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FOREPIECE 


HE pallid disk of the waning moon leaped out from 
behind black clouds that raced across the star-sprinkled 
sapphire of the vast heavens, and as she illumined 

-the restless firmament on high she flung down into the pitchy 
night a wan flood of mystic light that flitted along the level 
land, set aflame‘the fields of poppies which lay to either side of 
the dusty road, ran like a hunted thing chased by the great 
shadows over the vivid green corn of the fertile plain, and swept 
away to the distant hills at the edge of the world, where, gleam- 
ing over the snow-topped mountains, its flickering light went 
out, obliterated in the sooty gloom of the immensities as the 
scudding clouds blotted out the moon’s pale face and plunged 
the world below into utter darkness again. 

A slender girl and a stripling beside her carrying a javelin 
halted suddenly as they trudged along in the deep dust of the 
broad thoroughfare, the revealing flood of moonlight as it 
flashed over and about them showing that they were arrived at 
cross-roads, when the moonlight as suddenly left them engulfed 
in the pursuing shadow of the night. 

They had come to a standstill beneath a sombre mass that 
loomed black against the darkness of the heavens, loomed above 
them as with wings outspread. 

Behind them, whence they had come, a league away, lay the 
orchards of Shadiak, the garden-outskirts of the great many- 
bastioned walls of the mighty city of Naishapore, that arose 
vaguely silhouetted against the eastern sky—a dream-city of the 
plains. Before them, their eyes accustomed to the darkness, 
where they peered into the outer gloom that held the level land 
and distant hills and heavens in common blackness, stood a loose 
pack of jackals, their vague shadowy forms flashing fiery eyes 
that glowed low down and afar in the inky void. 

The stripling leaped from his sister’s side, and running for- 
ward into the darkness, sent the pack scurrying into the further 
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darkness; and again a semicircle of flaming jewels betrayed that 
the scattered pack had halted and turned about to gaze. 

The lad ran back to his sister: 

“Take thou the javelin? Leela, to guard thee!” said he; and 
handing the weapon to her, he put his fingers into a leathern 
pouch at his side, set a round stone in a sling—swung the 
sling above his head—and let fly the stone. There was a 
yelp and a scurrying of the feet of jackals as the lad ran 
forward in pursuit. Again the fleeing jackals came to a stand- 
still and turned to gaze; and around and about there glittered 
in the further night the wide semicircle of their fiery eyes. 

The lad halted and stood guard against their guard. 

Amongst the far shadows a dog-jackal raised his muzzle 
and howled to the wilderness the weird call of jackals: 

“Where’s the—dead—Hin-doo?” 

And the whole pack bayed it in unison to the night... . 

At the cross-roads in the darkness, the girl set down a crystal 
vessel with studied care at the foot of the sombre shadow that 
loomed above her. As she arose, the flitting light of the pale 
moon suddenly revealed that she stood at the foot of a massive 
timber, the upright of a rude cross, from the high cross-beam 
of which hung the figure of a man crucified. Reaching up 
her arm she could just touch the suffering man’s nailed feet, 
and they were cold as death. 

The light passed and all was encompassed in black night again. 

The dying man stirred in his agony: 

“Water! water! I am athirst,” he muttered hoarsely. 

The girl laid her slender fingers upon the poor maimed feet: 
“Nazarene,” she said—‘I have come to quench thy thirst—but 
not with water. ‘That were but to increase thine agony. Suck 
thou the vinegar and water from the sponge upon this javelin 
that I am about to hold up to thy parched mouth.” 

She bent down and deftly poured from a little vessel some 
hasheesh upon the sponge that she had already soaked in vinegar 
and water where it was tied to the javelin’s butt, and reaching 
up a-tiptoe she held it at the javelin’s length until it touched the 
parched lips of the suffering man where he hung from the rude 
cross. And he drank from it. 


“The good God hath heard my prayers in mine agony of 
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thirst this night,” he answered—“and hath chosen thee, girl, to 
be His minister. And even as our Lord, whom also they cruci- 
fied, hath said, inasmuch as thou hast done it unto me thou hast 
done it unto Him.” 

“Tt was such a little to do,” she cried. 

“It was deadly dangerous so to befriend a broken man,” he 
said—“T will remember thee in Paradise.” 

Suddenly the girl stood away from the cross and looked up: 

“I warned thee, Nazarene, not to dispute with the student 
- Hassan Sabbah—he is an evil youth. None other in Khorasan 
would have informed against thee and thy gentle ways. He 
only would have had them break thy limbs on the cross, or thou 
hadst been released in the darkness of this night—he only would 
have let fly that arrow into thy side as he departed amongst them 
with a laugh.” 

“All Nazarenes must be ready to die that the world may live,” 
he said simply. “And we but enter Paradise the sooner.” 

“The honey-coloured garment of the Nazarene had honour 
in this land before the Arab came,” she said hotly—“but to 
enter into argument with Hassan Sabbah in a public place was to 
ask for death.” 

“T but blessed him with the sign of the cross, child—our Lord 
hath so ordered us to forgive our enemies,” he answered drowsily. 

The girl stamped her foot petulantly: 

“Of course he charged thee with putting an evil spell upon 
him,” she cried. “I warned thee against him and his vile race 
who sit in the seats of the mighty in our land. ‘They drove our 
people thence and turned our Persian fire-temples of Zarathus- 
tra into taverns—but—the undying flame of our sacred fires is 
kept alive nevertheless. Mahomet forbad wine, but his disciples 
creep into our taverns”—she laughed in bitter scorn—‘“and 
drink therein the forbidden juice.” 

Suddenly she stepped swiftly back to the foot of the cross and 
hurriedly poured more hasheesh upon the sponge. She held it 
up to the lips of the broken man who had begun to drowse. _ 

“Nazarene,” said the girl eagerly—“thou shalt enter Paradise 
before the day dawns. Drink thou again!” 


His head drooped. t 
“Ay,” he answered—“already meseems I hear the distant 
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a see ce ee le 
carol of—singing birds. Ah! so many little caged captives have 
I bought in the market-place and let free. “They come to greet 
me. I hear their fluttering flight. “The good God gave them 
wings that they might fl x 

He fell a-drowsing, : 

“Drink thou again, Nazarene—drink full—of the vinegar 
and water,” she urged eagerly. 

The dying man drank; and, sighing heavily, his head fell 
slowly forward in a deep sleep. 

The girl lowered the javelin. 

All was still. 

She called to the stripling where he stood on guard against the 
darkness which beyond him and afar was aflame with fiery eyes: 

“Come away, brother!” 

The lad came lithely stepping to her side. 

She gave him the javelin, and gathered together the crystal 
cup and other vessels, wrapping them in the despised honey- 
coloured fabric that lay at the foot of the cross. 

“Tt is finished,” she said. 

As she took up her little load she gazed up at the still figure, 
and the tears welled: 

“Thou hast entered into thy last sleep from which there is no 
waking, thou poor plagued soul,” she said— “At least the drug 
hath saved thee further agony. Thou shalt awake in thy Para- 
dise—and the vultures shall glut but on the dead.” 

She brushed the tears from her eyes, turned, and gazed down 
the long dusty road whence they had come. 

In the deep night the far sound of camel-bells told of a 
distant caravan that moved slowly through the orchards of Shad- 
jak towards the western gates of the city. 

She touched her brother’s arm: 


“Homeward!” she said—- “We must return before the city 
rouses.”” 


“Ay,” said he—we can enter with yonder caravan that hangs 
out the green banners of the pilgrims.” 

The fields of poppy and tulip by the roadside filled the night 
air with drowsy fragrance as the twain moved citywards; and 
afar, in a distant orchard, a nightingale trilled its plaintive song. 


BOOK ONE 


OF THAT WHICH CHANCED IN A TAVERN 


Ffe never hath a friend who 
would only have a faultless 
friend.” 


—FLKastern Proverb, 
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CHAPTER I 


Wherein Youth discovers a secret about a pretty maid 


th HE eastern heavens paled in the glow of the dawn, 
and as the smoky night passed slowly westwards in 
sapphire majesty over the distant hills, the stars in the 
lifting blue of the firmament trembled and flickered and went 
out one by one. 

In the sweet fragrance of the early morning a shaft of amber 
light from the rising sun shot over the edge of the world above 
the eastern fastnesses of Khorasan, and bathed in gold the top- 
most turrets of the walled city of Naishapore; and the air of 
the dewy morning was redolent of the scent of the orchards in 
full bloom. 

A cock crowed, shrill and clear. 

The sun’s refreshing flame that gilded on high the turrets and 
mighty bastions of the city’s walls, came flooding over the flat 
roof of a tavern that topped the hill by the western gate where 
it gave on to the orchard outskirts of Shadiak, his golden glory 
caressing the tavern’s lofty square parapets as though he were 
acknowledged messenger of the God of what had once been 
a temple of Zarathustra, though white-robed priest no longer 
stood with arms outstretched to greet his splendour upon the 
deserted roof of what was now degraded to be a place for 
traffic in the forbidden wine—a degradation contemptuously or- 
dained by the Arab conquerors as being the fitting base usage 
to which all temples of the “fire-worshippers” should thence- 
forth be put. 

Again a cock crowed. 

There was a knocking at the door of the tavern—a burst of 
laughter from a group of students who stood gathered without— 
then above the jovial murmur of the impatient little crowd a 


student called: 
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““Awake! awake!” 

On which another cried: 

“When eager worshippers stand at the temple doors, why nods 
the drowsy priest within?” ee 

A sleepy querulous voice came muffled from within the 
tavern, grumbling impatiently: 

“T come. I come.” 

“Ay,” cried youth—“so does old age.” 

Again the cock crowed. 

Above the mutter of their jesting talk one cried: 

“Haste thee, landlord—open thou the door!” 


Within the gloom of the shuttered tavern the old tavern-lord 
slowly trudged towards the door; his shoulders were stooped 
with the discomfort of being roused from sleep, and he rubbed 
his knuckles in the morning chill as he shuffled along, a sulky 
pantaloon, on slippered feet. 

As he passed by a copper brazier of glowing charcoal he flung 
a quince or two upon the heat, and the simmering fruit sent out 
a fragrant aroma upon the air. 

“TI come, I come,” he called, yawning. Halting, he added 
sourly: “A plague upon youth! and upon crowing cocks—and 
upon all things that awake too soon!” He shuffled a few paces 
further towards the door, and halted again. “He who rises 
early struts through his day with arrogant bearing as though he 
had taken a mortgage on virtue 4s 

A rattling of the door and loud knocking, with gay laughter 
without, got him shuffling towards the door again as he raised 
his voice and called querulously: 

“T come—I come.” 

But he halted again near the door, grumbling: 

“The devil might take these noisy students and I not grudge 
him his troublesome bargain, and the town well rid of their in- 
solence, if ‘twere not that they love good wine well—and use it 
well y: 

The hammering of fist-banged blows upon the door without 
as it was impatiently shaken, fretted his philosophy: 

“Ay, ay—I come,” cried he again, and turning about he sud- 
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denly clapped his hands together and called towards the inner 
chamber: “Now, now, girls and boys! Be stirring! _ Awake! 
awake!” 

There entered into the gloom of the far end of the tavern, by 
the doorway from the inner house, a slender girl dressed in the 
short velvet bodice of the East of the colour of deep red roses, 
wrought with silver braid, and wearing the full silken trousers 
of a like colour, decorated with silver thread and elaborate nee- 
dlework; on her white feet were pointed slippers, embroidered 
~ and of dainty workmanship. She was the adopted daughter of 
the old tavern-lord, being a child of his kin—Leela, whom the 
students were given to call Saki, since the fair and beautiful 
girl took the place of the usual boy that served the wine, whom 
the poets of the time were wont to rhyme into their stanzas as 
“Saki, the comely youth and nimble.” 

There followed close upon her entering a couple of wine- 
girls clad in like fashion, and a lithe slender boy, yawning. 
Like the boy their fair skins showed all the girls to be of the 
old Persian blood, even had their being unveiled not proved 
them so. 

The girl Saki went languidly on light feet to a rude shutter 
and flung it open. A horizontal shaft of early morning sun- 
light flamed through the low open window and played upon 
the wall above a central divan. Saki stood by the open window 
and looked out, unheeding of the impatient rattling of the 
door from without at the other side of the room. 

The tavern-lord had reached the door, and turned to give 
a last rouse to his household: 

“Come; rouse, girls, rouse! Awake, I say! ”Tis past cock- 
crow—long past.” 

The girl Saki shrugged her slender shoulders where she stood 
leaning against the open window, her beautiful young face 
aureoled in the glory of the sunlight: 

“Aye,” said she—“long past. From the edge of the world 
the sun’s shafts do gild the turrets of the palace of the king.” 

The landlord set his hands under the long horizontal wooden 
bar that made a powerful barricade to the door, and he plucked 
it upwards out of its iron sockets in the jambs on either side. 
Thrusting the timber aside against the wall, he pulled back 
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the great bolts, and the door came swinging back nearly carrying 
the old man off his feet as there surged into the place a bevy of 
roistering students, richly arrayed, heading a motley little throng 
of tavern-frequenters who entered more sedately, and took pos- 
session of the low divans that stood along the walls. 

As the wine-girls and the boyish cup-bearer set themselves 
to the business of serving wine, excepting only the girl Saki 
who made no move from the window, one of the students, 
an evil black-browed, viciously handsome youth, whom they 
called Hassan Sabbah, a soldierly young fellow of command- 
ing manner and bearing, lugged the tavern-lord from behind 
the door, and seizing him by the ear, led the complaining 
shuffling old man into the middle of the room. “They were 
a strange contrast, the down-at-heels, slovenly old man and this 
young lordling—a richly dressed student in the last and military 
year of studentship, his high black Persian cap with its large 
brooch glittering with precious gems, his long black tunic show- 
ing through its opening the chain-mail over his doublet beneath, 
a rich sash of emerald hue about his waist, with a jewel-hilted 
sword thrust through the sash, his black putloons or breeches, 
baggy to above the knee but fitting close in tight wrinkles from 
the knees to the feet—feet shod in embroidery-wrought pointed 
eastern shoes. His lip and his chin gave the dark promise of a 
black beard. 

Holding the protesting tavern-lord by the ear, he upbraided 
him, laughing maliciously: 

“What? thou naughty old lie-abed! grumbling at being 
roused? and the sun near a bow’s length above the edge of the 
desert!” 

The tavern-lord winced at each cruel twist of the strong 
fingers upon his ear, and with one foot upon the other in an 
ecstacy of dread, could but complain and protest: 

“Nay, young lord Hassan Sabbah—oh—ah—ee!” 

Another student whom they called Aboo Ali, sumptuously 
arrayed in emerald green tunic, silver braided, sword thrust 
through the black scarf about his waist, had followed the twain 
into the middle of the tavern, and he touched Hassan Sabbah 
upon the sleeve: 


“Let the good fellow be, Hassan Sabbah, the hand that offers 
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a benefit should receive nothing but honour’—he laughed— 
“and surely he who serves good wine doth a benefit.” 

Hassan Sabbah let go the old man’s ear: “Tis true,” he 
said; and pushing the old fellow from him with vicious jocu- 
larity, he added: “Get thee rolling, old jug.” 

The old man stood gathering his dazed wits together. 

Hassan Sabbah stepped towards the confused old tavern-lord 
and added menacingly: 

“Come get thy legs lively, thou old cockrell! Skip it! skip it!” 

The old man cowered before the young fellow, bewildered 
as to what action his wilful malice would next prompt him. 

But his fellow-student came between Hassan Sabbah and his 
victim. 

“Let the old man be!” said he, thrusting his hand through 
the arm of the other and goodhumouredly drawing him aside. 

Suddenly the old tavern-lord became a man transformed. 
He drew himself up, and his shabbiness seemed to fall from him. 
He saluted his protector with the military salute: 

“Lord Nizam ul-Mulk that is to be,” said he—for though 
ye twain be both Hassan—Hassan Sabbah and Hassan Aboo Ali 
—your fellow-students spake the truth that day when in jest, 
to stay confusion of Hassans, they nicknamed thee Nizam ul- 
Mulk—indeed the truth is ever the salt of a good jest—for, 
young Lord Nizam, of all these noble students in this last fourth 
year of studentship that sees the sword set upon thigh, thou 
Lord Aboo Ali, art the most wise—thou shalt one day be 
Nizam ul-Mulk, lord of the kingdom, right hand of the king. 
And Persia shall have a just judge.” 

The man was speaking with such unwonted authority that 
the students, gathered round about within the tavern gazing at 
him, tongue-tied, wide-eyed, now broke the silence with mocking 
laughter. The old man turned upon them with contempt: 

“Yea,” said he—‘‘and I know prime wine when I do see it. 
None better.” 

The young student Aboo Ali, who had stood strangely 
moved by the old man’s impassioned tribute, laughed as he laid 
his hand kindly on the old stooped shoulders: 

“God send thou be a true prophet, landlord—and that I may 
be worthy of it! And gossip has it that thou hast knowledge 
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of the undying fires and canst prophecy when the flame is upon 
thee.” He turned to the others. “So—noble fellows, this is 
our last day in the old tavern. ”Tis the new year. Today we 
part—and go our several ways across the face of the earth, 
and the winds of destiny are about to blow us whither we know 
not. It is for that we are here—that we may part handsomely.” 

He moved towards a divan near the sun-splashed wall and 
the fierce light glittered upon the finely wrought chain-mail 
that his open tunic revealed over the black doublet beneath and 
played about the strong young face, illuminating the firm 
clean-cut features—showing the face shaven except at the corners 
of the upper lip in the military fashion—as he paused before 
taking his seat upon the cushions of the low divan. 

The tavern-lord, who had watched him without moving, 
bowed his head: 

“The lord of the cleansing fires hath given the sign,” he 
muttered hoarsely. 

As the young Aboo Ali, whom they called the Nizam, sank 
down on the cushions near Hassan Sabbah, who had seated 
himself upon the edge of the central divan, Hassan Sabbah 
roused: 

“Ay, for that we are here,” he echoed. He shrugged his 
shoulders, “yet this day, of all days, Omar Khayyam, who is 
wont to be first at the tavern door, oversleeps himself!” He 
turned towards the girl who stood brooding by the open window 
alone—“And Saki is without a lover.” 

He laughed roughly, arose, and going to the girl he took her 
by the hand and led her reluctantly to the divan: 

“Come,” said he—“sit thou beside me instead, Saki!” 

He seated himself and pulled the girl down insolently be- 
side him. 

She sprang to her feet again and struck him across the face. 

A shout of laughter from the students greeted the girl’s act 
and as Hassan Sabbah sat scowling evilly at her where she stood 
resentful and defiant before him, her eyes flaming with anger 
and her breath coming quickly, a shadow fell athwart the thresh- 
old of the tavern and there stepped into the doorway and stood 
silhouetted against the sunlit morning, a tall slender young 
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fellow, his comely face clean-shaven except for the black 
down at the corners of his shaven lip. 

As all eyes turned upon him, the laughter ran down, and 
there was a tense moment of embarrassed silence. 

Dressed in the rich raiment of a youth of the nobility, his 
tunic of the grey of doves, his silver-hilted sword thrust through 
a rose-coloured silken sash about his slim waist showed him to 
be like the other two a student in his military year. The 
chain-mail over his doublet below the tunic scarce showed upon 
the grey of the doublet. His putloons and pointed eastern 
shoes, wrought with silver braid, were also of the grey of 
doves. In his high black Persian cap was set a simple silver 
broach, unjewelled. He carried a cloak of deep rose-colour 
loosely thrown over his arm, and the slender fingers of his right 
hand rested upon the silver head of a long cane. 

Omar Khayyam stepped blithely through the doorway. 

“Thou didst well, my Saki!” said he with a laugh. “A dolt 
understands only the stick. Good wine and a pretty maid 
should never be shaken.” 

There was laughter in the tavern. 

Saki stepped swiftly back to the open window. 


CHAPTER II 


W herein is discovered a poet who understands the ways of a maid 


() =: KHAYYAM’S quick brain realized as at a 


flash that he had broken into an awkward moment. 
Advancing into the tavern he airily proceeded to dissi- 
pate the tenseness. 

“Hail, brothers!” he called with a laugh— ‘What? 
Solemn as priests—and before an empty jug!” 

A student amongst them cried out: 

“Omar hath jilted the wine-jar. He is late to his tryst.” 

Omar took the cup of wine from the young fellow as the 
‘-wine-girl was filling it, and spilling some of it on the youth’s 
head, he raised the cup, drank, and flung it on the divan: 

“Tr” asked he, stepping into their midst—“I, late? ... 
Tshah! When the sapphire night turned to the sooty dusk 
that goes before the dawn, and the heavens lifted, and the morn- 
ing wind blew out the lamp of the moon, and the stars went 
out one by one, a cock crowed in the orchard of the king—and 
down yonder in the drowsy twilight of the smoky leagues away 
a deep-throated chanticleer hoarsely answered him; and in the 
gardens the song-birds shook drowsiness from their ruffled 
feathers and forgathering piped into song to greet the ‘new- 
born day. Even then there was one who stood here at the 
tavern door and stood alone, to watch the night pass in purple 
majesty and the sunlight come peeping over the edge of the 
world and set the topmost turrets of the sultan’s palace 
aflame. . . . It was I who so stood. But mine host snored— 
and that most damnably. And the wine-girls slept, save only 
she whom we call by the wine-boy’s name of Saki—for there 
was one wept... . So I went and sat me apart awhile and 
bethought me what gift I might buy that should atey a maiden’ S 
tears,” 

16 
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The tavern-lord shuffled to the young fellow’s side, and asked 
in a complaining old voice: 

“An you students had your way, I should shut my doors at 
| the first cockcrow—and open again when the cock crowed twice.” 

Omar Khayyam grasped the old shoulders: 

“Nay,” said he—‘‘we would grant thee sleep to the seventh 
crow. . . . Awake, old man, awake! One day we must sleep 
long. Awake! We have so little while to stay; and, once 
_ departed, may return no more!” 

The girl Saki had stood silently by the open shutter of the 
window she had opened, gazing out, giving no sign that she 
had heard a word of the deep voice that had just ceased speak- 
ing. The young fellow strolled over to where the girl stood. 

“What saith the fair Saki?” he asked her low, over her 
comely shoulder. She turned and looked at him for the first 
time, and he saw that tears were in her beautiful eyes; but 
she steadied her voice with an effort as she answered: 

“This depart—tis a sorry word,” she said. A tear ran down 
her cheek, but she kept her voice level: “There has been no 
talk but part and depart since the cocks crowed. And [I like it 
not.” 

“So, Saki—thou lovest not the word depart! Yet today part 
we must. North, South, East and West we go.” 

The girl turned from the young fellow and gazed out of the 
window to hide the trembling of her lips. 

Fortunately the tavern-lord drew the general attention else- 
where as, shuffling up to the serious-faced student Aboo Ali, he 
touched the seated young fellow on the sleeve, asking him: 

“‘And whither goest thou, young lord?” 

Aboo Ali rose from his seat, and as he stood up he again 
came into the flare of the sunlight that poured through the open 
window and was bathed in the splendour of it, so that the 
gems upon his black head-dress and the chain-mail on the doublet 
beneath his green tunic glittered, framing his clear-cut face 
in the glory of it. The old man, awe-struck, saluted him. 
Aboo Ali put his hand kindly upon the stooped shoulders, and 
answered: 

“Whither I, old man? . . . Across Transoxiana, to Balkh, 
perhaps to Ghuznee where emperors sit biting their nails, brood- 
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ing over lost empires and why lost—even perhaps to far Cabool.” 

Omar had stepped from the girl’s side to draw away ques- 
tioning glances at her distress, and striding lightly to the others, 
he thrust his arm affectionately through that of Aboo Ali: 

“Ay—or wheresoever the bee in thy bonnet takes thee, my 
chiefest friend, until the sultan set the robes of office upon thy 
shoulders and raise thee, most like, to rule over all Persia.” 

The tavern-lord shuffled an eager pace to Omar and tapped 
two fingers on his sleeve: 

“Ay, ay; so said I,” he quavered proudly—“and these others 
laughed. Above all, the young Lord Hassan Sabbah laughed.” 

The stooped old figure turned round towards Hassan Sabbah 
where the dark-browed youth sat brooding on the edge of the 
divan: 

“And thou, master Hassan Sabbath—” asked the old man 
“whither thou!” 

Hassan Sabbah looked up from under his black brows: 

“To the devil most like,” said he, sulkily. 

Omar Khayyam laughed as he laid his genial hand upon him: 

“Yea,” said he—“to the devil knows what devildom. As 
like as not to found a mad kingdom of the lawbreakers where 
they dwell in the mountains on the wild frontiers of the sea, 
‘and rule in devil fashion over the damned.” 

Hassan Sabbah started; and his piercing eyes glowed under 
the morose brows; but as swiftly the keen alert brain took 
guard, and an evil joyless smile masked the impatience as he 
shook his shoulders free: 

“And thou thyself, Omar Khayyam?” he asked. “Since 
thou art heavy with prophecy, whither thou? and to what end?” 

Omar drew himself up, folded his arms, and answered with a 
whimsical twinkle in his laughing eyes: 

“T do know of a wise man in far Samarkand that is won- 
drous learned in reading the stars,” said he—“therefore to 
Samarkand I may go, unless I loiter at Bokhara by the way, 
to rollick with the wits in the bright sunshine—and, when the 
moon doth peep over the orchard wall, weave me some songs 
to sing. Out across the dusty world, I—to chase the wild 
goose, play with the cherubim, tickle the stars, milk the unicorn, 
kiss a maid perhaps—perhaps two.” He laughed gaily, and 
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strolling over to where Saki stood gazing out of the window, 
he put an arm about the girl’s slender shoulders, and added— 
“Being come to manhood we must play the man elaborately. 
What sayest thou, my Saki?” 

Saki, still looking out of the window, shrugged her pretty 
_ shoulders: 

“Nay,” said she—“I am no professor—to teach youth the 
ways of men.” 

There was laughter amongst the students. 

Hassan Sabbah roused from his thinking as he caught the 
girl’s phrase and broke in roughly: 

“To the devil with professors, say I. . . . We have had four 
years on ’t.” He turned sulkily on to his other elbow. 

The young fellow they called Nizam arose and strode to the 
sullen man: 

“Nay, Hassan Sabbah,” said he—‘‘it doth not fit thee well to 
speak ill of thy school.” 

Omar Khayyam, glad to find attention going from the girl, 
turned where he stood beside Saki, and laughing, cried: 

“Ay—let us pledge our school! Where is the wine-jar?” 

There was applause from the students and the tavern- 
frequenters, but Aboo Ali stood up and faced Hassan: 

“All honour to the school!” said he. “Here have we taken 
our fill of philosophy o 

Hassan Sabbah watched him under his black brows; suddenly 
he leaped up from the divan: 

“And more,” said he— ‘Here have we been trained in war; 
here, from the ablest masters, learnt the harsh business that every 
man must know—-since ’tis the sword that is the last appeal— 
force that is behind every law e 

Omar Khayyam had left the girl’s side and stepped lithely to 
where Hassan Sabbah stood. He gazed at him steadily. 

“Why wilt thou be for ever harping on the Sword and Death, 
Hassan Sabbah? ‘Thine is a one-stringed lute; and its black 
music doth obsess thee like a plague.” 

“The devil take it!” said the other—‘wouldst thou deny 
Death?” He flung himself upon the divan again. 

Omar looked down upon him, his hands upon his hips: 

“To deny death were a fool’s babble—and immaterial,” said 
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he; “but why be for ever harping upon it as the supreme signifi~ 
cance? Wouldst thou deny life?” The young philosopher 
held out his arms, and his head thrown back, he laughed gaily: 
“ Tis Life that I would sing,” cried he—‘Life, life. Life! 
. . . Hark ye—this is Life! The miracle is granted unto us. 
What is the changing of water into wine to this? . . . Take it 
in both hands! Grasp it! Joy init! . . . God! how generous 
Thou!” 

The old tavern-lord came shuffling by: 

“Heaven help us,” he cackled—‘“the lads are all made of 
the same clay. “The*ducklings all jump upon the ocean as if it 
were a duckpond.” 

Hassan Sabbah stretched out an arm and plucked the old 
man back: 

“Hush!” said he—‘‘wouldst thou stay a young poet in the 
midst of his frenzy?” 

Omar Khayyam laughed, and clapping a hand on the old 
man’s back, he asked: 

“Nay, old bottle—'tis said that even thou wast once young 
—and a student. ‘Thou shalt spout thy stave. Out with it! 
Out with it! What says Age?” 

The tavern-lord blinked; then with his forefinger pecking 
_ at the air as one laying down wisdom, he answered: 

“Tis well enough to dance and sing whilst the blood’s 
hot, young lordling—'tis the way of youth—but there’s the 
eternities. There’s wise men troubled with the eternities. 
- . » The dust of thy dancing shall not wholly hide the Reaper 
where he stands yonder at the end of the shadows in the lane.” 

Omar Khayyam patted the old back: 

“Ay,” said he—“true. But he doth not watch glumly there 
only to trip up youth and merry-andrews. Doth he not wait 
alike for saint and sinner? gay and sober? cautious and reck- 
less? . . . Tshah! wouldst thou live glum, crawl upon all 
fours fearfully, eat thistles, slink past the wine shops, shrink to 
kiss s maids, because the undertaker lives at the end of the 
alley?” 

The old man put his hand affectionately on the young 
poet: 
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“Nay,” said he—“we would not have thee pass the tavern, 
young lord Omar—thou least of all: but—God send thee no 
regrets—for we love thee well.” 

Omar laughed his big merry laugh: 

“Well, if we blunder, there’s many a year for penitence,” 
said he. “Come, fill the cup!” He turned to Saki— 
“Wine, Saki, wine! Awake! awake!” 

Saki standing by the open shutter shrugged her dainty shoul- 
ders demurely in the sunlight: 

“Thy cup is full—to overflowing, Omar Khayyam,” she 
said— ’tis thy poetry hath left thee thirsty—not I.” 

Omar bowed: 

“I plead guilty, Saki.” He went to the girl and leading her 
to a retired divan opposite to the open window, he put his arm 
about her shoulders and murmured low: “Hast thou no kiss of 
peace to give, my Saki?” 

She shook her head: 

“Nay, Omar Khayyam, for gifts—none. ‘Thou hast stolen 
so many, I have waked to find that thou hast stolen all.” 

Omar stopped in his stride; and gazing at the girl he 
asked:. 

“What? ‘Tears! And in laughing Saki’s eyes?” He seated 
himself on the divan, and holding her hands in his he added: 
“Saki, do thou sit beside me, my loved one, if the sunlight do 
not offend thee—indeed, thou hast little need to dread his fierce 
inquisition—and tell me, Saki mine, why didst thou weep at 
the dawn?” 

The girl sat down slowly beside him; and Hassan Sabbah, 
near at hand, leaning forward on his divan, chin on hand, el- 
bows on knees, watched them evilly, impatiently, out of the 
corners of his eyes, his dark brows knit. 

Saki made a sad effort to smile, but there was a catch in 
her mellow voice: 

“My beloved,” said she, haltingly—“the sun is shining and 
thy heart is glad. Why should I kill thy gladness?” 

Omar’s eyes watched her steadily: 

Art thou so sure of my heart, Saki?” he asked. Saki checked 
a sob and commanded her voice with an effort: 
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“Thy voice is glad, Omar—as if thy heart were glad—at— 
thy departing,” she whispered. 

Omar’s eyes never left her: he nodded: ud 

“Because of my gladness, therefore, Saki, thou dost weep! 
He bent closer to her: “Wilt thou not tell me why thou art 
sad at my gladness?” he asked. a. 

Saki’s lips trembled; she gazed down at her fingers in his 
firm hand: 

“TI have been thinking upon the years that are flown, my 
loved one,” she said. . . . “And I-—have been thinking—of— 
the days that—are—to come.” A tear slipped down her cheek 
and fell upon his fingers. 

Omar, gazing at her, nodded: 

“Ay, Saki,” he asked low—‘“and what say the days that are 
to come?” 

She looked at him through tears: 

“T have been wondering whether—thou wilt think of me, 
Omar Khayyam—in the days to come. I have been wonder- 
ing and wondering and wondering rt 

He pressed her fingers, his eyes still upon her: 

“Ay, Saki? and wonder brought tears? Just wondering! 
What a sorry thing must be this wonder!” 

She was gazing down at her hands again: 

“But why should I trouble thee?” she asked pathetically. 

“Hush! Saki.’ He put an arm about her shoulder and 
stroked her dark hair. Saki uttered a little sob. “Hush, my 
beloved!”? he murmured. ‘‘What say the days that are gone?” 

The girl made an effort and with difficulty gained command 
of her voice again. After a while she answered: 

“I have loved thee for love of thee alone, Omar Khayyam.” 
She smiled up at him sadly, stroking his hand between hers. 
“And thou being departed, must I therefore love henceforth to 
find a dwelling place? . . . I must shun the moonlight nights 
by lake and garden side, since they are part of thee, and can 
never be the same sweet ecstasy with another—they would but 
raise memories—and he who stood beside me would know ’twas 
so. ‘To play at love with another would be a treachery. The 
nightingale would come ’twixt such and me. ‘Thou goest forth 
to splendid adventure across the face of the wild world—to 
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life—to high honours and renown . . .” she struggled to keep 
her voice level—“T will have to bear with new lovers whom 
I cannot love—since I have given thee mine all.” 

Omar pressed her slender fingers: 

“Therefore thou didst weep, Saki?” he asked gently. 

“T shall go on here, growing old, year by year—a withered 
soul....I have been sitting in the dark, peering at the 
years—” Her voice faltered. 

Omar waited awhile, then whispered: 

“Share the secrets of thy darkness with me, Saki. And what 
answers have the years that are to come yielded thee?” 

She made an effort and went on: 

_ “One day the laughter will go out of my heart, the spring 
out of my step, the freshness out of my youth—for I trudge 
to a barren goal. I have no light to guide—no heaven to 
seek. The time will come when men’s eyes, that now smile 
upon me, will pass me by. Students will say: She was Omar 
Khayyam’s love—once!—and there will be rough laughter, and 
glances that wound—or perhaps worse still, pity.” 

Omar nodded: 

“That is all that the years that are to come whisper to thee, 
Saki?” 

She shook her head: 

“One day I shall huddle in some corner—alone. . . . Yet— 
with wondrous memories.” 

He pressed her shoulder: 

“The years that are to come hold for thee but this, my Saki 
—only barren loneliness and—memories?” he asked. 

The girl bit her lip, and steadied her voice: 

“Yet, dear heart, I have done nothing to deserve it—except 
in loving thee—in loving thee, my beloved one.” Her voice 
was stayed in a sob; and the tears brimmed and fell. 

Omar took her face, tear-wet, between his hands, and held 
her eyes with his eyes: 

“Saki mine,” said he passionately, “thou hast wept thine ‘only 
tears for any thought of unkindness or harshness from me.” 
He held her from him by her comely shoulders, “Dost thou 
think, dear heart, thou doubting Leela, that I will leave thee 
to wander the years alone because of thy folly in that thou hast 
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loved me well? Dost thou think that thy sweet being, thy gentle 
hands, thy sight and thy voice and thy hearing, are not be- 
come a very part of me? ‘Thy fragrance the very essence of 
my being? thy dainty ways the very companion of all my hopes: 
and dreams? ... Tush! I go forth to splendid adventure, 
and thou comest with me—and before a new day is born—across 
the face of the earth if need be—so that thou art with me, and 
I with thee.” 

Saki gazed out at the sunlit heavens, and now when all seemed 
hers again, she hesitated. Would the future of this handsome 
youth suffer in order that she might not suffer? 

“Ah, my beloved,” she said, “thou hadst better go alone—I 
should be but a taunt against thee.” She shook her head, and 
her lips trembled: “I should but shame thee a 

“Then God send me shame!” he said. 

She looked up at him keenly: placed her hands upon his; and 
laughter broke through her tears: 

“Yea, fool—I love thee, fool, and will share thy folly,” she 
said—‘‘and will wander the world with thee.” 

She raised his hands between hers and pressed them to her 
breast. Suddenly she grasped his arm, her eyes filled with 
dread. He bent close to her: 

“What ails thee, Saki?” he asked anxiously. 

She spoke low in his ear: 

“Omar, I like not Hassan’s look. He hath an evil face—and 
I do fear him.” 

Omar turned to where Hassan Sabbah sat scowling upon them. 
Omar laughed loud. 

“By my shaven lip,” cried he—‘Hassan hath a glum face for 
our last merry-making.” 

Hassan shifted uneasily: 

“The love-making between others is most passing dull,” he 
said sulkily. 

Omar rose, with increase of laughter, and going to Hassan’s 
side he clapped his hand upon the brooding young fellow’s 
back: 

“There is sense in the fellow,” he said. ‘‘Hassan hath reason 
for his blackness. And the wine-jug hath passed him by.” 
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So they made merry in the tavern at their parting until set 
of sun on the first day of the New Year at the coming of 
April; and there was much talk of wine—if but little spilled— 


‘much gossip of the days that were flown, much talk of the 
years that were to come. 


CHAPTER III 


Wherein is toasting of the Moon; and the Devil raised 


r “HE first day of the new year was dying, and the night 
was long come before there was threat of parting in 
the tavern. The hanging lamps were aflame, and 

still the gossip grew. 

Suddenly out of the hubbub and chatter Omar rose and called: 

“Come hither, ye two, my bosom friends, thou Hassan Sabbah, 
and thou Aboo Ali—my two Hassans—twins in name, though 
like as black and white, and kin as devil and angel!” 

The two young fellows arose from amidst the group of laugh- 
ing students and frequenters of the tavern, and went to him 
where he stood. Omar placed a hand round the shoulders of 
each as a hush fell upon the place. 

“Companions of my departed youth!” said he—“partakers in 
my fantastic past, my dearest best-loved friends—thou, Aboo 
Ali, whom we nicknamed Nizam ul-Mulk, lord of the kingdom, 
for thou wilt rule Persia as sure as God made thee!—and thou, 
Hassan, thou rebel against all masters!}— Small wonder that 
the old women call thee “The Evil One!” He laughed and put 
his arm about Hassan Sabbah affectionately holding him to him. 
“Come! since today we part and go our different ways let us 
make the sorry business an excuse for good wine—if, indeed, 
good wine need excuse! And I, since I love wine the hottest 
of the three, will set the forbidden juice a-spilling.” He turned 
and called: “Saki, bring hither the cup!” . 

Saki bringing him the cup, he took it, and raising it on high, 
he cried: 

“I drink to the Sultan, gentle friends—the symbol of our 
might—the lord and master of us all.” 

They that sat in the tavern arose; they all poured a little wine 


upon the earth; and, raising each one his cup, they gave: 
“The Sultan!” 
26 
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“May he have peace and length of days!” added Aboo Ali. 
So they drank the toast. 

Omar turned on the landlord when they were done: 

“Landlord, thou patch-trousers!” said he—thou hast not 
drunk to the Sultan. Art thou rebel, thou rogue?” 

The tavern-lord held out an anxious protesting hand: 

“Hist, young lord!” said he—“or thou will get me raw feet 
from the bastinado.” 

Omar clapped his hand on the old shoulders with a laugh: 

“Then fill up, thou Down-at-Heels! Fill up! We must 
even drink again to mend thine insolence. . .-. Come, Saki! 
fill again—and at the landlord’s charge!” Saki poured wine 

-into Omar’s cup and Omar handed it to the old man as Saki 

poured out wine into another. As the students filled their cups, 

Omar called: 

“Come, landlord, sing it out!” 

The old fellow, muttering a worried: ‘O Lord!” and rais- 
ing his cup, called in his weak old treble: 

“The Sultan! and long life to his majesty!” 

They all solemnly spilt wine upon the earth and drank in 
silence. 

Omar turned gaily to Aboo Ali: 

“Now thou, Aboo Ali, the wise and good, my chiefest friend 

—'tis for thee to cry the next pledge.” 

Omar went to a divan and sat down. 

The tavern-lord clapped his hands: 

“Come, girls—fill the bowls!” . 

When the cups were filled, Aboo Ali rose to his feet: 

“To Wisdom, then! God grant it to the King in all his 
councils—and to us in all our acts!” 

They all rose and drank. As they sat down again, Omar 
remained standing. 

“And now,” said he—’tis thy call, Hassan Sabbah—thou 
devil-me-care!” 

Hassan Sabbah shook his head: 

“Nay,” said he—I will call later. I have a thought I would 
weigh awhile.” 

Omar turned laughing to the others: : 

“Noble fellows,” said he—‘is there any here hath a dream 
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worth the pledging in good wine, whilst Hassan Sabbah is racked 
with labour for an idea?” 

A student arose. fs } 

“T drink to Song and to him who weaves it most exquisitely in 
all Persia.” He bowed to Omar. “To thee, large-hearted 
Omar Khayyam!” 

They rose to their feet with a shout, spilled wine, and drank. 

As they seated themselves again, Omar stood up: 

“T thank you, friends; but when we come to pledging my 
faulty verse we are sinking into the lees of the bottle in search of 
sad excuse for good wine. Hath no one larger ideas?” None 
arose in answer. Omar turned to the landlord: “Thou, my 
tavern-lord! Tis for thee to call a toast, since ’tis the last time 
we drink thy honest liquor.” 

The landlord shuffled uneasily towards where Omar stood: 

“Nay, young master—” he began. 

But the students would have no denial. 

“Ay, ay,” called they all— “Sing it out, landlord!” 

The old man surrendered without further ado, shuffled to a 
cup, and raising it, gave, with a twinkle in his eyes: 

“To Learning, my masters—since it would seem to be most 
thirsty work.” 

He wheezed and cackled at his own jest, as they all arose with 
boisterous laughter and spilled and drank to learning. 

As they sat down again, Omar stood up: 

“Come!” called he—‘who calls next? ... What! All 
silent? . . . Gentle comrades, we are soon run down. I pledge 
the most splendid room in the King’s realm—our Tavern. May 
the plague never peep in whilst there is good wine to flow out!” 

Amidst applause they stood again and spilled and drank. 

Omar beckoned to Saki: 

“Come hither again, Saki, and fill!” Saki’s filling gave very 
short measure. Omar raised the cup: “I give the glorious sun 
that wakes our drowsy lie-abed, our patch-trouser’d landlord!” 
he called. 

Amidst renewed applause they all rose and spilled and drank. 

Omar who remained standing, raised his cup again: 

“Nor let us forget the moon that shyly guides our wandering 
footsteps home under the cloak of night!” 
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They toasted the moon. 

“Yea, by the book,” said Omar—‘I drink to our shuffling 
lord of the tavern, since without him were no tavern and less 
wine. May he be ever late to bed and early to rise!” 

Again amidst shouts of laughter they arose and spilled and 
_ drank. 

The old tavern-lord rubbed his hands together, over and over: 

“The Lord forgive the lads!” he piped— ‘The Lord for- 
give them!” 

Omar chuckled: 

“Yea; and by the beard of the prophet, here’s a cup to the 
botch-needle who patched his clothes, and the cobbling rogue who 
-mended his down-at-heels shoes—since their hasty workmanship 
proved their hurry to get to the tavern!” 

A deafening shout of delight from the students greeted the 
sally as they all rose to drink—laughter that suddenly ceased as 
Hassan Sabbah leaped up from his brooding fit, and, with a 
scowl, stepped to Omar’s side: 

“Cease thy fooling awhile, Omar Khayyam!” he shouted; and 
with steady voice went on: “We need thy wits whilst yet 
clear—free from the haze of thy potations.’ Omar good- 
humouredly linked his arm in that of the other: 

“Nay,” cried he—“thou must first pledge thy sentiment, Has- 
san Sabbah. ‘Thou art bound to it. Must he not pledge, gallant 
comrades?” 

Quick came the answering shout from all: 

“Ay, ay; Hassan must pledge.” 

Hassan Sabbah turned to them sullenly and shrugged his shoul- 
ders: 

“So be it, then—if Omar Khayyam be sober enough to talk 
sense thereafter,” said he. He took the cup a student held out to 
him. “I raise the cup to the greatest aim of all—man’s richest 
reward—to Power. For by its possession stands he who hath it 
nearest to his God.” 

Hassan Sabbah’s hard voice seemed to let loose a black shadow 
over the place. 

Aboo Ali looked up from where he sat: ; 

“The lust for power was Satan’s undoing, Hassan; so gossips 
say—though he stood nearest to his God.” 
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Hassan laughed his harsh mirthless laugh: 

“T say I drink to Power alone,” he said roughly. 

None stirred; and he spilled and drank alone. 

Draining the cup, he tossed it down upon the divan. 

Suddenly he turned upon them: 

“Listen to me, both thou, Omar Khayyam, and thou, Aboo 
Ali—for though I be the least wise in learning of our great 
teacher Mowaffik’s three favourite pupils, I know the weaknesses 
and the strength of ordinary men perhaps the better for that.” 
. . . He flung himself upon the edge of the divan and added: 
“Men of the world rarely think—less often do—what the pro- 
fessors think they ought to think or are like to do.” 

He thrust his chin in his hand, his brows bent on some thought 
that obsessed him. 

In the uncomfortable silence that had fallen on their merry- 
making, Omar arose and going to the seated scowling man, he 
asked: 

“What? So soon fallen to silence! Art thou run dry, Has- 
san—and the bung scarce out of the bottle?” 

Hassan Sabbah roused, and leaping to his feet again he said 
with sudden seriousness, turning to Aboo Ali: 

“Come hither thou, too, Aboo Ali!” 

_ Aboo Ali arose and joined the -other two, smiling. 

But Hassan was in no mood for merriment: 

“°Tis said,” he began—“that the pupils of our wise old 
teacher, Mowaffik, go into the world marked men and live in the 
Sultan’s eye. Therefore I say this for comradeship—for the 
love we bear each other: Let us three here and now make a 
solemn vow and covenant that if any one of us shall come to 
power and fortune, he shall share it in equal parts with the other 
two—share it freely, holding back no share of pre-eminence. 
So shall we three of a certainty know fortune.” 

The rollick and gaiety had gone out of the tavern, and a 
strange solemnity had taken possession of them all. 

Aboo Ali, his hands thrust into the richly wrought green sash 
about his loins, and his feet firmly planted—a trick of bearing 
that revealed his calm decision of habit, looked up at Hassan: 

“Well,” said he—“and wherefore not? ... Tis an hon- 
ourable bond. . . . Be it so, Hassan Sabbah!” 
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Omar Khayyam’s merry eyes twinkled: 

“Ay,” he said—“ ’tis well enough; therefore so be it! I am 
no haggler over a bargain made. I do hereby solemnly and be- 
fore witnesses give two thirds of what I have not got to both 
you two, who have not seen it, nor know what it is—nor whether 
it will be.” 

There was a titter amongst the students. 

But Hassan leaped at the confirming of the bond, swift as 
hawk at quarry. 

“Good!” said he eagerly— “We will swear to it—each by 
what he holds most binding to his honour.” 

Omar, laughing, tried to sweep aside the other’s seriousness: 

“Then do I swear it with my hand upon the wine-jar,” he 
said. 

Hassan’s black brows scowled darkly: 

“No; by the stars, it shall be the blood bond,” said he. “We 
will tear the hidden leaves out of the book of Fate and our-. 
selves re-write them to our own desire.” He turned to the 
tavern-lord: “Bring hither a charcoal stick, my gaping host!” 
he ordered. 

The old man came shuffling anxiously to where the three 
young fellows stood, and pleaded in a hoarse whisper: 

“For God’s sake, young masters, not that!” 

Hassan Sabbah ignored the old man’s plaint: 

“A charred stick, I say u 

The landlord held out a hand of protest, and begged huskily: 

“Tempt not the devil, young lord—there will no good come 
of it.” 

Hassan scowled: 

“Hast thou the charred stick, thou bottle? The charred 
stick!” 

The old man shuffled away grumbling and fretting towards 
the brazier. The night was cold. His feeble fingers fidgetted, 
seeking unwillingly a charred stick. 

But Hassan Sabbah was in no mood for delays: 

“Come; hurry thy shuffling feet, old jug!” he called. 

The complaining old man started, and picking out a charred 
stick he answered querulously: 

“T come, young lord—I come.” 
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He bore it reluctantly to his tormentor. Hassan, an insolent 
sneer upon his lips, watched his tardy coming. As the dragging 
feet halted near him, Hassan pointed to a space upon the floor: 

“And as thou wast in thy youth a student,” said he—‘draw 
thou a great pentangle upon the ground—that five may stand 
each in one of its points mn 

The old tavern-lord shrank back into the silence that held the 

lace: 
E “Nay; young lord”— He glanced about him anxiously, then 
with hushed voice of terror added—“ ’tis black magic—and for- 
bid by the law—on pain of death.” 

Hassan turned to the silent students: 

“Shut and bolt the doors and shutters!” he called. 

They arose with a will and bolted them hurriedly. When 
they were done, and had settled into their seats again, Hassan 
pushed the old man from him: 

“And thou,” said he—“draw thou the pentangle upon the 
ground, thou jug!—or [ll send thy soul jigging into the 
winds 7 

The old man cringed, terrified: 

“Ay, lord Hassan—ay, ay—I will draw the pentangle.” 

He shuffled into the middle of the tavern as though to do it, 
_ but Omar stepped towards the stooped figure and good- 
humouredly pushed him aside: 

“Fie! thou hast been drinking, landlord. Let it be!” said 
he with a chuckle. He drew his sword: “I will draw the 
pentangle,” he added. He proceeded to describe a pentangle on 
the hardened earth with the point of his sword amidst the nervous 
titter of the others seated round about. 

When Omar was done, Hassan turned to a lanky lean ungainly 
pale-faced student with weak sight: 

“Thou, Beelzebub,” said he, calling him by his nickname 
amongst the students for his reputed book-learning in the black 
arts—‘“thou hast the book of procedure and the knowledge of 
unclean things. How goes the business? We take our stand 
in the corners of the pentangle—'tis so, I think.” 

The pallid student they called Beelzebub dragged forth an 
old book where he sat on a divan, and in high-pitched reedy 
voice corrected; “In four corners only—leaving the fifth place 
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empty for the Lord of Darkness.” He peered at the book short- 
sightedly, turning over the leaves, looking for the place. 

“Good!” said Hassan. . “Stand thou there, Omar—and here 
thou Aboo Ali—and I stand here. Who will stand in the 
fourth place?” 

He glared at the shrinking tavern-lord. 

The old man alarmed, held up frightened hands: 

pect I, young lords,” he wheezed—‘“not I, for the love of 
God!” 

Aboo Ali with feigned contempt, to rid the old man of Has- 
san’s wilful malice, brushed him aside: 

“Thou?” said he— ‘No. Get thee to thy wine-jars!” 

Hassan scowled and snarled—as dog robbed of its bone: 

“And wherefore not the old bottle? Wherefore not, I say?” 

Omar stepped out of his angle: 

“Tf so,” he said decisively, “I will take no part in it, since 
whosoever stands in the fourth place shall be part of our destiny 
—and, though I love good wine well and him who provideth it, 
I tie my destiny to no tavern-lord.” 

Hassan shrugged his shoulders, appeased: 

“Nor I,” said he—“if ’tis so.” 

Beelzebub looked up from his book: 

“Tis so written,” he confirmed, tactfully. 

“Then who?” asked Hassan Sabbah truculently. 

Omar laughed—took the girl Leela by the hand, and led her 
to the fourth place in the pentangle: 

- “Thou, Saki—stand thou in the fourth place. I will walk 
heaven—or hell—with thee, if it be asked of me,” said he. 

Hassan’s lips curled: 

“A woman in the fourth place? Na 

Omar stood firm: 

“TI say Yea—or I take no part in the blood bond,” he said 
doggedly. 

Hassan surrendered with a shrug: 

“So be it, then,”’ said he. 

Saki stepped into the fourth place, and Omar back into his 
allotted angle, leaving the fifth angle empty amidst the shadows 
of the room. 

Omar asked: 


>»? 
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“Are we right by the book, Beelzebub?” 

The lean student pored over the pages: “H’m! Ha!” he 
muttered,—and finding the place of the procedure, he read: 
“There shall stand one in each of the four corners of the pen- 
tangle; the fifth place shall be empty for the coming of the 
Lord of Darkness; and a light shall be set in the midst of the 
pentangle w 

Hassan called to the landlord: 

“Ay, bring hither a wick, old jug!” 

The old tavern-lord sought and brought a little lamp and 
set it twinkling on the floor in the midst of the pentangle. 

Beelzebub took up the tale, and read on: 

“The fifth place being left empty for the Lord of Dark- 
ness mB 

The scared landlord could hold back his terror no longer: 

“Noble youths,” he pleaded— ’tis for the devil and none 
other. I do beseech m 

“Hold thy peace, thou barrel!” growled Hassan; and asked: 
“How runs the chant? ‘Thou hast the etiquette of it all, Omar 
Khayyam a 

Omar shook his head: 

“Nay, Beelzebub yonder hath the book. *Tis safest by the 
book,” he said. 

Hassan turned to the lean student: 

“Quick, then, Beelzebub! We call the chant next, is it not 
so? How runs the chant? Get thy wits agog!” 

Beelzebub looked up from the book, keeping his gaunt fore- 
finger on the place: 

“You had best all call it after me,” said he; and in his thin 
high-pitched quavering voice he began: 

“Lord of Darkness, lord of Death = 

They all took up the lilt like a litany: 

“Lord of Darkness, lord of Death ss 

Beelzebub coughed: 

“Stay!” said he—“TI had forgot. The moon must be shut 
out. Heaven’s light must not enter here.” 

The students tittered embarrassedly. 

Omar laughed: 

“The priest doth botch the service scurvily,” said he. 
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But there was no jesting in Hassan Sabbah. He called to the 
shrinking and awed old host: 

“Blot out the moon, landlord!” 

The tavern-lord shuffled to the forgotten shutter, wringing 
his old hands, shut it, and bolted it .close. 

Hassan called impatiently to the seated student: 

“Now, Beelzebub—by the book—how runs the chant?” 

Beelzebub blinked through his spectacles: 

“Stay yet awhile,” he said—“we have forgotten the blood 
bond.” He peered at the book. “H’m, ha! ay, here it is!” 
He read out: “Each of the four, standing within the pentangle, 
shall prick his arm and shall set into the wound of the other 
the blood the one of the other i 
- Hassan drew a beautifully wrought dagger from his sash: 

“Yea,” said he—“I remember. ’Tis so. Come! I have 
this knife with an ivory handle, dyed in viridian, and,set with 
emeralds, its blade wrought in Damascus with enamel—'’tis a 
handsome fellow for the office.” 

They pricked their left forearms with the sharp point of the 
knife, and exchanged the blood, the one of the other, each with 
each. 

Hassan put up the long blade in its sheath: 

“Tis done,” said he. “What next?” 

Beelzebub settled down to his reading again: 

“Then each of the four, standing within his angle, the fifth 
place being empty for the coming of the Lord of Darkness, afl 
present shall chant the incantation calling upon the Lord of 
Darkness to appear.” He sang out the incantation a few words 
at a time, and they all bawled it after him: 

“Lord of Darkness, lord of Death!” he piped. 

“Lord of Darkness, lord of Death!” rang out the refrain. 

Beelzebub peered at the next line: 

“The scent of asphodels thy breath”—he quivered. 

They all sang it: 

“The scent of asphodels thy breath 

Beelzebub suddenly looked distressed—halted—stammered— 
held up his hand, and said: 

“Nay, that was wrong.” 

Loud laughter crashed from the students. 


” 
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Omar Khayyam chuckled: 

“Clear thy eyes, Beelzebub!” said he—‘“or the devil will ap- 
pear upside down.” 

When the resulting laughter had run down, Beelzebub made 
another effort: 

“We had forgot first to call up the spirits,” he said, apologeti- 
cally. He started the incantation afresh: “Ye powers of dark~ 
ness, we call upon you and conjure you and require you to 
arise za 

They all bawled it after him, phrase by phrase: 

“Ye powers of darkness, we call upon you and conjure you and 
require you to arise % 

Beelzebub warmed to it: 

“To be our aiders and abettors and to fulfil our will-—— 

With a shout they echoed it: 

“To be our aiders and abettors and to fulfil our will. a 

Beelzebub picked up the thread of the litany where he had 
lost it: 

“Lord of Darkness! Lord of Death! the scent of asphodels 
thy breath 2 

“Lord of Darkness! Lord of Death! the scent of asphodels 
thy breath—” they chanted. 

“That whispered knowledge unto Eve, whose hearing made 
the whole world grieve—” quavered Beelzebub. 

“That whispered knowledge unto Eve, whose hearing made 
the whole world grieve = 

Beelzebub’s voice grew more shrill: 

“Rise thou, who solely hath the state to blot and change the 
book of Fate! uy 

They shouted it with a thrill: 

“Rise thou, who solely hath the state to blot and change the 
book of Fate!” 

Beelzebub almost rose to his feet as he cried: 

“Hail! great Lucifer, arise!” 

“Hail! great Lucifer, arise!” The students finished with 
a shout; and a sudden awful stillness fell. 

In the tense silence, Saki whimpered, and then swayed. 

Hassan Sabbah’s hard voice warned sharply: 
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“Step not from thine angle, girl! for we have not yet sworn 
the bond.” 

Saki steadied herself; glanced at Omar, and whispered 
huskily: 

ff ameafear’d.” 

Hassan cut her short: 

“Swear thou first, then, girl—what thou wilt do!” 

Saki hesitated; looked pathetically towards Omar; threw her 
head back proudly: 

“What Omar Khayyam swears, by that will I abide,” she 
said simply. 

Hassan Sabbah laughed. But there was no laughter in 
Omar’s eyes as he held Hassan’s gaze. 

“T know how to back my bond,” he said hotly—‘and how to 
punish him who questions my fulfilling it, Hassan Sabbah—and 
therefore Saki’s.” 

Aboo Ali intervened anxiously: 

“Tush!” said he, “we must not quarrel at the beginning of 
the journey.” 

Hassan turned to Aboo Ali: 

“Then thou, Aboo Ali, make thine oath!” 

Aboo Ali raised his right hand: 

“T swear it by the book of books,” he said. “So shall it be, 
so far as in me lies. I call the Prophet to witness.” 

Hassan Sabbah was well content, and made his oath: 

“T too swear it by my God—Power,” he said. “What have I 
to do with the prophets, or the prophets with me?” 

Omar shrugged his shoulders: 

“Swear by what thou wilt—so that thou but respect thine 
oath,” he said. 

Hassan scowled: 

“I swear by my best friend,” he answered, and whipped the 
long knife from its handsome scabbard. He put the blade and 
then the hilt to his lips, and forehead, and heart. “I swear to 
the bond. Now thou, Omar Khayyam!” 

Omar turned smiling to Saki: 

“Saki, come fill the cup with wine, that I may make most 
solemn binding oath a 
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But Hassan roughly forbad it: . 

“We will not have it so,” said he. “The girl must keep 
her place in the pentangle. Thou shalt pledge thy bond in 
pure water that thy head and bond may be clear and explicit. 
He called to the old tavern-lord: “Landlord! thou hast 2 won- 
drously wrought cup of crystal. Bring hither the precious 
vessel!” 

The landlord started—blinked at this truculent man in 
wonder—but after a moment of hesitation he shuffled out of 
the room into the still shadows and brought back out of the 
gloom a handsomely wrought goblet of crystal, filled with 
water. 

Saki held out her clasped hands to Omar, and whispered 
hoarsely : 

““?Tis the precious cup of crystal—and fragile delicate, that 
the mad pedlar gave for lodging—he that wore the honey- 
coloured garment of the Nazarene, and was crucified at the 
cross-roads.” 

Omar took the glass in his two hands, and raising it, he said: 

“By all that I honour, I too swear to the bond.” 

In the stilly silence of the ill-lit gloom he raised the cup to 

his lips, sipped, hesitated—laughed uneasily: 

_ “This is sorry stuff,” said he—“that tastes of nothing so much 
as nothingness— Sorry stuff on which to make merry or to 
make oath 3 

He ceased speaking suddenly. 

He was staring in front of him at something that moved in 
the fifth place. 

“My God!” he muttered in a hoarse whisper. 

In the shadow of the room there stood in the fifth place a 
figure in close-fitting black, like a fellow student, his arms 
folded, who glanced slowly round at them all under his brows 
with an evil smile playing about his lips. 

They all stared at him dry-mouthed. 

In the awful hush that held the place, Omar, still staring, let 
the crystal vessel slip slowly between his fingers, and it fell upon 


the ground, flying into a hundred tinkling pieces. ‘The evil 
figure smiled and smiled. 


Not a soul stirred. 
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Of a sudden, in the deathly silence, Omar drew his sword, and 
as it hissed from the scabbard, he stepped to the vision and 
slashed it through—and as he struck, it vanished, and the blade 
flew with a flash as if of fire, levying the hilt alone in Omar’s 
hand. 

As Omar stood gazing upon the bladeless hilt in his hand, 
Saki crept up to him and, grasping his arm, she whispered 
hoarsely: 

“T am afear’d . . . I,am—afear’d.” 


And they that sat about saw that the evil spirit had entered 
into the body of Hassan Sabbah, and smiled. 


CHAPTER IV 
Wherein we catch a Glimpse of the Undying Flame 


and crept away silently, making homewards. ‘The younger 

students, after many biddings of farewell to the few who 
were leaving the university, had brought back something of gai- 
ety to the tavern after the uncanniness of the ritual of the blood- 
bond and its strange happenings. But they, too, were soon de- 
parting—and Hassan Sabbah and Aboo Ali with them went 
forth into the star-filled night. 

The tavern was closed and barred and bolted again for the 
night—to all outward seeming. But four students who had 
loitered behind the others, quietly came back and stood guard, 
one at each corner without the place, where from the hill-top 
two could ‘look down over the walled city and two across the 
gardens and orchards of Shadiak into the leagues away, bathed 
in the limpid light and faery of the moon. 

A few still remained within, Omar amongst them; and, as 
they spoke with lowered voices, the girl Saki entered from the 
inner doors that led from the house, bearing a vessel of water, 
and set it down upon the earthen floor before them. A lad 
whose marked likeness clearly showed him to be the brother of 
the beautiful fair girl with the dark hair, brought a vessel con- 
taining earth and set it beside the other. ‘Then there came forth 
with the old tavern-lord, arrayed in the white robes of the Magi, 
an old man—and a strange dignity held him. 

Saki went to what had looked like a closed cupboard-door in 
the wall, and flinging it open, revealed a lamp that flamed in a 
niche, set in crystals and precious stones. 

They that were assembled there, all arose to their feet. 

The secret worshippers of the God of Zarathustra, partakers 
in the mysteries of Persia, stood reverently before the Undying 

40 
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Flame, which the old man and the girl and the boy, her brother, 
kept alight day and night as it had been kept alight by other hands 
before theirs from the day that the temple of Zarathustra upon 
the hill top of Mithra hard by had been polluted and the great 
fires profaned and quenched by the usurpers. 

The old Magian, facing the undying flame, and raising his 
arms to the light, uttered in simple phrase the faith of his people: 

“This being the first of the slender new moon, we are met to- 
gether to do homage to Ormuz, the great mystic First Cause, 
the all good God, who hath ordained through the voice of Zara- 
thustra his servant that we shall adore God solely by adoring all 
Good and by that alone, by purity of thought and word and deed, 
therefore by purity of body—that we shall show our gratitude 
for his gift to us of Reason by using that Reason—that woman 
and man are one, that woman shall be equal in all things as man, 
and shall be free to learn of the book of knowledge as man—and 
that we shall put the Lord of Darkness, author of all evil, under 
our heel.” 

So the dignified old man recited the law of Zarathustra, for- 
bidding the taking of human life, the adultery of man or 
woman, sorcery, cheating by weight or measure, breach of any 
promise given, lying and deceit, slander and calumny, the bear- 
ing of false witness, the making of wealth by dishonesty, the giv- 
ing or taking of bribes, the tricking of labourers out of their 
wages, the removal of a boundary stone, the turning of people 
out of their property, fraud, injustice, rebellion, cruelty of rul- 
ers to their subjects, greed and idleness, meanness and conceit, 
envy and malice. 

There followed the commanding of cleanliness, kindness to 
animals, hospitality to strangers, to the weary and to the traveller, 
respect to those whom we set over us, and help for the poor and 
the needy. 

His voice rising to exaltation, he hailed the Undying Flame 
of the sacred fire as the symbol of the undying God. For them 
no cathedral built by human hands, but a temple raised by hands 
yeyond the strength of man, the music of the wind, the majesty 
of the great waters, the fruitful earth and the light of the high 
heavens, that God alone can fulfil and build of His mighty 
sraftsmanship—no perplexing shibboleth to distract the sensing 
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of man in search for his God and the significance of God’s 
ordering of the universe. 


Omar stood and watched, as he had watched more than once 
before, the confession of the pure and simple faith revealed by 
Zarathustra to his noble-soul’d people. 

And it was at the ending of these simple rites that he asked 
the old Persian to join his hand in marriage with that of the 
beautiful girl Leela, who was to become all in all to him. 


CHAPTER V 


Wherein we are reminded that the Book of Life begins with 
a Man and a Woman in a Garden 


conquered Persian should be degraded to the office of com- 
mon taverns, the low infidel dog there alone might drink 
-of the forbidden wine; whereat the less particular of the faith- 
ful winked a tolerant and even kindly eye—and stole thereto to 
make deep researches into the mysteries of the pressed grape. 
The flat roof of the tavern on the hill beside the citadel com- 
manded the wide landscape of the pleasant plain of Naishapore, 
for its square walls were set highest amid the close-clustered 
buildings that hemmed it round about on the great mount by the 
western gate of the citadel—the fire-temples of Zarathustra had 
always been so built above the city upon its highest summit to 
greet the rising sun. Where the priest of the temple had afore- 
time been wont to stand upon its flat roof with arms uplifted in 
welcome to the new-born day, the young student Omar Khay- 
yam now stood in the smoky dawn with the beautiful girl Saki 
by his side. His handsome raiment was enfolded in a deep rose- 
coloured cloak, embroidered with silver, that he had drawn about 
him and about the lightly clad girl beside him, for there was a 
chill in the early morning air, though March was at its passing. 
As the sooty twilight lifted and swept slowly westward over 
the distant orchards of Shadiak in the train of the departing 
purple of the night, and the eastern heavens paled, evoking out 
of the gloom the vast theatre of the world where had been dark- 
ness, in the still air a blackbird whistled with full throat from 
the dim orchards afar and below, and his mellow flute was soon 
joined by the rising twitter of many sparrows as they shook them- 
selves from sleep; and, awakening to the new day, songster after 


songster increased the choir of praise. 
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The rains had come late, bringing forth tender verdure along 
the distant sandy wastes of the great plain of Naishapore. The 
false dawn had vanished in cold mist and the illumining dawn 
came up, flushing the pale blue firmament and putting out the 
paling light of the flickering stars, steeping the far jagged hills 
on the uttermost edge of the wide plain beyond the city in deep 
blue streaked with snow which glinted amidst the purple hills 
like polished steel. 

The fertile plain that lay about the city—well watered from 
the hillsides by open channels in the fields, water-channels that 
passed into the underground aqueducts under the city’s streets and 
houses—showed wide stretches rich in cultivation, whilst the 
larger waters of the river Wadisaghavar, on which the city stood, 
turned the wheels of many mills. Fields of scarlet poppies lay by 
the roadsides. Orchards were yielding rich promise of fruits in 
magnificence of blossom; and the world-prized rhubarb of 
Naishapore showed its broad leaves in patched abundance. 

The league that the famous city spanned within her mighty 
bastioned walls with their many gates, and her half-hundred 
streets, was early astir with the coming busyness of the awakening 
day—the largest and most illustrious city in all Khorasan was 

rousing from sleep, a mart the trade of which in silk and cotton 

and various fabrics made her wealth as vast as her learning 
made her famous. In the great square and bazaars that lay out- 
side the city’s western walls and reached out to the garden 
outskirts of Shadiak, and from the caravanserais and hostelries, 
the merchants were thronging to the traffic in their many wares, 
the hat-makers, the bootmakers and cobblers, the rope-makers, 
the cloth-workers and the rest of the bustling city folk. The 
caravans were loading with bales of fine linen, cotton fabrics, 
raw silk and the like, to be spread abroad throughout all Islam 
and even to find their way to adorn kings and nobles in distant 
Christendom where her fine fabrics and splendid stuffs were 
eagerly sought for the raiment of the great. 

The hoarse braying of asses galled the sweet dewy air of the 
morning, mingled with the deep clanging ding-donk-dunk of 
the camel bells as the melancholy cry of the drivers urged on 
the strings of camels and asses that were slowly moving out 
northwards towards the mines amongst the mountains to load 
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the famed turquoises of Naishapore and to gather the mined 
gold and copper and iron and the precious stones of beryl and 
malachite. 

From the parade-ground before the high citadel that stood 
guard over the city, the drums were calling the soldiery to their 
exercises. The place swarmed with the armed men of the royal 
bodyguard, for the Sultan was in residence at the great palace 
in Shadiak. 

Low down and reaching afar from the western walls of the 
city to the thickly peopled garden outskirts of Shadiak, rose the 
murmur of folk astir. 

The young dreamer on the roof of the tavern was little con- 
cerned with the traffic of the city’s commerce. He held out an 
arm, pointing the girl’s eyes towards a building that lay out 
westward in the track of the departed night, hard by the orchards 
of Shadiak. 

The girl raised her eyes from the thronged bazaars below that 
ran out towards Shadiak from beneath their feet—out beyond 
the famous college, that was the world’s centre of learning— 
until they rested upon the dome of lapis-lazuli that told of the 
shrine of the saint Mahruk where it gleamed on the edge of 
the village amid the blossoming orchards of Shadiak. 

The youth turned to the girl: : 

“T have found by yonder shrine, Leela,” said he—“a garden 
for thee and for me. ‘Thou canst with thy keen eyes see the 
reeds hard by the shrine that tell thee of water—’tis a garden 
by the water’s edge.” 

The girl drew closer to him but was silent. 

She knew men said that Naishapore meant the city of the 
reeds, and that where were reeds was water to make the land 
fertile. But at last she asked: 

“The others are about to roam the wide world, Omar—wilt 
thou, too, roam?” 

The young lover pressed her close to him: 

“Why roam, my Saki? Why wallow amongst the barbarians 
when here is the garden of the world, the greatest city in all 
Persia—and the most beautiful. Here too is the university of 
the world—here are the most learned scholars of the age. 
Wherefore should we turn our backs upon the splendour and 
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eat the dust of the desert and walk with dullards?” He laughed. 
“Some crave for the glories of this world, and some sigh for 
the Prophet’s paradise to come—but the pomp of greatness is as 
empty as the Prophet’s paradise is uncertain. And after all, 
the prophet could only promise rivers of wine and beautiful girls 
in a garden—then why crawl through life to old age and wait 
when here is a garden and a beautiful girl and wine and music 
with thee, Saki, here and now? In our garden with thee am 
I well content to roam, to write me my verse and make calcula- 
tions of the stars, Saki—and let what the world accounts great- 
ness roll by. Hast thou any hesitation—any fear of life in a 
garden with me?” 

She bowed her head: 

“Of fear, Omar, none—except of thy fellow student Hassan 
Sabbah. He hath an evil face.” 

The youth laughed: 

“That evil face will never seek our little garden, Saki—his 
is an eagle eye for palaces, and will pass us by.” 

“But if his evil shadow should fall across our garden, Omar! 
for he doth envy thee.” 

He caressed her: 

“The Arab is in my blood, Saki—we will in such threat flit 
and vanish into the desert—and when all is still again, tiptoe back 
into the garden. . . . Therefore let us straightway be wending 
towards Mahruk’s Shrine and so to our garden. ‘There shall 
we find two doors in the unresponsive whiteness of the wall. 
The one leads by its short passage into the courtyard of the lord 
of the house where tamarisks bloom—beyond which is entrance 
from the chamber of the lord of the house into the inner court- 
yard of the lady’s sanctuary; but since thou wearest no veil, thou 
shalt share with me the outer garden by the water’s edge where- 
unto opens that other wicket-gate in the forbidding wall. There 
on the grass thou shalt gather thy friends and mine, but only 
such as we trust well and love. And thou shalt recline on 
wondrous cushions upon the stone seat by the water’s edge in the 
moonlight and sing to me, my Saki, whilst I do tear their 
secrets from the stars. . . . Come, and let us together enter 
paradise!” 


A priest stood opening the gate of the white-walled garden 
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that ran round about the shrine of Mohamed Mahruk—the 
“Burnt” saint—who had been hideously put to death by fire for 
his love of a princess of the house of the pontiff, the Caliph of 
Bagdad. 

The priest threw wide the gate, an open Koran and his beads 
in his hand, that the faithful might enter and worship in the 
mosque. ‘There came thereout the fragrant scent of flowers and 
a pleasant sound of running waters. 

When, awhile later, there passed in the sunlight a young 
student in the dress of his military year of studentship, who gave 
him salutation as he passed with a girl at his side cloaked to the 
level of her eyes in a deep rose cloak, the old priest peered forth 
from the doorway, ceasing the telling of his beads, and saw them 
walk on to a further wicket-gate in the bare wall, where the 
young fellow, turning a clumsy key again and again, at last 
shot open the locking bolt within, and as he pushed open the door 
with a laugh and stepped out of sight with the maid, the old 
nan sighed: 

“What a miracle is youth!” said he. “A youth and a maid 
na garden! So begins the Book of Life. May Satan never 
‘enter there! Yet, "tis written that he did first appear to a 
woman—and in a garden.” 
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OF A STRANGE GOING 4A-HAWKING 


“Chance is the providence of ad- 
venturers.”” 
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CHAPTER VI 


Wherein we stand upon the Hill of Salutation 


A S Omar and Saki stepped into their garden and shut out 


the world, there passed through the eastern gates of 

Naishapore into the fragrant morning, making towards 
the flood of amber light that the risen sun poured over the 
plain, a cavalcade of horsemen with the young Aboo Ali at their 
head—he whom his fellow-students had nicknamed the Nizam 
ul-Mulk. They rode for the city of Tus beyond the gap in 
the mountains that form the mighty ramparts of Khorasan to 
the East—rode along the great caravan route that was the busy 
highway for the strings of camels and the troops of pilgrims 
that poured out from Naishapore day and night, making to the 
sunrise, for Merv and Bokhara and Samarkand, and northwards 
to Khiva, and southwards to India and Afghanistan. 

The rich retinue of the youth Aboo Ali proved the once 
wealth and high station of his father, a landlord of Tus, the 
mighty city that guarded the mountain gates of Khorasan. 
The greatly gifted youth had been sent to the most famous of 
the colleges at Naishapore to learn Statesmanship under its head, 
the great teacher Mowaffik, now a very old man, whose certifi- 
cate yet held certain advancement for any youth fortunate 
enough to have won the old man’s esteem; and Aboo Ali 
carried that document, addressed to the lord of Persia, in the 
breast of his doublet. 

He rode by himself for awhile, brooding upon his affairs— 
rode with shoulders squared, proud to go to his home with that 
recommendation that he knew full well would be a rich reward 
to the devoted father for the handsome manner in which he 
had strained his resources in order that his son might be schooled 
at the supreme university of the world. The young Aboo Ali’s 
eager ambition was to restore to the old grandee the wealth that 
once belonged to his house. 
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He gazed into the sun-flooded world before him as he rode, 
but he saw far further than his home in that magnificent city 
of Tus. And as he dreamed, there arose before him the 
dramatic pageant that had unfolded itself along that selfsame 
road. 

It was but sixty years since the temporal power of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, the Pontiffs of Islam, had come to an end, 
splitting Islam into the five dynasties of Africa and Egypt and 
Spain and Syria and Persia, when there had arisen as overlord to 
Persia one of the most brilliant figures in Mohammedan history, 
the great Turk, Mahmud of Ghuzni, “Allah-breathing lord,” 
as splendid a patron of letters as the world has known. He, 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, had ridden down these very roads with his 
conquering hosts; but even as he became lord of Khorasan there 
was that afar in the East which, could he but have foreseen it, 
meant short shrift to his great house. 

Aboo Ali riding there, could see how behind the screen of the 
mountains, like drop-curtain to theatre, the mighty adventure 
had gathered to its dramatic fulfilment. 

The vast pastoral tribe of Turks, finding the pasturage of 
Turkestan too small for their flocks and herds, crossing the 
river Jaxartes to find pastures new, under their leader Seljuk, 
overran the country from the Jaxartes to the Oxus river, and 
spread over the land, making Samarkand their summer quarters 
and wintering by Bokhara, where they gave up idols and em- 
braced Islam. ‘Their hosts pressed on, crossed the waters of 
the Oxus, and were soon at the mountain gates of Khorasan. 
Seljuk’s son Michael died, the aged Seljuk followed him to the 
grave, and Michael’s two most able sons, Toghrul and Chakir, 
became lords of the Seljuk Turks as the mighty flood of wan- 
dering shepherds poured into Khorasan. A year before his 
death, Mahmud of Ghuzni flung them back as transgressing the 
pastures that he had granted to them; but on came the tide of 
wandering shepherds again, to be attacked in turn by Mahmud’s 
son, but in the doing Mas’ud sealed the doom of his house. 

The vast flood of Seljuk Turks had been wandering tribes of 
shepherds with no other aim but the securing of good pasturage 
for their flocks; they now became warriors. Under the brothers 
Toghrul and Chakir they no longer craved leave to pasture their 
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flocks on new ground; they swept in mighty armies to the gates 
of capital cities and dictated terms to kings and emperors. 
Chakir sat in state as lord of Merv; Toghrul reigned in the 
palace of the sultans at Naishapore. 

Such was the world into which the pensive youth, Aboo Ali, 
riding there, had been born. And his boyhood and youth had 
seen that overwhelming eruption of these shepherd warriors with 
Toghrul Beg at their head, as they swept on over all Persia, 
spread out over the mountains south of the Caspian, and marched 
on over Mesopotamia. And now Toghrul, all conquering, had 
entered Bagdad, had given his niece in marriage to the Pontiff, 
.and proclaimed himself Sultan of a vast Empire—leaving his 
brother Chakir at Merv as lord of the East; and the Caliph at 
Bagdad had stood forth before the people and proclaimed Togh- 
rul King of the East and of the West. 

Such was the world become as the young horseman now knew 
it, as he rode into the picturesque green little village of Kadamgah 
on the slope of a hillside with its gardens about the waterside; 
and he and his cavalcade leaped from the saddle to stretch their 
limbs and change horses. 

Aboo Ali drew the letter of recommendation of his master, 
Mowaffik, from the breast of his doublet, and read it again. 
He was to proceed to Balkh as Secretary of the Governor there. 
It was a long journey, and he was looking forward eagerly to 
a rest at his father’s house in Tus and to the family gathering 
there, before he passed out over the edge of Khorasan to his far 
goal and the beginning of that life of statesmanship which he 
had selected as his career, and to which this secretaryship was 
the first rung of the ladder. 

_ But already his eyes were fixed on the Viceroy Chakir’s 
Court at Merv, and the fortunes of the royal house. 

To horse again, and the young fellow led the way impatiently 
for Tus. The cavalcade was soon upon the winding road that 
led up and down along valleys and hills, until the highway 
through fields of poppies and running streams reached ,the last 
halt for the horses where the wide road passes up to the steep 
ridge of the Hill of Salutation. 

As they took to horse again to face the hill, they found them- 
selves amidst a group of pilgrims. The steep ascent to the 
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Hill of Salutation, rock-scattered and rough, was strewn with the 
weaker brethren of the pilgrim wayfarers who had sunk ex- 
hausted under the task, only to struggle up again and on. 

The young Aboo Ali leaped from his saddle, set a poor 
weary fellow upon it, and led the horse by the reins to the stiff 
climb. His men were also soon out of their saddles, giving a 
welcome lift to broken stragglers. And the hill echoed with 
blessings. 

As they struggled upwards they met bands of rejoicing pil- 
grims returning from the adventure that was the life’s ambition 
of every Persian—returning with light step, their pilgrimage 
done, for they now marched with their green standards unfurled 
and flying wide upon the breeze, which told the world that they 
had kissed the bars about the tomb of the murdered saint at the 
sacred shrine. And as they came down the hill they called out 
words of encouragement and cheer to the struggling climbers. 

When Aboo Ali, leading his burdened horse, topped the hill 
amidst the straggling throng of pilgrims, he sank on his knee 
as they all prostrated themselves in thanksgiving that their eyes 
had been granted the blessed vision, where against the dark 
background of the mountains to the north there burst upon their 
_ sight afar in the valley below, glittering above a village amidst 
orchards in bloom that lay before them, and gleaming above 
the blue-tiled fronts of mosques, the golden dome of the holy 
shrine of the revered Imam Riza, wherein the murdered saint 
sleeps his long sleep. : 

Even so, in far-away Palestine, were Islam’s enemies, the 
Crusaders from over the seas, to fall upon their knees in like 
ecstasy, as their embattled legions reached the heights from 
which their eyes looked down upon Jerusalem. 

Aboo Ali hailed the returning pilgrims from the shrine, and 
watched them awhile as they added stones to an already great 
mound on the hill top, and tearing pieces of cloth from their 
raiment, tied them to the staves they set in the mound as talisman 
to keep them from harm on their homeward journey. 

When the recumbent pilgrims were rested awhile in prayer, 
they arose and, hailing the martyred Riza, they made eagerly 
down the long and tortuous descent to the holy shrine nestling 
amidst blossom of orchards. 
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But Aboo Ali now bade them all farewell, for the young 
lordling and his retinue had known the shrine in the garden 
outskirts hard by their native city of Tus since boyhood; had 
scant thought of pilgrimage; and calling Godspeed to the onward 
moving pilgrims they got to horse, and swinging to their left, 
raising a cloud of golden dust as they went, they galloped 
by green fields gay with scarlet poppies, spurring for the four 
towns that made the mighty city of Tus. For however pleasant 
his exile has been, home-coming youth rides eagerly to the 
welcome of his own people. 


CHAPTER VII 


Wherein Youth spurs into the Adventure of the Unknown 


O sooner was the young fellow arrived amongst his 
N own people than Aboo Ali began to bend his mind 

and will to an immediate setting forth on his journey 
to Balkh that he might make a beginning to his career of 
statesmanship. He knew full well that every hour that he 
tarried in the luxury and joy of his home would make it more 
difficult for him to sally forth into the desert and to go amongst 
strangers; and he dreaded to stay lest he might the more dread 
to depart. 

The urge of his young blood was towards action and ad- 
venture. And after-a couple of days of feasting and merry- 
making amongst his kin in his father’s house, the eager youth 
braced himself for departure. Getting to horse with his little 
retinue of men, he set his face eastward for the long journey to 
Balkh. His father rode out with him to start him on his 
way faring. 


At the eastern Rizan Gate, father and son dismounted, em- 
braced, and bade farewell. And the son, with a heavy heart, but 
bracing his will to his purpose, leaped into the saddle and rode 
forward without looking back until he had galloped with his 
men past green fields of barley and of clover that gleamed with 
the blue and lilac of the cornflower and convolvulus and vetch, 
and were gay with the scarlet of poppies, to the far rising ground 
where he knew he would have his last glimpse of the mighty 
widespreading city that had bred him. Here he wheeled his 
horse about and bringing it to a halt he gazed and meditated 
upon his home. 

Six hundred years before Christ, had Zarathustra given his 
noble religion to Persia—had ord at Tus a mighty fire-temple 
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of that wondrous pure faith that forestalls Christianity, and 
taught the world the sublime tolerance that allowed the early 
Nestorian bishops of the Nazarene to have their seats in Tus 
and Naishapore. Six hundred years after Christ had come and 
_ gone-the land was overwhelmed by Islam, and the noble religion 

of Zarathustra was put under the heel of Mahomet—and tol- 
erance for the Nazarene departed. Aboo Ali was not a Persian 
for nothing. In him was the yeast of Zarathustra’s purity and 
tolerance; but he knew that Mahomet was lord of the East and 
tolerance had not been in him—that Mahomet therefore must 
be obeyed. Yet he vowed that if the jest spoken by his fellow- 
students at Naishapore should come true enough to bring him 
~ to power, he would govern the land as Zarathustra would have 
had it governed, with an august tolerance, even whilst Mahomet 
should be acclaimed from the minarets. 

He knew full well that the Persian, whilst he had been com- 
pelled to Islam, was in his heart a Persian still, And knowing 
all this, the astute youth had in him the very core of governance 
whereby Persia could be governed and raised to highest fulfil- 
ment—if that letter of recommendation from wise old Mow- 
affik that lay against his side should be prophecy, and the Great 
Designer had willed that power should come to him. 

But he was restless; he ached to be on his way to the Viceroy’s 
Court of the Sultan’s brother Chakir at Merv, instead of going 
to the governor of Balkh to train his prentice hand in govern- 
ment. Still to climb the ladder, the most ambitious of men 
must even condescend to put foot on the lower rungs. So, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, he must endure awhile the narrow and 
bigoted atmosphere of the orthodox and pious lord of Balkh. 

He wheeled his horse about; turned his back on his beloved 
city of Tus; set his face for Balkh, and spurred northward to 
strike the caravan trail into the East. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Which discovers a Dullard and a Miser in the Seat of the 
Mighty, and tells of the great hunting with hawks and 
of the Strange Quarry that came of it. 


T the ending of a long and tedious journey, the travel- 
stained horses of the young lordling Aboo Ali and his 


men clattered down into the rough streets of Balkh; 
and gossip that spreads abroad on the winds in the East and wings 
its way to the uttermost bazaars more swiftly than the hawk 
can fly, had not informed the young fellow’s quick ears amiss. 
The cavalcade was shabbily received by the Govenor of Balkh. 

Aboo Ali came near to having to find lodging in the town, 
as his servants were driven to do, instead of in prepared apart- 
ments in the citadel. Indeed, the perplexed youth was kept so 
many hours waiting to be received by the Governor, that he 
had serious thoughts of getting to horse again and leaving the 
city, when at last he was ushered into the presense of the pompous 

_and arrogant dullard who was lord of the province. ‘The letter 
of commendation from Mowaffik, and a sealed packet that was 
with it—whatsoever the matter may have been that it contained 
—seemed to have an immediate effect upon the great man, for 
he at once informed the brooding young noble before him that 
he was appointed Secretary to him and would receive the emolu- 
ments of such office... . 

Aboo Ali suffered the tedium of the dull business but for a 
short few weeks. ‘The lord of Balkh was a stupid dullard, and 
indolent as he was arrogant. To add to the restlessness and 
disillusion of the galled youth, his servants were soon quarrelling 
with the pampered menials of the Governor’s Court, who, form- 
ing themselves upon their master’s model, demanded bribes from 
all before they were allowed to approach their overlord, and 
roused the derision of the stalwart men from Tus. They were 
besides as rough and uncouth = the men of Tus were accom- 
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plished and even dandified. The inevitable end of it all was 
words—and from words came brawling. To clinch the ugly 
business, the miserly habits of the lord of these pampered menials 
fell heaviest upon the Secretary’s men. 

Aboo Ali was a man to act swiftly when he decided to act, and 
he decided that he would risk all, leave Balkh, and with his 
men, before worse befell, would ride for the Viceroy’s Court 
at Merv. ‘There at least he would be amongst men of action 
and cultured folk and amongst fellow Persians; there at any 
rate would be the brother of the lord of Asia, and life, and 
opportunity and the rung of the ladder that leads upwards to 
untold adventures, whereas here in Balkh was but a sluggard 
~ asleep on a glorified dunghill that led nowhere but to humiliation. 

So it came that Aboo Ali begged three days to go a-hunting; 
so also it came about that Aboo Ali and his men got to horse 
and set forth from Balkh in high good humour, after weeks of 
sulking, with hooded hawks on their gloved hands; and canter- 
ing out of the northern gate of the city the men of Tus got 
the order to fly their hawks at Merv, and with a laugh they broke 
into a gallop on the heels of their young master and disappeared 
from Balkh for ever in a cloud of dust that was lost in the West. 


As each mile sped by, the weariness was endured as a godsend, 
and the heartache of the exile fell from them—what were three 
hundred miles when they were ridden towards home? 


Being beyond three days’ pursuit—having indeed gone a- 
hunting for three days and therefore unsuspect—they slept 
easily after putting a long first day’s riding between them and 
detested Balkh, and gave their good horses rest, and made merry 
all the way. 

Aboo Ali felt a confidence in his new adventure that had been 
wholly lacking in his sombre ride to Balkh. He felt the thrill 
of the right decision. And they thrashed the jest of the hawking 
well nigh threadbare from sheer jollity. “The poppies grew more 
red, it seemed, and the grass more green, as they drew nearer 
Merv. ‘There was no Governor of Balkh, with itching palm, 
to stint them nourishment. So tongues wagged. 

At last, as the gleaming domes and minarets of Merv arose out 
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of the blue haze of the west it was decided to send forward to ask 
audience of the lord of the East, the mighty sultan Toghrul’s 
brother Chakir, viceroy of all Khorasan and of the world east 
of Khorasan. There was much grooming of a white arab 
stallion and henna-ing of his mane and tail—much dusting of 
the richest raiment amongst the young master’s retinue to make 
one of the laughing fellows as magnificent as might be after 
three hundred miles of travel; and being in the saddle on richly 
embroidered saddlecloth, they set one of the hawks from Balkh, 
hooded and jessed, upon his right hand to crown the jesting, as 
the herald cantered away to Merv... . 

So Aboo Ali with his men rode into the splendid city in high 
good humour; and that good humour was given a fillip when 
news was brought back to him by a young noble who had come to 
the gates with their messenger to greet them, that the lord Chakir 
would receive him in audience forthwith. The young noble 
turned his horse and led the way through bazaars and streets to 
the steps of the palace of the viceroy of the East. 

In the magnificent hall of audience, the viceroy Chakir and 
his giant of a son, the prince Alp Arslan, seated enthroned, 
solemnly received from Aboo Ali’s men the gift of hawks which 
their young lord had sent before him; but both men rose to 
their feet as the stripling, Aboo Ali, advanced and knelt in 
homage, and having done homage, arose, squared his shoulders, 
and explained that he only dared to present himself to the 
lord Chakir, viceroy of the East, on the commendation of the 
highest of all the learned men of the university of Naishapore, 
the wise and aged Mowaffk. 

Something akin to amusement stole over the lips of the great 
viceroy—he had evidently already had gossip of the hawking: 

“Tis a long journey from Balkh,” said he 

“So long a journey, lord Chakir,” came the quick answer, 
“that I have forgotten the way back—and intend to forget it.” 

“But the hawks?” asked Chakir. 

Aboo laughed: 

“They are the most costly hawks in all Asia, lord Chakir, 
The lord of Balkh doth love above his honour his money-bags. 
He hath kept mine—therefore I keep his hawks. He will be 
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well satisfied, since he hath never paid me or my men a piece 
that he owes—and he hath little stomach for a horse. There- 
fore, lord Chakir, thou hast the most costly hawks in all Asia.” 

Chakir frowned: 

“I will see to it that the Governor of Balkh pays thee thy 
due,” he said. 

Aboo Ali held out a protesting hand: 

“My lord, no. The lord of Balkh counts his money-bags and 
snores—and snores and counts his money-bags. And there is 
peace in Balkh——_” 

Chakir raised his brows: 

“And the people suffer this dullard?” he asked. 

Aboo Ali laughed. 

“The people, being allowed to go about their own business in 
their own way, are well enough content and care little who is 
lord of Balkh. Knowing not the Sultan’s palace in Merv they 
account Balkh a paradise. ‘Therefore there is peace in the city, 
and evil smells, but peace. I hereby cancel all debts in pay- 
ment for the hawks which I flew at a venture and they brought 
me to the Sultan’s palace at Merv. ‘Therefore, lord Chakir, 
_ peace let there be in Balkh.” 

Chakir roused from a brooding fit and smiled: 

“Thou hast a wondrous wise head set upon such young shoul- 
ders,” said he; and seating himself he beckoned the comely youth 
also to be seated, adding: ‘“Then there shall be peace in Balkh.” 

Chakir was a very great man, fit kinsman to Toghrul Beg 
who had left his trusted and beloved brother to reign over the 
East whilst with the hosts of his shepherd-warriors he thrust 
his conquests over the West. Chakir, like the assured great, was 
quick to unbend; had, like the truly great, no fear of lack or 
loss of dignity; indeed he was a man of infinite humour. It 
amused him hugely that this young blade of Tus should calmly 
jettison the tedious dullard who was pompous overlord of Balkh 
and make no secret of, or excuse about, the business. It was not 
lost upon him that the young fellow set the interests of the royal 
house above any paltry interest of his own. ‘The hawks in par- 
ticular tickled his fancy. Above all as one of the house of 
Seljuk the man keenly admired the initiative and will of the 
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youngster as much as his frankness and honesty. ‘This initiative 
was of the stuff of which his own kingly house was made, sinew 
of its sinew, bone of its bone—the stuff of which leaders of men 
are compact, the destined rulers of mankind. It was his brother 
Toghrul’s only grief that the palace of the Sultan was without 
a son; Chakir’s favourite son Alp Arslan would one day sit upon 
the throne that stood on the dome of the world. ‘The young 
heir was level-headed and of abundant promise, but was too 
much with old men, and youth pays lip-homage to age whilst 
its will is shaped by the companionship and ventures of Youth. 
So Chakir sat brooding there with eyes fixed on this young lord- 
ling of the hawks. . . . Had it been granted as a miracle, then, 
that out of the blue of this summer’s day, God had sent this 
astute youngster to be a fit companion for the youth, his son Alp 
Arslan, who was one day to rule in the East, and a companion 
with the wit to steady that son’s daring will and reckless courage 
and to guide his governance towards peace? Chakir was a big 
man, and his son Alp Arslan as big and hewn from the like 
vigorous and athletic stuff—a mighty hunter. Yes; but that 
alone did not make a king. The good fortune that had at- 
tended the banners of old Seljuk as he had led his vast hosts of 
wandering shepherds ever westward to new pastures, that had 
stood firm to the shepherds turned warriors, that had stretched 
the arm of Toghrul and of Chakir in conquest over the wide 
East, would this good fortune hold firm with his beloved son 
Alp Arslan? Was this the sign from heaven, the coming of 
this youth, riding from Balkh a-hawking into Merv, with blithe 
confidence shining in his resolute face—the fearless confidence 
ofetrength? 4. 

That day Aboo Ali was given apartments in the palace of the 
Sultan at Merv, his servants in the men’s quarters, and their horses 
in the royal stables. Chakir appointed the young daredevil Sec- 
retary and companion to his son prince Alp Arslan and tutor 
to the prince’s six-year-old child. Soon the big powerful man, 
Alp Arslan, was treating him like a brother. 

The quick wit, swift resource, and large tolerance of Aboo 
Ali appealed to the able son as they appealed to his father the 
conqueror Chakir. But above all it was the long vision and the 
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grip of the human element in his calculations of affairs that 
roused that kinship of soul which drew father and son alike to 
the man. 


But even as he basked in the sunshine of the Viceroy’s Court, 
Aboo Ali, as at a suddden thrust of a javelin, was to know his 
first great grief. 

Before the year was out, people walked a-tiptoe about the 
palace. Chakir, the mighty warrior, had sickened; and the doc- 
tors could discover no cure of herbs. 

The dying hero sent for the young courtier, and Aboo Ali 
stole to the hushed room, fell on his knees by the bed on which his 
master lay so still, and burying his face in his arms, he wept 
bitterly. ‘The prince Alp Arslan stood with bowed head in the 
shadows of the darkened room by the head of the bed, and his 
son of six gripped his small arms about his father’s knees, sob- 
bing, and would not be comforted. 

The dying Chakir put out a feeble hand—that hand that had 
swayed half Asia—and laid it gently upon the dark head of the 
grieving man: 

“Grieve not!” said he. 

Aboo Ali raised his head and gazing at his beloved lord 
through his tears, he asked bitterly: 

“Lord Chakir, thou hast flattered me into belief that I was 
to bring thy house good fortune—and it has come to this! and 
within a few moons.” 

He buried his face in his arm again. 

Chakir smoothed the dark head: 

“My house goes beyond me, young friend,” said he: and added 
after awhile—“TI have sent for thee to tell thee my last wishes, 
Aboo Ali. My beloved son Alp Arslan and perhaps his six-year- 
old son after him, will inherit the mightiest throne on earth; and 
so that on the morrow thou and thou alone mayest announce to the 
people that Alp Arslan is appointed Hiceroy of the East in my 
stead, I appoint thee grand-vizier. .. . 

Aboo Ali looked up: 

“Tf thou dost will it so, Lord Chakir, it shall be so, and may 
God give me strength and wisdom!” 
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“Thou hast been given the strength and the wisdom, vizier” 
said the dying man—‘“Send hither the scriveners and let them 
write it so, that I may sleep!” 

The scriveners entered on unshod feet and wrote it, and hav- 
ing written it, Chakir was held up and put his signature to it. 
And when they had flung sand upon the writing, and as they 
were arraying Aboo Ali in the robes of vizier, the mighty spirit 
of Chakir, the great Seljuk Turk, passed out into the dusk. 


CHAPTER IX 


Which has to de with Haunting Perplexities that ‘come out of 
the Mysterious East 


N far Bagdad the Sultan Toghrul Beg rent his garments 
and wept for his dead brother Chakir. 
The two men had grown up side by side. When their 
-father Michael died, and their aged grandfather Seljuk, lord of 
the Seljuk shepherds, followed him into the winds, the two young 
brothers had stepped into lordship of the vast flood of shepherds 
turned warriors by the anger of the men who would not let 
them have pasturage in peace on the broad plains of Khorasan. 
These two men, made conquerors by necessity, had proved them- 
selves supreme commanders in war, who thundered at the gates 
of kings asking no longer by-your-leave for their coming or their 
going. ‘The brothers had parted only that Toghrul might lead 
his all-conquering legions out over the West, whilst his beloved 
and trusted brother Chakir should hold what their swords had 
gained in the East and hold it firm. And now Chakir was 
gone! But God was good and had granted Chakir a son worthy 
of the Seljuk breed. ‘To his nephew Alp Arslan, the big fellow 
so devoted to him, the conquering Sultan transferred his affection 
and his trust. 


When the childless Toghrul had divided vast kingships 
amongst his brothers and his nephews, the sons of Chakir, the 
youth Alp Arslan had refused dominion, preferring to be with 
Toghrul at Ray; and it had welded the Sultan to the lad. 

In the three years that followed the death of Chakir, with 
Alp Arslan as lord of the East, the viceroy and his vizier became 
knit in that friendship that was destined to raise Persia to a 
superb destiny. 

In the West, Toghrul was consolidating his powers and at 
Merv the viceroy, on his astute pene advising, avoided all tres- 
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pass on the sultan’s majesty. Alp Arslan’s vigorous spirit and 
great gifts as a leader of men had to be content with lordship 
over the conquered. It was now that he came to realize the 
amazing capacity of his vizier Aboo Ali as a statesman. For 
all his instincts as a leader in war, Alp Arslan had much to learn 
as a statesman: and Fortune had sent to him the supreme states- 
man of the age as companion and loyal friend. 

Yet, even as the viceroy’s Court at Merv grew famed through- 
out all Persia for its sympathy with the aspirations of Persia, 
for its encouragement of commerce, and above all for the high 
honours it set upon learning and literature, the young vizier saw 
to it that the essential man of action in Alp Arslan should not be- 
come staled or blunted by the routine of the administration of 
Persia, the most cultured and law-abiding part of his realm. 
With long vision, Aboo Ali early convinced Alp Arslan that 
whilst the tide of conquest by his royal house with its hosts of 
shepherd warriors had followed like an overwhelming flood west- 
ward across Asia out of Turkestan and had swept all before it 
in its westward tide until now, the time would come when the 
all-conquering hosts of Seljuk Turks might in their turn be 
assailed and conquered by a new swarm of ferocious warriors 
coming out of the mysterious East as Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
’ Turks had been overwhelmed by the Seljuks. So Aboo Ali 
turned the Prince’s mind from the West where Toghrul was 
lord and conqueror, turned the Prince’s eyes instead to the 
threat in the East, pointing out to him that the conquering hosts 
always came out of that mysterious East, flowed westward like 
a torrent of lava, until it spent itself in the waters of the Medi- 
terranean Sea in the west—or before it reached the sea—and 
vanished as the locusts vanish. 

Bent in such skilful fashion the ambition of this powerful and 
mighty hunter, Alp Arslan, was well content with warlike ad- 
ventures into the unknown land beyond that out of which his 
swarming shepherd warriors had come—was planning to get back 
eastward beyond the Oxus and to make Bokhara and Samarkand 
feel that they were subject wholly to his house, before he should 
thrust further into a more vast conquest of that mysterious East 
whence from out the rising sun, there were wont to pour forth 
these mighty conquering tides of men, in the firm resolve to dam 
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at its beginnings such a tide as might come flooding out of this 
further and unknown East to assail his might—was planning this 
mighty enterprise after striking down all hesitant vassals—an 
enterprise which by its astuteness and foresight, was to prove the 
astounding sagacity of his young vizier in the years to come, 
when there came tidings that were to mean much for Alp Arslan 
and his vizier. 

Toghrul Beg, being on the way to Ray, to meet and mate 
the Caliph’s daughter, death entered the village where Toghrul 
lay, stole to the side of the mighty conqueror, and stilled that 
great heart. 

So Toghrul Beg went out upon the winds and joined his 
-brother Chakir. 


Alp Arslan awoke to find himself lord of a vast realm. 

The young Sultan was thirty years of age, a powerful and 
commanding figure, of great stature, a superb horseman, a skilled 
hunter with the bow, “whose arrow never missed its mark.” It 
was the conceit of the man to grow a long moustache that stood 
out to either side of his chin near upon the length of his strong 
forearm. He wore on his head the high long black Persian cap 
that raked upwards near an arm’s length above his brows. When 
going a-hunting he was wont to tie back his moustaches behind 
his neck to prevent their baulking his aim with the arrow and 
fouling the bow-string. 

As just as he was strong, his hand fell heavily on any tyranny. 
He was open-handed to the poor, and free-handed in pensions to 
all who needed help in good works, above all to men of letters. 

That good fortune which had attended the standards of his 
triumphant people, and had stood firm to their leaders the broth- 
ers Toghrul and Chakir, led Alp Arslan to the Sultan’s throne 
in a happy hour. For he had been granted the inestimable boon 
that there had come out of Persia a-hawking to his Court to 
be his right hand a man fitted by every instinct of a loyalty that 
knew no self-seeking, of vision that knew no fear, and of de- 
cision and skill of statesmanship, to fulfil the people’s destiny 
and to increase the authority of the royal house—a man whom 
he could trust as a brother, as Toghrul had been able to lean 
upon Chakir. . 
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Robed in splendour and amidst every emblem of magnificence, 
Alp Arslan took his seat upon the throne at Merv as Sultan of 
the East and of the West amidst the acclaim of his people; and 
no sooner was the fanfare of the trumpets and the shouting of 
the throng sunk to silence than he arose and raised his Grand 
Vizier Aboo Ali to supreme office next to the Sultan, Order of 
the State, Controller of the Kingdom, Right Hand of the King, 
and thenceforth to be known to all men as Nizam ul-Mulk. .. . 

The blood of Toghrul and Chakir raced hot in the man, and 
Alp Arslan was restless and eager to be off to Bagdad to place 
himself at the head of his armies and to lead his legions west- 
ward to still mightier conquests and make Asia subject to him 
to the uttermost seas. It was but eight years gone by that his 
uncle Toghrul had proclaimed himself Sultan at Bagdad, but 
Toghrul now being dead, the pontiff of the faith was showing 
slights to the dead. A leader was of the highest necessity in 
Bagdad, and beyond it, if his house were to endure. His fav- 
ourite son, Malik Shah, was now nine years of age, and he could 
leave the boy in fullest confidence to the tutelage of the states- 
man who alone in all Persia could bring up the lad to fulfil the 
mastery of his kingly forefathers if by God’s good grace such 
_ mastery were in him. He could now give full exercise to his 
own urge as a man of action and leave his eastern realm of 
Persia in charge of his great Nizam ul-Mulk who was to make 
that title immortal. And his conquests in the west being made 
secure, Alp Arslan would return and concentrate his attention on 
this mysterious East out of which armies seemed to spring and 
pour forth like devastating locusts to devour the world. ... 

So it came about that Aboo Ali stood upon the great steps of 
the palace of the Sultans at Merv, and watched the departure 
of his king amidst the glittering pageant of the magnificent 
troops of the Body-Guard, and felt as heavy in heart as there 
felt heavy upon his shoulders the august robes of the Viceroy 
of the East. 

And the king being departed after embracing him before he 
got to horse, Aboo Ali climbed the great steps, and halting as he 
was about to enter the palace, he turned and watched the distant. 
departing of the king. As he so stood, there suddenly came to 
him a scene in a tavern where he had been partaker in a bond to 
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share what greatness should come to him with two fellow 
students—ay, he had signed that bond with his blood. He was 
not the man to shrink from, or to play trickeries with, a given 
pledge. Yet he wondered what those twain companions of his 
youth were doing—and what thinking. 

_ The memory of Omar Khayyam brought a kindly smile— 
Omar would be content with little, so that he were left in peace 
with his verses and his philosophies and his star-gazing. 

But Hassan Sabbah! 

His face grew grave, and he pondered upon it. For the 
whole three years of Alp Arslan’s viceroyalty there had been 
ugly whisperings about Hassan Sabbah amongst the spies of the 
-Court—and spies were in every village. 

Ay; what about Hassan Sabbah? 
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BOOK THREE 


OF THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 


“Trust in God—but tether your 
camel.” 
—Arab Proverbs. 


7” 


CHAPTER X 


Wherein we are allowed to Enter the Secret House of Mystery, 
and to become partakers in more than a little villainy 


F the strange journeys upon which the three students 

() set out as they left the tavern at Naishapore and sallied 

forth to unriddle their destiny, that was the most fan- 

_tastic, in the seeming, to which the deliberate and calculating 

brain of the sardonically handsome Hassan Sabbah bent his vigor- 
ous will and his catlike stride. 

Nature has wondrous ways in shaping her children’s way faring 
—the crawling caterpillar’s laborious habit and its sleep in the 
cocoon give scant forecast of the splendour of the butterfly— 
and he who had followed Hassan Sabbah as he made without 
hesitation to a grim grey home would little have suspected that 
it was with calculated intention to emerge therefrom to a ty- 
rant’s throne—yet his purpose was undimmed by any thought of 
failure. . . 

Hassan Sabbah loved the gauds of splendour, as all ambitious 
men worship strange gauds, but this young fellow loved the 
reality of power more. His father was a rich man, but had 
burnt his fingers in intrigue and had learnt his lesson. Hassan 
Sabbah had gone to the university of Naishapore like most of 
the sons of the master class, but he had been cautioned by his 
father to keep a curb upon himself—to give lip-service to Islam, 
and to be content with making a dandified appearance. His 
brilliant gifts he could not wholly hide—it was not in the nature 
of so arrogant a spirit—but under the outward show of a man 
of the world he had applied himself eagerly to every branch of 
culture that his renowned school could give him. 

Hassan Sabbah rode out of Naishapore in the early morning 
as Omar Khayyam with Saki stole into their garden, and Aboo 
Ali with his horsemen made for his home in Tus, but with a 
single horseman as his henchman, and in sober array. He liked 
to dress for his part; and he was now keenly anxious that the 
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world should consider for awhile that he was bent only on a 
modest part. ‘ 

The young fellow made westward, struck the road by which 
Alexander the Great had aforetime marched eastward with his 
Greek legions, and keeping the mountains that flanked the waters 
of the Caspian to his right and the deesrt to his left, he retraced 
the highway that Alexander had trod, until he reached the moun- 
tain gap that gives from the Caspian into Khorasan, and turning 
north, rode into the city of Ray that stood sentinal over the pass, 
and drew rein at his father’s door. 

Here was no ostentation, but the rather an aggressive lack of 
ostentation, a quietude and a demureness difficult to associate with 
the young lordling who had strutted it in fine feathers at Naisha- 
pore. A sense of secrecy pervaded the place; and doors were 
shy of opening except to signals given at the knocking. 

Nevertheless the greeting between father and son was af- 
fectionate—indeed Hassan Sabbah was the very son of his father. 
The two men understood each other as did none other. They 
were cast in the same mould of cunning and ambition; they had 
the same leopardlike gait, carried themselves arrogantly; but the 
son held himself with a serenity that showed the more iron will, 
_ and it fired the imagination and was the admiration of the elder 
man. 

“Ts all well in Naishapore?” asked the Man of Ray. 

Hassan Sabbah laughed contemptuously: 

“That matters little,”’ said he—“ ’tis of more account whether 
all be well at Ray.” 

The old man patted his shoulder affectionately: 

“All is well,” he said—‘now that my son is here.” 

The Man of Ray paused a moment, and asked anxiously: 

“There is no woman in Naishapore?” 

Hassan Sabbah’s handsome lip curled in derision: 

_ “Women are but toys,” said he—“and they make pretty toys 
in Naishapore.” 

The elder man laughed: 

“Thou art my son,” said he, “God is good.” 


The Man of Ray—it was significant of the importance of this 
secretive being who flinched from the public gaze and avoided 
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the sunlight, that he was known as The Man of the place— 
lived in a house that showed considerable estate, for all its mys- 
terious silences and barred doors—and its doors were many in all 
directions in those dumb forbidding sightless walls that knew no 
window or lattice, doors through which no man entered but 
furtively and after signals and signs made and given... . 

In the innermost and most secret chamber of this silent man- 
sion father and son lounged upon divans side by side. Before 
them were salvers of fruits and sweetmeats, but they lay un- 
tasted; for there was earnest talk between the two men as they 
reclined in this innermost room of the house, where beyond its 
only entrance stood shadow-like at the end of the dark passage 

“that led to it a deaf eunuch of the house, a curved sword gleam- 
ing in his hand. 

The Man of Ray, Ali ben Sabbah, had scarce allowed his son 
breathing space or refreshment before he had led him to this 
secret business, so urgently it seemed to press on the man, who 
had eagerly waited for this moment through four long years. 
And now the son before him was a man, a handsome fellow but 
youth gone wholly from him. 

“Hassan, my son,” said he—“I did send thee to the university 
of Naishapore of a secret purpose that I will now unfold to 
thee, since thou art come to the time that thou shouldst know it. 
What thou hast guessed at, what thou hast discovered, that is thy 
business alone. We are not given to questioning or gossip or 
prying in this house, but rather to evading questions. “Thou 
didst go to Naishapore sumptuously, and befitting thy rank and 
station, in order that thou shouldst turn aside evil tongues from 
hinting that thy father is an infidel. For, my son, there is only 
one danger to any man of purpose in Islam, the danger from 
holy church—that accusation which means death—the verdict 
that he is infidel. I knew full well that the strut and confidence 
of youth would make thee play the part of orthodox student of 
Islam in its most magnificent way in the public eye and in the 
gossip of thy college—and thou hast strutted it like cockrell—and 
the shadow has departed from my house. I am now accounted 
orthodox in that I gave my son an orthodox upbringing under the 
most famous teachers of the orthodox faith. ‘Thou hast saved 
my skin, my son.” 
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“How knowest thou, father, that I am orthodox?” asked 
Hassan Sabbah grimly. 

“T know nothing that I do not want to know, my son—and 
what I want to know I will ask when I want it.” 

The young fellow smiled: 

“T am glad to think that at least my innocence hath protected 
thee,” he said. 

The elder man chuckled. He admired every trick of manner 
and turn of speech that proved this young fellow his very son. 

“Hassan,” said he—“I will not be tedious—or learned.” He 
smiled, and went on in a level voice, searching with pensive eyes 
to put the thing simply and clearly. ‘Thou art latest from 
school, and canst trip me up in the Koran or the family of 
Mahomet, but I would just touch upon essential things and then 
to the business that I would now unfold—the reason for our 
locked doors—the reason for the mysteries that hang like a 
shadow about this house. And if thou wouldst rather, with thy 
young blood jigging, that I were choosing thee a harem, bear 
with me a short while first, and the harem is thine for the 
choosing.” 

The young fellow laughed: 

“Ay, father—the harem can wait awhile,” he said. 

The older man nodded: 

“TI am about to give thee thy first lesson in the ways of the 
world, Hassan; and it differs much from what they have been 
teaching thee at the university,” he said quietly. ‘Whensoever a 
prophet dies—and a prophet is always self-appointed—his fol- 
lowers make him a god. So Islam hath made Mahomet a god. 
The four teachers on whom in turn the mantle of Mahomet 
fell became no longer teachers but the word Imam became 
sacro-sanct, so that these Imams have become in some measure 
near to gods. ‘The first was Abu Bekr the close cousin and 
friend of Mahomet and father of Mahomet’s favourite wife 
Ayesha; the second was Omar the fiery friend of Mahomet who 
took Jerusalem; the third was Othmar another friend of Ma- 
homet; and the fourth was Ali the cousin and son-in-law of 
Mahomet—Ali who married Fatima the sole surviving child of 
the Prophet and was murdered by the holy men who snatched 
the Caliphate from his dead body. Now upon the pontiffs of 
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Islam whom we call Caliphs, who followed thereafter to this 
day, we will not waste our breath, but the death of the ignoble 
Ali who was nevertheless the son-in-law of the Prophet, as thou 
dost know, split Islam asunder. And just as every prophet’s 
_ teaching is debauched by his disciples, and just as his disciples in 
a generation so split his church asunder over trivial things that 
do not greatly matter, so the death of Ali saw Islam split be- 
tween on one hand the orthodox and established church wherein 
the Sunni believes in all the prophets and bows the neck to him 
who is pontiff today; and on the other hand the Shiah who re- 
rejected the first three pontiffs as usurpers and bowed only to 
the fourth, Ali, the husband of Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter. 
-Ay, ay; be not restless—all this thou knowest, but we come to 
what thou dost not know and must know. ‘The Persian is Shiah 
—to a man—and he is Shiah, not so much on account of the 
Prophet’s daughter, but because the Persian love of free thought 
is in his very marrow. Zarathustra is in his blood. ‘They 
taught thee not that at Naishapore, they are silent as to that, for 
they must give lip-service to the orthodox, since the Turk is 
overlord and is orthodox and wholly Sunni, being unable to 
think—indeed, ’tis more given to shepherds to believe—anything 
—but to believe.” 

Hassan laughed: 

“Ay, father—I begin to see the drift—I had feared a lecture 
on the Koran. But what of the Sufi?” 

The elder man shrugged his shoulders and swept the Sufi aside 
with contemptuous hand: 

“Tsha! All thi8 mystical pabulum of the Sufi doth cover 
anything a man may believe or say—that is why the poets are 
given to cloak their fancies under the disguise of Sufi. But 
what do all these warring wrangling sects matter?” He 
shrugged again. “Let us back to realities. The Shiah—the 
Persian—beginning with Ali the husband of Mahomet’s daugh- 
ter, acknowledges but twelve pontiffs, the twelfth and last of 
whom disappeared from the sight of men but will return one day 
and found God’s kingdom upon earth. ‘Therefore as thou dost 
know, are they called the Twelvers.” 

“But, my father, thou and I are Persian and of the Twelvers, 
therefore why harp upon this thing that we do know but do not 
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parade since it doth rouse the enmity of the powers that be?” 

The old man leaned forward eagerly and bent his gaze keenly 
on the young fellow’s rather disdainful face: 

“Thou didst enter this room a Twelver, my son; but thou 
wilt leave it another man,” he said. “Listen! The Twelver 
is not the only Shiah. The sixth Imam of our twelve, whom 
they called Ja’far the Truthfu i 

Hassan Sabbah smiled cynically: 

“Wherein,” said he, “it would seem that there was not truth 
in all the other teachers, however near to gods.” 

The old man’s lip curled with contempt: 

“The sixth Imam, Ja’far, had two sons, Isma’il and Musa, 
but Isma’il died before his father so that Musa succeeded his 
father as the seventh Imam. And there arose the faction that 
held Isma’il as the seventh and last Imam who hath withdrawn 
himself and will come again to rule over the earth—the Hidden 
Imam, the Veiled Prophet.” 

The young fellow was rousing from a cynical indifference, 
and suddenly leaning forward on his elbow, stared at his father: 

*’The Ismaili!” he whispered hoarsely— “Is this house 7 

“Listen!” said the other—‘“listen! I have near done. 
Know all, that thou mayest judge—even the orthodox,” he added 
with a dry smile. “It is now that I would undo much that 
they have taught thee at Naishapore. Put from thee the con- 
tempt with which thy learned and pious doctors threw aside the 
Seventh Imam, but still more guard thou thyself against their 
fatuous contempt for Maymun. ‘The Hidden Prophet would 
have become obliterate but for Maymun. It was Maymun, a 
very Persian, who brought the Isma’ili to life—Maymun, the 
inevitable fruit of intellectual Persia, compelled against his 
whole reason and logic to give lip-service to Islam. Maymun 
the freethinker, heretic of heretics, practiser of magic, though 
outwardly a pious Shiah, felt the evil eye of the fanatic pontiff, 
Caliph Mansur, upon him, seemed to feel his breath as the perse- 
cution of atheists came near by his door; took fright, and with 
his son Abdullah fled out of Persia to Jerusalem. It was from 
Maymun that his son Abdullah got his profound knowledge of 
all the various philosophies and religions, and his wondrous skill 
in conjuring and magic and alchemy which play so important a 
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part in the philosopher’s searchings into the mysteries of the uni- 
verse.” 

Hassan Sabbah was listening now with an intensity that knew 
no yawn. Of all the secret dabblers in the forbidden black 
magic at Naishapore, none had been more searching than he. 

“Abdullah,” went on the elder man—“‘was a man of bound- 
less ambition and of ingenious mind—but he was young and 
thought to leap the ages. He began to proclaim himself a new 
Prophet with a tomfoolery of conjuring tricks; but he learnt a 
Sharp lesson from which he was too astute not to profit—he 
found his hearers coldly indifferent and critical of his miracles. 
He saw that he could not overthrow Islam a 
. “God!” said Hassan Sabbah hoarsely—‘he too thought of 
that?” 

The old man nodded: 

“Ay, could not overthrow Islam nor seize power over his 
fellow men except through the ordinary man’s craving for a 
god, for something above himself and beyond himself. He 
leaped at pandering to the mystic belief in, and the promise of 
the Ultimate Return of, the seventh and last, the Hidden Imam, 
the Veiled Prophet, reckoning that he would never be called 
upon to pay; and he made it the basic essence of the mysteries 
round and about which he created a Secret Society into which he 
could net every shade of opinion by means of degrees of initia- 
tion—from the intellectual atheist and the freethinker to the 
most superstitious of the orthodox sons of Islam. Persecution 1s 
the breeder of the secret society—always. It was through the 
secret society alone that persecution could be evaded and brought 
tonaught. The pontiffs issued edicts against secret societies, and 
made them unholy and unclean; but the secret society, bound to- 
gether in the certain promise of the coming of the Hidden 
Prophets, solved the problem of security from persecution. ‘This 
body of the Isma’ili, held together by mysteries and secrecy, and 
compelling all to unflinching obedience to its inner circle, could 
defy the inquisition of the orthodox lords of Persia and of all 
Islam, could keep out spies, could strike out of the dark and 
withdraw as it struck. In it was a weapon that did not rust, 
and was never seen—a weapon that could arm a vast force, a 
force that could undermine Islam and overthrow the mighty 
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from their seats, for to it were drawn as by magnet all those of 
intellect and intelligence too profound to accept the fantastic 
contradictions of Mahomet and his narrow-headed and pompous 
following who waste life in splitting hairs and over futile mean- 
ings of the Koran.” > 

“Ay” said the younger man—“but how shall a secret society 
create this mighty secret force?” 

The old man touched his sleeve: 

“Listen! I am come to that and am near done. Abdullah 
made himself Grand Master of the order, and set to work te 
spread his doctrine of the Hidden Prophet. He sent missionaries 
broadcast; these missionaries posed as pious men who propounde¢ 
religious questions about knotty points of the law; it caught the 
attention of the orthodox, the Mystic, the Atheist, above all the 
narrow fanatic of the orthodox and the superstitious; and it was 
by watching the working of their questions upon the fanaticism 
of the bigoted as by its working upon the man who betrayec 
by his questions that his intelligence rebelled secretly against th 
falsities and futilities of the church, that the moment came wher 
he was refused further guidance unless he first joined the orde: 
by a solemn oath—and it was only when he joined the secre 
order and knew that the betrayal of that oath meant certail 
' death at the hands of unknown vengeance that he realised th 
multitude of them that were of the Ismaili. So far the orde: 
spread that today, a couple of hundred years thereafter, it rule 
as the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt over the whole of Islan 
throughout Africa.” 

The old man paused to watch the yeast biting into this vigor 
ous strong-willed man’s brain, then added: “I am done. Wha 
‘one man can do with hotch-potch and the mysteries, another ca 
do; what this man could do, thou canst do, and I, my son.” 

Hassan Sabbah’s black mind had been listening to every wor 
his father spoke from the moment that the crafty scheme ha 
begun to unfold. It fitted in all too well with his own vaguel 
formed ideas and gave them hard shape. : 

He leaped from the divan and paced.the floor with lithe strid 
the swinging silent gait of a leopard. 

“By the beard of the Prophet—or his lack of beard,” said hi 
and he laughed cynically—‘“TI am thy son, my father. Bu 
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whither thou wouldst guide me, I need little guidance. Like 
thee I entered this room, to all outward seeming, as a Shiah and 
a Iwelver—like thee I shall leave it with a heart laid bare to 
thee, for I am long done with theologies a 

“Hist! not so fast”—said the elder man. 

Hassan Sabbah stopped in his striding and looked at the seated 
man: 

“What is Mahomet to me, or I to Mahomet?” he asked 
curtly. 

The other shrugged: 

“That is as it should be,” said he—“but theology can be used 
as a weapon that destroys men, and does so as often as not. Des- 
~ pise it not—as a weapon. I do not ask thee to go through the 
tomfoolery of believing in it os 

Hassan Sabbah took a step towards him: 

“Thou art of the Isma’ili, father! This secret house, these 
forbidding doors, locked and barred, where no man enters but 
by signs and answering signals—I understand it all now. ... I 
leave this room as one of the Isma’ili a 

The Man of Ray held up a hand: 

“Listen, my son!” said he—and even in this carefully guarded 
room he lowered his voice— “It is enough for awhile that thy 
father is of the inner circle of the Isma’ili. When thy time is 
ripe, thou shalt be Grand Master; but meanwhile, and until all 
is made ready for thee, keep thou before the world thy strut 
of orthodox piety and pillar of the Pontiff of the Faith! It 
will serve us more than aught else—as it hath already served us 
well thy being at Naishapore. ‘The evil eye of the priests is 
searching as a woman’s, and the long arm of the law when it is 
the forthright arm of the Seljuk that sits in the seat of the 
mighty, is strong as it is long.” 

The young fellow strode up and down the room, pantherlike, 
for awhile, without a word, an unmistakable figure of resolute 
and unscrupulous will, a man of deliberate purpose and unflinch- 
ing act, and withal his catlike stealthy walk suggested cruel cun- 
ning. It was the figure of his father grown young again, but 
with an added self-confidence and freedom from hesitations, one 
with the daring to put a well-laid scheme to the touch. The 
only thing that brought a spice of anxiety to that watchful elder 
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man was the fear of this young fellow’s rashness—the dread 
of his lifelong plans being torn to pieces by the reckless effrontery 
of youth. But he was to be reassured. 

At last the striding lithe figure halted before the seated man, 
and broke the silence: 

“Father,” said he—“I have left the university of Naishapore 
with a reputation for persecuting the unorthodox, for hounding 
down the infidel, for learning in philosophy, in astronomy, in 
geometry, and in magic, and for knowledge of the Koran.” He 
laughed his harsh laugh. ‘Ay, and I have studied the career of 
Mahomet from end to end—and will teach thee what I know.” 

The elder man smiled, but answered never a word. 

Hassan Sabbah’s eyes gleamed black: 

“T can teach thee nothing, father, in magic,” he laughed— 
‘Jittle in philosophy or astronomy or geometry, even if thou wert 
greatly concerned in such things; but perhaps I can give a lesson 
in Mahomet 4 

“T wonder,” said the other. 

“Thou hast unbared the real significance of the pontiffs who 
have sat in the seat of Mahomet,” said Hassan—“I will lay bare 
the real Mahomet. First the facts—and then the lesson.” 
_ Hassan Sabbah seated himself on the edge of the divan by his 
father. “Let us rid Mahomet of all this claptrap of holiness 
and sanctity spun by the theology of the doctors of the law. I 
see this Mahomet emerge from obscurity to bestride the world. 
How? And mark this well, ’tis but four hundred years since 
this nobody arose amongst a barbarous folk who now breathes 
life or death to such as bow to him as a god, or refuse to bow.” 
He rose to his feet and got to his striding again. ‘Mahomet 
was born amongst a gross race of barbarians and ignorant dul- 
lards, idolatrous Arabs; all about him were worshipping their 
ancestors and graven images, the trees and stars and a vague 
Allah. <A child Mahomet is born in Mecca of one of its old 
heathenish families grown miserably poor and has to live on the 
charity of a poor uncle—has to hire himself out as a shepherd— 
enters later the service of the widow of a rich merchant. But 
round and about this menial fellow are Nazarenes and Jews. 
The great ones of Mecca and swarms of pilgrims to Mecca are 
idolators and worship the miraculous Black Stone in its square 
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temple of the Kaaba, built by Adam; and round about are graven 
images. Mahomet is an indolent fellow given to much day- 
dreaming. The youth of twenty has wheedled himself into 
the fancy of the rich widow whose servant he is. He marries 
his old mistress Kadija, the rich merchant’s widow, and lives 
in idle ease until he is forty—names one of his sons after one 
of Mecca’s many gods—but is becoming steeped in the religion 
of the Jews and of the Nazarenes. Suddenly he finds there is 
only one God. He has not the brains to create or discover this 
God—he takes it from the Nazarene and the Jew. The Koran, 
rewritten after his death to record his teachings, shows him a 
student of the Jew and the Nazarene. The archangel Gabriel 
appears to him and reveals to him his mission: but he makes little 
headway—he is a feeble poet amidst a race of born poets, and 
has cut a sorry figure in war. But he has epileptic fits and vows 
them to be a gift from heaven. He increases his ecstasies and 
fits with fastings and prayers, and he gains strength of purpose 
and confidence in himself. People begin to notice him—they 
like his one God and his promise of immortality in a paradise of 
black-eyed girls and flowing with wine and honey. First he 
converts his own house, then his kin—then the slave folk of the 
town. ‘This makes enemies of the higher classes; things grow 
dangerous in Mecca. But in Medina the Arabs are becoming 
converted to the one God through the Jews, and Mahomet has 
kin in Medina which hates Mecca as Mecca hates Medina. His 
wife Kadija dies and he loses the protection of her powerful 
house. Many disciples have been gathering to him in Medina. 
He flies to Medina—it is the year of the Flight—the Hegira. 
A new Age is born—a new reckoning of time. Medina flocks 
to the standard of The Prophet. He increases the number of his 
wives, though he lives on simple food and forbids wine. His 
followers increase. But the Jews refuse to be converted—and it 
arouses his secret hate. He decides to destroy the Jews. He is 
a timid man and watches from a great distance the first battle 
at Bedr between his men and the larger force of the men of 
Mecca. His men triumph and Mahomet exults in Medina over 
the spoil, He orders the punishment of the Jews, and rewards 
the faithful with their lands) The Meccans again come forth 
against him with an army, and Mahomet being timid about his 
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skin, would shut himself in Medina, but his people see their 
lands being laid waste and compel him to lead them—he wears 
double chain-mail and an iron helmet, but his people are over- 
whelmed and he escapes by a mere chance. Suddenly the Mec- 
cans march home again. Mahomet, to hearten his people, turns 
upon more Jews and distributes their lands amongst his own fol- 
lowers: Again the Meccans gather together and send a great 
army against Medina; but, advised by a Persian, he has a great 
ditch dug wheresoever Medina can be attacked, and he baulks 
the Meccan army three times his strength. When they go home 
again, he strikes at the Jews, beheads their men, and sells their 
women and children into slavery. But Mahomet’s heart is all 
the while in his beloved Mecca. He makes a truce with Mecca, 
and Islam is to be allowed to pay pilgrimage to the Black Stone 
in the Kaaba. He breaks his truce and treacherously appears 
before Mecca with a great army; and Mecca surrenders without 
a blow. He is gentle to his beloved birthplace. He enters the 
Kaaba, knocks the idols to pieces with his staff, and allows only 
the Black Stone to stand as a symbol of the One God. He has 
accepted Moses and Christ as the true prophets of God; but he 
is now the supreme Prophet of God. ‘The Meccans bow down 
and worship. He does not destroy the city—he exalts it. The 
- Faith spreads like fire. Mahomet grows ambitious and leads 
his armies to the conquest of Syria; but Syria flings him back. 
Mahomet is no soldier. He withdraws carefully. Instead, he 
makes the great pilgrimage to Mecca; and remembering Moses 
and Christ, addresses the multitude from Mount Arafat and 
gives them the Law. ‘Three moons thereafter he, who has been 
looked upon as immortal, falls ill of a fever and dies in the 
apartment of his favourite wife Ayesha. ‘That he should die 
fills the faithful with consternation and confusion. But he had 
created immortality in a paradise with beautiful girls. Arabia 
was conquered by a dull enough fellow with a poor stomach for 
fighting, but he had the wits to know that the sword is power, 
and the dream of immortality in a garden with fair women the 
sweetest desire of man. ‘The world forgot the lies. Mahomet 
hath conquered.” 

The Man of Ray waited until his son was run down: 

“Ay,” said he—“thou knowest the whole tale. But they 
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taught thee not this in the university of Naishapore. Well; 
what then?” 

Hassan Sabbah came to his father, and setting his two hands 
on his shoulders, he looked him in the eyes: 

“My father,” he retorted—‘“what this man could do, thou 
and I can do.” 

The Man of Ray arose and embraced him: 

“Thou art my son,” he said. ‘Refresh thyself with the fruit 
and the sweetmeats. Thou shalt pluck the beards of emperors.” 


CHAPTER XI 
Wherein we are guilty of eavesdropping at the Murder House 


ASSAN SABBAH had entered the innermost room of 
his father’s house suspecting many things, even sus- 
pecting that his father was of that mysterious Order 

of the Hidden Prophet, which he now knew to be the pious 
disguise of the outlaws of the Ismaili. The truculent nature 
and bearing of the young student at the university of Naishapore 
was little likely to have passed unscathed through the squabbles 
and jealousies of his student life without receiving sharp and 
‘nasty hints about his father’s silent house at Ray: and his was 
not the temperament to avoid probing into the cause of such 
hints. On the other hand the Man of Ray was not an easy 
person to discover, and the alert youth had soon found that 
_ the ugly hints had been founded on wild guesses and whispered 
scandal. He had left the university fairly perplexed and— 
guessing. He had carried out his father’s wishes precisely as to 
the manner of his home-coming; but he had been more than 
amazed to find that his father was more eager to inform him 
than he had been resolute in his determination to be informed. 

As he now sat refreshing himself with fruit and sweetmeats, 
the Man of Ray broke to him the fact that, at a secret sitting 
at nightfall he was going to be let into the mystery of the inner 
circle of the Order who were known to none in the order save 
only to each other and to the Grand Master of the Order—that 
it had been decided to let him into the mysteries, but that he 
was not to be fully initiated as a member until the time was ac- 
counted ripe, since he was a greater protection to that house as 
one of the Faithful which he was well reputed to be at the uni- 
versity. s .. 

When the darkness fell Hassan Sabbah at the summons of the 
deaf eunuch took his way to in! innermost room again, to find 
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his father seated there already—and alone. ‘The deaf eunuch 
stood guard at the door and Hassan passing in had expected to 
find a secret conclave. 
“Where will the others be seated?” he asked, hesitating to 
take the single empty divan. 
The Man of Ray smiled grimly: 
“T am the others,” said he—“I distrust numbers, even the 
seven of the inner circle, when it can be avoided.” 
Hassan Sabbah stepped back—halted—then suddenly with his 
swift stealthy stride, stepped to his father’s side: 
“Thou art Grand Master of the Isma’ili, my father!” he ex- - 
claimed hoarsely. 
“Ay,” whispered the other—“of the Order in Persia the 
Grand Master. Whisper it to no man!” 
“Responsible to whom, father?” 
“To none.” 
“Known to whom?” 
“Seven others only—in all Persia.” 
Hassan stood and gazed down at his father awhile; at last 
he asked: 
“Shall I meet those seven here?” 
The Man of Ray shook his head: 
“You will never meet them until you are initiate,” he said. 
Hassan bent his black brows upon it; but the elder man cut 
his puzzling short: 
“You will meet me alone, until you are initiate—and will 
govern them through me,” he said. 
Hassan threw himself upon the divan with a laugh: 
“T catch thy drift, father,” said he... . 


Hassan Sabbah soon realised that he was in a position which in 
vague fashion enough he had craved as his destiny. “This Man 
of Ray was indeed his very father; and the son was his born 
lieutenant for the dangerous business to which he had given 
his life’s work. 

Hassan Sabbah brought all his brilliant gifts to the deadly 
intrigue whereby, with calculated skill, without hurry or blunder- 
ing recklessness, the Man of Ray was hatching the plot to over- 
throw the State. 
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Neither father nor son, grimly enough, flinched from the 
state of affairs as they were—for though no time could have 
seemed more unpropitious for their scheme, it was as a matter of 
fact not dependent on a strong or a weak government, though 
naturally the weaker the State the better for their purpose. They 
faced accomplished facts boldly. “They were wholly undismayed 
before either the religious conquest of Mahomet or the mighty 
conquest of the land by the Turkish shepherd-warriors of the 
Seljuk. They dwelt the rather upon the astounding mushroom 
growth of both—Islam was only four hundred years old and 
the Seljuk lordship but the miracle of a generation. It heartened 
them rather than disheartened. They had probed the religious 
domination of Mahomet, and instead of being made hesitant by 
it, they had been encouraged by it—encouraged by the basic fact, 
as they saw ‘it, that the Mahomet who had arisen to power over 
the minds of men was a man of commonplace brain who by 
mere crafty cunning, by manceuvre and compromise and by 
juggling with the innate superstition of the crowd, had come 
to bestride the world—a trimmer of other men’s gospels into a 
fantastic theory of contradictions—a man who had set up as 
God a creature who was blindly accepted because Mahomet had 
discovered the key to his mastery and won the multitude by 
promising immortality in an exquisite harem of beautiful girls. 
It was the immortality and the women that had done the trick. 

Even less were they discouraged by the astounding rise to 
power over the peoples of the Seljuk Turk Toghrul who had 
just lately proclaimed himself Sultan at Bagdad with his brother 
Chakir as viceroy of the East at Merv. The miracle of its 
swiftness and the overwhelming of Asia by the vigour and mas- 
tery of these two Turkish brothers, instead of alarming them, 
only pronounced the fact that, given the man, it could be done. 
What one man could do, another could do. 

The innate confidence of father and son in their own brain 
and will only led them to plot the more confidently as to how 
they could likewise seize power. 

They probably little realised—even if they cared—how much 
of the power and overwhelming conquest had been almost in- 


evitable, thrust upon the Seljuk by the mighty flood of their 
shepherd warriors. 
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Their plot was to penetrate within the mighty State that the 
Sultan Toghrul was creating and to seize power by means of an 
‘inner and secret State which should make the government its 
footstool. Just as the Seljuk used the pontiff of Islam as his 
tool, so the Man of Ray planned to make the Seljuk his servant. 
Each of the seven circles of his Order of the Hidden Prophet 
was kept ignorant of the other circles or rather of their per- 
sonalities—knowledge being given in increasing amount to each 
circle reached nearer to the Grand Master, disguised under a 
shibboleth of mysteries, the Grand Master himself being only 
known to the inner circle of seven, who, like the Grand Master, 
were unknown personally to the lower degrees. The lowest 
circle and the largest, since it held the whole of the rank and 
file, contained the orthodox faithful and the Shiah Twelvers 
who had only to recognise the Hidden Prophet who should re- 
turn to rule over the world. The coming of the Hidden 
Prophet was a promise easy to give—it was the giving of a bond 
that need never be redeemed. 

The Order had spread with astounding success. The Man 
of Ray had already extended the nihilism of its basic intention 
throughout the fiercely discontented and reckless wild outlaws of 
the Mountains, and reduced their unrest to order; not only so, 
his secret missionaries were bringing into one or other of the 
seven degrees of the Order, without fear of being discovered, 
every intellectual and able brain which could not accept the 
narrow dogma of Mahomet, at the same time all who had any 
grievance against the State. A large number of the young 
nobility throughout the land were secret members of the Order. 
And so wide was the net spread that the Man of Ray was now 
meditating a more active part to be played in order to steady its 
Strength, test its vigour, and give it confidence. ‘The time for 
theory was over and done, or the Order would relapse into 
Eastern indolence of body and hair-splitting of brain. 

His son Hassan Sabbah had reached manhood, and was of 
the very stuff for the fulfilment of his life’s ambition. Here 
was the ideal man of action—a man who approved his every fore- 
thought and brought a ruthless will and unflinching logic to the 
perfecting of the whole plan. 

Secrecy and the mysteries were to be increased. ‘The Return 
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of the Hidden Prophet was to be brought nearer—was indeed 
to be at hand. Death was to be the inevitable price of the 
slightest betrayal or hanging back. And now above all and 
dominating all else, was to be developed that active part of the 
Order which was to be used for the punishment of all its enemies 
outside or within the Order, by means of swift death struck 
out of the darkness and disappearing as swiftly into the darkness 
again beyond reach of the law. One of the seven degrees of the 
Order was to give itself wholly to this mission of death—the 
Fifth Circle was to be the circle of the Secret Slayers. 

Hassan Sabbah saw that the power of the secret State within 
the State must depend wholly upon this circle of the Secret Slay- 
ers; and that this degree of the Order which was to carry death 
must be drawn from the more fanatic orthodox members; but 
neither father nor son flinched before this fact, for it was pre- 
cisely these men of lesser intelligence who could be moved by 
the certain promise of an exquisite immortality as reward. ‘They 
would be stiffened with the more reckless outlaws of the moun- 
tains. And it was time to blood the order and test its firmness 
and loyalty. 

Neither father nor son was touched with any humane feeling 
_ nor baulked by any moral hesitation. Their one god was 
Power, as today the god of so many is money. 

‘The two men sat in that secret room and planned mere wil- 
ful murder to test their strength with. as cold calculation as 
though they but schemed to raise the price of the people’s bread. 


* * * * * * * % 


CHAPTER XII 


Wherein is Question whether the Lion’s Whelp has the 
Lion’s Teeth 


r QHE passing of their great lord and Sultan, Toghrul 
Beg, hard by the city of Ray, was received with pro- 
found grief amongst the magnificent troops of his 

-bodyguard and spread with lamentation throughout the vast 

conquering armies that he had led, now halted along the waters 

of the Euphrates, as by a mighty dam, in their invincible march 
towards the sea. 

But there was no such faltering amongst the embattled hosts 
as the Man of Ray and his son had reckoned upon—no quarrel- 
ling for the dead Sultan’s shoes amongst his generals. Alp 
Arslan had wrought his viceroyalty of the East to noble pur- 
pose, and Persia had grown during his three years of power into 
a contented land where men could trust the law, know justice, 
and go about their various businesses in peace and security. It 
was a far more vital conquest than that of the sword, so that 
Toghrul Beg had been able to face the task of leading his hosts 
towards the sea without looking back—he had known the con- 
fidence that freed him from all danger of being stabbed in the 
back by disaffection amongst the conquered—had been able to 
march to conquest rid of all domestic cares by Alp Arslan just 
as by Chakir. 

When he had felt the chill breath of the angel of death upon 
his fever-racked brow, Toghrul Beg, that mighty man, had un- 
harnessed him of his armour, and had lain him down to die with 
the same unflinching courage wherewith he had faced life and 
conquest—told them to send word to the Caliph’s daughter to 
return to her home in Bagdad—and with the consummate 
statesmanship and care for his shepherd warriors that had brought 
victory to his standards, he had sent out his last command to his 
armies to call his brother’s son,. Alp Arslan, his viceroy of the 
East, to lead them on—to the sea. 
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When the news blew upon the winds that the spirit of 
Toghrul Beg was stilled in death, it found its way to the moun- 
tains of the Caspian hard by; and the rumour came hotfoot to 
the silent house of the Man of Ray, not without something of 
relief. For three years, father and son had been plotting and 
scheming and ever seeking more recruits; but they had had to 
go with marked caution; for though Toghrul had been too much 
concerned with the march of vast armies, he was not the sort 
of man to trifle with enemies, especially such as worked behind 
his back. 

But rumour came flying also from Merv, that the son of the 
old lion Chakir, this stalwart cub Alp Arslan, crowned at Merv, 
was already on his way to be crowned again by the pontiff of 
the faith in Bagdad; by all accounts he was as dangerous a 
whelp with which to trifle as the lion that bred him; and 
Chakir’s hand had been a heavy hand on any man upon whom 
it fell. And of confusion amidst the waiting hosts by Bagdad 
there was none. 

However, this son of the old lion, this Alp Arslan, was coming 
out of the East to take command of the Turkish hosts, and if 
he slipped or showed himself a dullard or a bungler it would 
be the easier to strike at him since one man alone now ruled 
over the land. ‘To smite the Sultan down would now be to 
win all. Whilst this new Sultan turned his eyes to the West 
and to the waging of war, he would have to leave Persia behind 
him—perhaps unwatched and unguarded! And the heir to 
the throne was but a little child! 

Three years had left Hassan Sabbah the same Hassan Sabbah, 
except that youth was gone from him. It had been wholly lost 
upon him that those three years had seen Alp Arslan guided to 
the creation of this wondrous content within the realm by some 
skilled hand—by a skilled brain that had set up everywhere a 
wide tolerance in religion, an even-handed justice, a feeling of 
security, and as stern and swift punishment for the breakers 
of the laws. 

At any rate they would look upon the face of their King as 
he passed by, and discover whether he were a whelp of the old 
lion and dangerous in his hunting. 
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BOOK FOUR 
OF THE COMING AND GOING OF THE KING 
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“All things have two handles— _ 
beware of the wrong one!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Wherein the King decides that it is the Singer’s business to 
sing—and little harm done 


S the Nizam ul-Mulk took his way slowly up the great 
steps that led to the palace of the Sultans at Merv, 


feeling loneliness at the King’s passing forth, and 
troubled of a sudden by the vision of his two fellow students 
and their blood bond, Alp Arslan, arrayed in splendour, rode 
out of the city at the head of the magnificent bodyguard of 
horsemen who were the flower of the nobility of Persia—rode 
out to the West to take the road by Tus and Naishapore that 
led to the hosts of his shepherd warriors where they waited for 
his coming beyond Bagdad by the waters of the Euphrates. 

The sun glittered upon the chain-mail and polished steel of the 
squadrons in the gorgeous procession, as with music the armed 
host marched along the road towards the mountain gates of 
Khorasan; and the giant figure of the Sultan rode at their 
head, brooding upon many things, even as his heart thrilled at 
the prospect of putting himself at the head of his hosts in the 
West. The huge fellow felt strangely alone amidst his splen- 
did companions—he missed sadly the brotherhood of that loyal 
companion whom he had felt bound to leave behind him at 
Mery as viceroy to govern his Eastern realm whilst, like his 
kinsman Toghrul, he went. forth to conquest of the West. 
With his Nizam ul-Mulk he had travelled this road and wandered 
over all Khorasan for three years, bringing peace and justice 
and contentment in a wondrous rebirth to all Persia. Universi- 
ties had been created and endowed, as well as the older universi- 
ties enriched and encouraged. Learning had become the key to 
advancement everywhere. Persia was become a land of singing- 
birds. Poets were making tuneful verse... . 

As the glittering troops came over the rise and wended their 
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way towards the majestic city of Tus, there came forth from its 
northeastern gate a funeral procession with wailing of women 
and loud lamentation. ‘The heralds spurred forward to sweep 
the procession aside out of the way of the king’s majesty; but 
Alp Arslan, rousing from his thinking, cantered forth to stay 
their hands. 

“Who is he that hath veiled his face and goeth to sleep?” 
asked the king, as he drew rein before them, a majestic figure. 

“Tis the dust of Ali ben Ishak, Lord Sultan, the father of 
him who is Nizam ul-Mulk,” they answered. . 

“Tis Godsent,” said the king—“that it hath been granted 
to the Sultan that he may follow Ali ben Ishak to his grave and 
do him honour. Move on! I follow.” 

He leaped from his horse, and giving the reins to a herald, 
and signing to his cavalcade to stand aside, he walked after the 
bier, his huge frame resplendent in chain-mail; and a thousand 
horsemen in mail, leaping from their saddles, and leading their 
richly caparisoned horses, moved slowly after him. So they laid 
Ali ben Ishak to rest. . . . 

Thereafter Alp Arslan with his host rode into Tus, gave 
audience in the great square, and without further ado rode on 
to the southern gate, where dismounting, he and all with him 
‘went forth on foot, leading their chargers, through the garden 
outskirts to the Place of Martyrdom that is called Mashad; thus 
the Sultan brought them to their pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the martyred saint. And the pilgrimage being made, they got 
them to horse again and rode up the Hill of Salutation and made 
for Naishapore. 


For three days the King lay at the splendid palace of the 
Sultans in the gardens of Shadiak, granting audience to all and 
sundry, to redress wrongs and to give ear to complaints. 

But they who had complaints to bring were few except the 
priests; and when Alp Arslan, seated upon the seat of judgment 
in the hall of audience, saw that there were only doctors of 
the law of Islam gathered together there to make plaint, he 
smiled—since the Nizam ul-Mulk had prophesied that so it 
would be. 

Now when the Turkish shepherds had come pouring out of the 
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East seeking new pastures they had cast their idols from them 
into the waters of the Oxus and had embraced the simple and 
war-like faith of Islam in its most orthodox form; but they 
were men of action, little given to splitting the hairs of argu- 
ment with the learned doctors of the law and the prophet. 
Alp Arslan was an orthodox Sunni enough, but he had learnt 
the lesson from his Nizam ul-Mulk that the Persian cared 
nothing as to who ruled over him and his land so that he was 
left to be a Persian and to pursue his own life in his own way. 
The king had also come to realize in his three years of viceroy- 
alty with Nizam ul-Mulk as his constant companion that the 
pontiffs and the priests of his orthodox Sunni faith, knowing the 
_ royal house to be orthodox, would never be able to understand 

that he might not be as narrow of skull and fanatic of heart as 
they; and he had to suffer their paltry and bitter sanctity as 
best he could, and to mitigate it by careful conciliations. 

Alp Arslan therefore smiled, and prepared himself for a 
dreary dose of orthodoxy and doctrine, with suggestions for 
persecution and heresy-hunting; he settled his huge body and set 
to cudgelling his wits as to how he might brush the tedious 
business aside without offence. 

It appeared that there was a particular bitterness about a 
brilliant young fellow called Omar Khayyam who kept himself 
over-much to himself in his garden, gazing at the stars, making 
caculations in mathematics that were astounding the learned men 
of the universities, though they could not discover that he was 
guilty of black magic; but he was writing philosophy that they 
confessed to be above their heads though it did not seem to 
concern itself with keeping in step with the teachings of Islam. 

The Sultan listened until they had run down. 

Lolling back in his throne he nodded: 

“Perhaps this Omar Khayyam hath not such sound knowledge 
of the Book of our Faith as you learned doctors of the law 
could give him,” said the king. 

The holy men were indignant: 

“On the contrary, Lord Sultan, this young philosopher knows 
the Koran by heart—knows all the various readings of vexed 
passages by heart—doth indeed even quote them to make us 
ridiculous.” 
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“Then,” said the king—‘“he must indeed be wise in the 
Koran and a good son of Islam.” 

“He doth trip us up in doctrine,” said a surly fellow. 

The king looked at him solemnly and shrugged his shoulders: 

“Then thou hadst best keep out of his garden and cease to 
set traps for his feet—so wouldst thou avoid undue humiliation,” 
said the king. 

“Nay, Lord Sultan; he doth carry his disputations into public 
places and bringeth us into contempt before the people,” said 
another. 

The king turned to him: 

“Then dispute not with the rascal,” said he, “but pass him 
by, and thou canst the more easily avoid contempt. If a man’s 
sword be quicker in skill, and sharper in thrust and cut, and 
more deadly in parry than thine, it were the act of a fool to 
pick a quarrel with such.” 

A sour-faced fellow took up the tale with what had evidently 
been kept in hand for the deadly blow. It seemed that the 
thing which had caused the learned and pious doctors the most 
serious shaking of solemn heads was the young fellow’s excursion 
into poetry—his verses were getting on to the tongues of the 
students and were even being repeated with zest in the market- 
. place. 

The Sultan’s eyes twinkled as he strove to keep a grave face: 

“And what is the ugly music that this wild-cat sings in his 
garden?” he asked. 

“He doth greet the rising sun not with prayer but with call to 
the tavern and the drinking of wine, urging the world to drink 
and rating the tavern-lord for sluggish opening of the tavern 
door since we have so short a while to live, and being departed 
can return no more. ‘The greatest are but dust and become but 
dust, whilst the nightingale sings to the rose; that all else passes, 
but gardens blossom by the water’s edge and there is wine to 
drink, so fling repentence into the fire and fill the cup, since we 
are given so short a life, and life is on the wing.” 

The king nodded: 

“Ay,” said he—but is it heresy that life is short and life 
is on the wing?” 
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They were dumb awhile. 

“Come!” said the king—“if this be heresy, crucify the rogue! 
and if it be not heresy and ye have crucified the rogue, then will 
I crucify you all.” 

One of them answered: 

“Lord Sultan—granted he doth speak the truth when he sings 
that the leaves of life are falling one by one, but is that good 
cause that he should cry out upon the great dead? sing that just 
as the roses of yesterday are scattered in the wind, so have the 
mighty heroes passed out upon the winds? ‘Therefore, saith he, 
heed not Greatness; leave the great to perish on the winds, 
*twere better to forget slave and sultan, and to be content with a 
. book of verse, a jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and the love of 
a girl in a garden. Indeed, so he hath it, thus may we at any 
rate make certain of paradise here below who are not too sure 
about the promised paradise beyond the grave.” 

“At least this fellow is a good subject since he will give us 
no trouble, having no itch to seize our diadem,” said Alp Arslan 
dryly. 

“Lord Sultan, ’tis true—but he is not content to be a good 
subject—he warns that ’tis but ashes in the mouth to seek honour 
and glory in this world—these are but baubles—’tis vain to 
suffer mortification of the flesh and to sigh for a paradise beyond 
the grave—'tis better to live blithely and seek what paradise is 
to be found here and let the promise go of such paradise as the 
Prophet gives us—since whether we be spendthrift or miser, 
we only know for certain that both become but dust. Ambi- 
tion turns to ashes; even mighty sultan after sultan with all 
his pomp abode but his destined hour and is gone—the wild ass 
stamps on the forgotten grave where the mightiest hunter Bahrum 
sleeps—and cannot break his sleep.” 

Alp Arslan nodded: 

“Ay, of a truth,” said he—“the rascal is no courtier; but you 
learned men are wiser far than he. Ye can fill the gap in this 
fellow’s ignorance. ‘This mightiest hunter, this king of kings, 
this Bahrum—where doth he sleep?” 

They fell into silence. None knew. 

“What?” said the king— “All silent? Come! where doth 
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this king of kings sleep?” He roused and ordered roughly. 
“Answer me!” Alp Arslan had an eye that brooked no 
shuffling. 

“Lord Sultan, we know not. His grave is forgot,” said an 
old man. 

Alp Arslan smiled: 

“Ah,” said he—“methinks ye have all forgotten to add a 
pretty conceit that this singing rogue wrote as balm for the heal 
of the great. Doth it not run somewhat thus?—I sometimes 
think that never blows so red the rose as where some buried 
Cesar bled; that every violet the Garden <vears dropped in her 
lap from some once lovely Head. Oho! A courtier after all, 
my learned friends! A courtier after all! And a most sweet 
and truthful singer—for a courtier.” 

“Yea, Lord Sultan—but is it good morals or good logic to 
urge that ’tis best to live today in blithe fashion and fill the 
cup with wine to drown tomorrow, since they who now make 
merry may tomorrow be with yesterday’s seven thousand years?” 

Alp Arslan was silent awhile, he was gazing into the beyond. 
Suddenly he answered: ; 

“T will answer question with question. Is it rank heresy that 
we had best make most of what the good God hath given to us 

“to enjoy before we too into the Dust descend?” 

A shrewd fellow of them cried out: 

“O King, live for ever!” 

The sultan’s lip curled: 

“Ay,” said he—“as doth the king of kings, the mighty hunter 
Bahrum—to whom they too, who are dust, also once cried: O 
King, live for ever!” 

“Mighty deeds live on,” said another. 

The king nodded gravely: 

_ “Tis true,” he said— “tis at least to be hoped true. The 
doer only dies.” 

The plaint looking as if it had run dry, the king added after 
awhile 

“Well; what is the charge against this wild singing bird?” 

“Lord Sultan, ’tis forbidden to drink wine.” 

Alp Arslan laughed: 

““Woulds’t thou have me fling all Persia into a dungeon?” 
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dox Sufi tomfoolery, meaning by the Vine the tree of Life, and 
by wine the ecstasy of the soul, and by the tavern the mosque, 
and the like conceits—or what any poet in his fancy paints. 
To such everything is anything but what it is. All poets are 
liars. Listen to their pretty babble! A beautiful maid hath 
eyes of a gazelle—which is a stupid lie—if a pretty lie—for she 
hath rather the eyes of a pretty woman. ... So their goats 
become lions; and their jackasses sing as melodiously as night- 
ingales. Imagination hath an empire beyond the sway of kings 
—or the laws of the universities. Heed not the poets, nor 
waste sleep upon their follies. *”Tis all harmless lunacy, and 
“the moon is at the full.” 

Alp Arslan rose to his feet: 

“Worthy and pious doctors of the law and the Faith,” said 
the king bowing to them all—“TI thank you for most learned 
entertainment. And inasmuch as you have reposed your con- 
fidence in me, I will repose mine in you. Fret not your souls 
with singing-birds; but the rather keep close guard upon the 
honour of your university—in which you reveal a worthy 
pride—against the evil thoughts of a scoundrel or so upon whom 
I am about to look as I go forth to war—for there is more than 
one who with his mouth will say O king, live for ever! but 
unlike your loyal hearts, their black souls will not be in accord 
with their loose mouths. Beware, when such urge you to snare 
singing-birds or to cage the imagination! ‘There is only evil 
in their purpose. A bird must to its wings. And I to horse— 
and so on to where my hosts wait for me—to march into to- 
morrow and discover what lies in might and power—perhaps to 
chew upon this wild-cat’s mewing. ‘The Court has risen. . . .” 

The trumpets blared a fanfarade, the drums rolled; and the 
king rode forth from Naishapore in splendour and in majesty. 


Amidst the populace that watched the sultan go, stood Saki and 
her singing-bird. As the fading music throbbed away into the 
distance, Saki said: 

“There is wondrous thrill in the music of a drum.” 

Omar Khayyam nodded: 

“Ay,” said he—“for so hollow and empty a thing.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
Wherein the King goes into the West 


LP ARSLAN and his splendid companions, moving 
west, struck the road that Alexander the Great had 


trod coming into the East; so it came that, leaving the 
desert to their left and keeping the mountains to their right, 
they rode by the selfsame way that, three years before, had been 
taken by young Hassan Sabbah to his father’s house in Ray— 
for it was some whim of the king that he should show his face 
in Ray. Indeed, did not the huge city stand sentinal over the 
northern mountain gate into Khorasan? therefore it should know 
and recognise its master who had played about its thoroughfares 
as a boy. That jest tickled Alp Arslan—but he kept the bite 
of it for the very few; and the innermost core of the jest he 
kept in his own skull. 

The king knew the place well. His uncle Toghrul had made 
Ray his kingly city when he came out of the East, and divided 
his conquests amongst his kin. He the lad Alp Arslan had re- 
fused a kingdom, asking instead to be with Toghrul. It had 
pleased the sultan who had found his kin only too greedy for 
kinship, and it had woven the sultan’s robes for the boy when the 
time should come for Toghrul to go out upon the winds. So 
Alp Arslan, the king, knew every stone and alley of the mighty 
city. 

When the king was come to Ray, where the people made holi- 
day to greet their lord, the sentinels on the gates round about the 
city noticed that the troops of the sultan came first and encircled 
the walls of the city; then came the sultan riding into the city only 
with the nobles of the bodyguard. 

He rode in the splendour of his chain-mail to the place where 
stood the house of the Man of Ray; and when he was come 


before it he drew rein and his squadron of the nobles of the 
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bodyguard made a glittering escort as they rode up and drew 
rein to either hand. 

A herald stood forth and called for the Man of Ray, Ali 
ben Sabbah; and the door was flung open and there came forth 
the Man of Ray and his son Hassan Sabbah, who saluted their 
lord the king. 

A centurion cried out suddenly: 

“O King, live for ever!” 

But the king turned in his saddle and chided him: 

“Nay, centurion,” said he—“it is for the people of Ray to 
cry their greeting to their master.” He chose the word master 
with deliberate care. 

The centurion’s piece of play-acting being done, a heavy 
silence fell. 

The Man of Ray felt the eyes of Alp Arslan dwelling upon 
him, eyes that brooked no faltering. ‘The Man of Ray knew 
that this giant of a man with the long moustaches and the high 
black Persian cap studded with jewels, who sat in easy mastery 
there before him upon the gaily caparisoned white arab with 
the henna’d red mane and tail, was not a popinjay princeling with 
whom he could trifle, or who would accept flattery lightly. 
And the Man of Ray was a cautious and careful wiseacre. He 
raised his right arm and cried: 

“O King, live for ever!” 

His son Hassan Sabbah sullenly repeated the cry. The crowd 
at once took it up and it was shouted from housetop to housetop 
throughout the length and breadth of the city of Ray the roofs 
of which were like a vast garden in full flower with the gay 
raiment of the citizens and their veiled women in merrymaking 
attire. 

When silence had fallen again, the king spoke; and his big 
deep voice rang out over the multitude: 

“Ali ben Sabbah,” called he—“I appoint thee lord of Ray, 
and overlord of the outlaws of the mountins south of the 
Caspian; and if they slay thee, then thy son Hassan Sabbah shall 
take thy place, and be answerable to me. I will allow no out- 
law to break the law so far as my arm shall reach. ‘Therefore, 
if thy people break the law and do not die for it, then thou 
must die for it in that thou dost bring my diadem into contempt.” 
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He swung his white arab charger round, and walked it slowly 
out of the city of Ray at the head of his bodyguard. 

As the king passed out of the southern gate and beyond ear- 
shot of the people, one of his companions amongst the nobles of 
the guard said to him: 

“Lord Sultan, was it well to make that surly fellow lord of 
Ray?” 

Alp Arslan laughed a mighty laugh: 

“He was already lord of Ray and of the outlaws of the 
mountains,” said the king. ‘He knows now that I know it” 
—he added grimly—“and he knows now that it is hideous death 
for any man to seek to rule in Ray except the king. . . .” 


So Alp Arslan at the head of his noble Companions, in all the 
panoply of war, rode into the magnificent city of Bagdad amidst 
the acclaim of the multiude; and crowning himself lord of the 
people, king of the East and of the West, he tarried but a day 
as though it were a light affair of etiquette and took his way 
again to the impatient armies that were his love. And army 
after army received him with joy as though he were a god come 
out of the East to lead them to their destiny. 

Alp Arslan seemed to grow in stature in the presence of his 
hosts. A very Seljuk, a stalwart and powerful figure, he was 
of the stuff and fibre of Chakir and Toghrul—a born soldier, 
an appointed leader of men. He had all the boyish simplicity 
and enthusiasm of a great man. He hailed the humblest of his 
warriors like a brother. He wept over his wounded and kissed 
them on both cheeks as though he had been their mother. He 
trusted men so that they believed in themselves and feared only 
lest they might fall short in loyalty and service. He was an 
inspiration, the guiding star for a mighty flood of resolute men 
that was about to overflow the banks of the Euphrates and sweep 
over the west of Asia. 

So he rode forth in his majesty and might to lead the first 
Turkish army across the Euphrates. 

This man was a soldier. He set his hand to the vast business 
of conquest with a mind free from a single care behind him, 
for the Nizam ul-Mulk was there, armed with absolute power, 
watchful, sleepless, resourceful, silent but swift to strike down 
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villainy, as urgent to heal, creating content, establishing justice, 
tolerant of religion, detesting bigotry or fanaticism, and skilled 
in reconciliation. 

For close on eight splendid years Alp Arslan never looked 
_ back. He could devote his astounding skill in war to smite 
swiftly at disaffection on his flanks, and forestall threat from his 
borders. For near upon a decade, the vigorous decade of his 
manhood, he added territory after territory to his realm and 
established his lordship. He married his daughter to the new 
pontiff at Bagdad. He recovered the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina to the south. Wherever his giant figure appeared, there 
was victory. He saw with unflinching eyes that there was one 
~enemy who could never be reconciled to the worship of Islam— 
the Christian and the Mahomedan could not both be lord of the 
world; and as a soldier, not as a fanatic, he declared a Holy 
War against the Christians in the West. So he stretched forth 
his arm in conquest and made Georgia and Armenia subject to 
him; and he crowned his conquests with the crushing defeat of 
the Christian hosts of a quarter of a million men under the 
Emperor Diogenes Romanus in battle, and ordered a halt of 
his armies to make his triumph secure. 

They brought the captive Emperor Diogenes Romanus before 
Alp Arslan, who arose and struck him thrice with his hand: 

“Did I not offer thee peace, and was refused?” asked Alp 
Arslan. 

The Greek stood still and answered with quiet dignity: 

“Spare thy reproaches—I will do what thou dost intend,” he 
answered. 

Alp Arslan flung back his huge length upon his seat: 

“What didst thou intend to do with me, hadst thou taken me?” 
grimly asked the giant. 

The Greek faced him with calm eyes of truth: 

“Deal harshly with thee,” he said. 

Alp Arslan liked this fellow who remained a king when all 
was lost: ; 

“And what,” he asked, “thinkest thou I am about to do with 
ec?” 

The Greek answered simply: 

“Thou wilt slay me, or thou wilt parade me as a trophy, 
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throughout Islam,” he said; and added—“T do not even hope 
that thou wilt show forgiveness or accept a ransom or make me 
thy vassal.” 

Alp Arslan threw back his head. This man was of the 
stuff of big men. He brought his hand down on his knee, and 
eying the fallen man he said: 

“Yet these last are my resolve.” 

And having fixed a huge ransom in gold, arranged peace for 
fifty years, and the alliance of the Byzantine arms, with the 
return of all prisoners on both sides, he arrayed the Emperor in 
a robe of honour, gave him a splendid tent, freed his prisoners, 
provided him with money, and sent the captured host back 
under escort to their own lines, riding out with the Emperor to 
speed his departing and show him honour... . 

Alp Arslan could not forsee that in striking at the Christian 
he was to bring out of the vague West, in the mists beyond the 
setting of the sun, across the sea, the forthright hosts of white 
Christians of a more vigorous and stiffer breed who were to 
cause rude buffets to Islam in the Crusades. He only knew that 
he had created a still mightier realm than he had inherited. 

And there now came back to the man that haunting threat 
of which his own shepherd warriors had been the most over- 
‘whelming tide—that threat that was gathering of unknown 
millions of fierce warriors who seemed to arise out of the 
mysterious East with the rising of the sun, to charge across Asia, 
leap the Oxus, and swarm in resistless flood to the overwhelming 
of such as had gone before. He brooded upon the great ad- 
venture that he and his trusty and beloved Nizam had plotted 
against this mysterious East, to scotch the hosts at their beginnings. 
He ached to see his son, now on the edge of manhood—he knew 
now the ache of the stern old conqueror Toghrul for a worthy 
son. He decided to leave his generals with their hosts to con- 
solidate his conquests in the West, and at the head of the flower 
of his great warriors, with his splendid Companions, he turned 
his face to the mighty adventure in the East. 


CHAPTER XV 


Wherein we see Murder creep stealthily out of the Murder House 
and set foot on the way to its ugly business 


OW it so happened that these eight years or so of 
: Alp Arslan’s splendour had been rather lean years for 
the wily old man of Ray and his restless son. 

Hassan Sabbah, however much his eager temper had been 
fretted by unseen rebuffs—haunted at times by the suspicion 
that the checks to his schemings seemed uncanny if merely 
affairs of chance and ill luck—was of the self-confident breed 
that thrusts aside thwarted efforts in the assurance that his luck 
will turn, and his chance come; and lest the chance should come 
like lightning stroke when least expected, he kept constant watch 
against being caught napping. He was a born criminal on the 
grand scale. His was a resolute will that absolutely refused to 
accept defeat. Failure only convinced him the more that his 
scheme of things required more perfect machinery; and so far 
from being disheartened he but strengthened and perfected his 
machinery. 

The Man of Ray and his son concentrated their hate on the 
Sultan. For near a decade they had been baffled by the astound- 
ing content that had spread throughout the land since Alp Arslan 
had come to power; but they both had made the blunder, natural 
enough, that it was Alp Arslan’s triumphs in war that had 
spread dread of his name and thereby compelled the wide obedi- 
ence to his authority. At any rate, if not fear, they had learnt 
caution. 

It was essential that the whole realm should be honeycombed 
from end to end with secret discipleship or at least friendliness 
towards the Order—as undoubtedly it was becoming so honey- 
combed—for when the attempt should be made to seize power, 
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there must be in every gathering of armed men a secret reluc- 
tance to fulfil the ordering of the law. 

Nevertheless, though recruiting had not been so widespread as 
desired, those within the Order had been disciplined with far 
greater thoroughness than before Hassan came; and the more 
reckless of the outlaws and men of criminal will and vigour had 
been given such encouragement and protection from the law 
that even in Bagdad they had not only escaped justice, but by a 
grim irony of whim in the astute brain of Hassan Sabbah, in- 
nocent victims had been deliberately marked down and been 
cruelly done to death by excited crowds in vengeance for crimes 
of which they knew nothing—often wilful crimes to establish 
terror of the secret Order. Thus had Hassan intended to an- 
swer the stewardship of the Man of Ray as lord of the outlaws, 
to any question of the king, by the trickery of a stern reputation 
for punishing crime at the same time that he spread terror against 
informers and increased the confidence of the secret order in 
its own skill and power. 


Suddenly the longed for chance came. 

Hassan Sabbah was alert; and with the nimbleness of brain 
characteristic of the man, he decided that at last the time had 
come to strike. 

The gossip came flying that Alp Arslan had called a halt to 
his hosts in their onward sweep towards the sea to take a 
breathing space—that the king was riding back to Merv with 
a great army—that some mighty adventure was on foot in the 
East, but no man knew what. 

So gossip flies, panting and in gasps. 

Hassan Sabbah knew that it would be certain death to slay 
the king on his journey near Ray—he decided to strike at him 
if he moved unguarded in his beloved city of Naishapore, or as 
soon thereafter as he should be most off his guard. 

Father and son were together in that evil inner room, as 
Hassan unfolded his scheme. The deadly certitude of the man 
his cold-blooded calculation, his freedom from a shred of comm 
passion or of hesitation, shook even the stiff and resolute will of 
the Man of Ray, who had been watching the stern decision of 
his son almost aghast at its daring, when he suddenly arose from 
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his seat, walked out of the room, gave an order to one without 
to assemble the inner circle of the Order at once, and returning 
to Hassan, announced: 

“My son, this day thou shalt take the oath of the Isma’ili, 
so that thou mayest see the faces of the inner circle of seven, 
and they may take thy direct ordering without its going through 
my mouth. I grow old.” 

At set of sun, before the seven veiled men of the inner circle, 
Hassan Sabbah took the strange oath of the Isma’ili from his 
father as Grand Master of the Order by the Caspian, also 
veiled; and when, the solemn rites being fulfilled, the Man of 
Ray and the inner seven removed their veils from their faces, 
~ even Hassan Sabbah, for all his self-discipline, almost started 
when he saw who sat before him—and not least of all when he 
looked upon a son of the very pontiff of Islam—a son of the 
Caliph of Bagdad! 

But Hassan Sabbah wasted no time in wonderment. He at 
once addressed himself to the criminal business in hand. 

He put the plan before them simply and clearly. The hosts 
of the conquering Seljuk Turks looked upon their Sultan as 
hear to a god—it would be fantastic folly to hope to corrupt 
the Seljuk armies. The Sultan must be struck down and now; 
it would create mad confusion throughout the realm, for the 
heir to the throne was but a boy. 

And the instrument was at hand. 

A reckless conceited fellow, one Yusoof Barzami, overfed 
with learning of the schools and sulky at lack of recognition of 
his gifts, had strutted it in the eastern province of which he had 
become lord as though he owed allegiance to none; worse still, 
he had taken to tyranny and extortion; and being sent for by 
the Sultan he had replied insolently. Condemned to death he 
had made his escape, and Alp Arslan had vowed to reach him 
wheresoever he might go. The fellow knew he was a doomed 
man the moment that the king should have time from great 
affairs to remember him. He had lived a few uneasy days 
flitting from hiding place to hiding place in desert and mountain, 
startled at every sound, and bewildered as to where to make 
for safety, until a sudden inspiration turned his weary feet to 
Ray. He had the sagacity to make his way thither by long and 
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roundabout ways, until he had crept into the place at nightfall. 
Whispers of the house of mystery took him thither; and he had 
found himself flattered and patted on the back by Hassan Sabbah 
in the house of the Man of Ray. He eagerly consented to be 
raised with elaborate ceremonial to the murderous circle of the 
Secret Slayers; and the circle was sworn to protect him to the 
death. It gave him back his confidence and courage. But 
him, also, the rumour of the home-coming of the king had now 
made uneasy; and it had not been lost upon Hassan Sabbah. 
That evening that Hassan Sabbah took the oath of the Isma’ili 
he made much of Yusoof, then said suddenly in his ear: 

“Thou shalt meet tonight the inner circle of the Order of 
the Veiled Prophet—for thou art worthy of honour. Come 
hither at the height of the moon, booted and spurred and arrayed 
for a journey; for thou shalt be exalted to honour amongst 
them.” 


Seven veiled men sat at midnight in the innermost room of 
the house of the Man of Ray; and the Man of Ray, veiled, sat 
enthroned before them in the seat of the Grand Master, his son 
Hassan Sabbah standing beside him armed from head to foot 
in chain-mail. 

At the appointed signal, Hassan Sabbah strode to the doorway, 
and called Yusoof Barzami. Yusoof answered the call, flat- 
tered to be summoned to the secret conclave. He entered with 
Hassan, and was allowed to be present whilst the seven veiled 
men solemnly came to the decision that Alp Arslan was to die. 

Yusoof was in a seventh heaven. He almost felt that he had 
condemned the dreaded king to his doom. He strutted and 
bragged that he was ready to do it, then suddenly added with a 
rogue’s leer: 

“Let us cast lots here and forthwith as to who shall slay 
the king!” 

The seven solemn men uttered no word; but after a tense 
silence Hassan Sabbah said slowly: 

“We do not cast lots in this Order of the Veiled Prophet as 
to who shall do heroic deeds—we are selected for honour, and 
the privilege is in the gift of the Grand Master alone. We do 
not haggle for rewards, we go to the bidding of the Order 
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gladly, even if our lives pay forfeit—for such shall stand at the 
right hand of the Hidden Prophet at his second coming.” 

In braggart mood the man demanded a test from the secret 
circle of his boasted readiness to dare and do with the best; and 
after mock hesitations and elaborate ceremonies he was appointed 
to slay the king before the people when off his guard in Naisha- 
pore. Or if he were there too closely guarded, to be struck 
down before his gold tent in the presence of his generals. And 
Hassan Sabbah gave him a clear hint that no man was party to 
this scene who could betray it, therefore if he were betrayed it 
could only be by his own mouth; and if he failed, his end would 
be terrible. 


When the poor fool was led out into the night by Hassan 
Sabbah, he found three horses waiting in the moonlight, and one 
of them alone lacked a rider. He knew that it meant night 
riding for Naishapore. Yusoof was a man of reckless courage; 
and though the swift action to which he suddenly found himself 
compelled rather took his breath away, and a little irked his 
arrogance, he steadied his will. He realised that death was at 
every hand whether he killed the king or shrank from the doing. 
He leaped into the empty saddle; shrugged in the darkness— 
and rode into the silence with his grim companions. 

He was treated with marked ‘deference, but not a word was 
hinted of the end of the journey. 

He knew without need for discussion—indeed his companions 
talked littlk—he knew that he must slay the king or die when 
the leader of the three gave the sign to slay. He knew that the 
signal would be given so that the thing should be done dramati- 
cally, before the people. And he knew that if he did not slay 
the king, the king would slay him. He was quite clear as to one 
thing—that as long as the king lived, he himself stood in the 
shadow of death. He was clear that he was not to strike until 
he was given the sign by his companions; he had no illusions 
as to the small chance of escaping death in any case, but there 
was nevertheless some vague chance of being covered and cleared 


if the king fell. Kismet! 


The door being shut upon Yusoof as he rode with a companion. 
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on either side into the moonlight, Hassan Sabbah returned to the 
seven of the inner circle, and saluting the Grand Master, he 
took his stand beside him and gave their instructions to the seven. 
And with fantastic irony these intellectuals of the outlaws, who 
refused to obey the law and order of the realm, bowed to the 
more harsh law of the Man of Ray without the slightest sense 
of the ridiculous and with no slightest intent to burk it. These 
nihilists realised that some sort of rude ordering must direct 
even disorder and chaos—that there must be a master in the 
midst of the whirlwind. 

So it was decided that the seven of the inner circle should 
sit in constant session until the news came of the death of the 
sultan, when they should go forth in the darkness one by one 
along the orchard wall and out through the orchard gate into 
the mountain pass each to his appointed place to raise confusion 
amongst the people, but move no step until the order was given. 

It all now rested on the whim of a swaggering conceited 
coxcomb—but he was the son of a long line of small kings by 
the troubled waters of the Oxus—would this fellow strike the 
knife home? He had had the courage and the daring to pull 
the beard of the king already—he had the courage and the 
_ daring to do it again—but had he the wits to fulfil his daring? 


CHAPTER XVI 


Wherein the King, a mighty Hunter, trips over his splendid 
Robes of State 


shrine of the Burnt Saint, Omar Khayyam sat with Saki 

by his side and breathed the fragrant air of the early 
morning after a long vigil in the watching of the stars. His 
eyes were weary of peering through the instruments on _ his 
roof-top, and Saki had brought fruit for him where he sat 
in the garden by the water’s edge. 

There had been love-talk between Saki’s singing and the 
reading of some verses that he had lately polished—he loved 
to hear her sweet voice repeat them. 

“Saki,” said he, after awhile—“‘the Sultan is come from the 
wars, and the Nizam ul-Mulk is arrived with the young heir to 
the throne to meet him. ‘The drums raise frantic din away 
yonder in the citadel. All the world makes holiday. So let 
us to the roof of the old tavern and watch the throng below 
awhile. . . . Ay—tis years since we made merry in the tavern; 
and Aboo Ali is the right hand of the Sultan and well nigh lord 
over all Asia.” He laughed. “Almost I fear I am a prophet.” 

Saki stood up and stretched her slender limbs. 

“My beloved,” she said—I like not to fling rain upon thy 
sunshine mood, but for some reason I cannot tell I feel a sob 
in the still air—some evil thing skulks and slinks amid the 
shadows of the city. There will be sorrow before the waning 
moon dies.” 

Omar glanced up at her keenly: 

“And what is the shape of this evil thing, Saki?” he asked. 

Saki sighed: 

“Tis not easy to describe an evil thing that hath no shape,” 
she said. “But in my dreams last night Hassan Sabbah stood at 


our bedside. He hath an evil face.” 
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|: his garden, hard by the white-walled orchard of the 
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Omar smiled: 

“Ay; but Aboo Ali hath come instead.” 

But for only answer Saki repeated: 

“Hassan Sabbah hath an evil face and I do fear him.” 

Omar laughed her mood aside: 

“Prophetess,” said he—“thou art weary of the stars. If 
there be danger haunting the citadel, then we will stay here.” 

“Nay,” said she—I fear no danger, being with thee. So 
come, let us take to the road that we may saunter easily on our 
way before the sun’s heat.” 

Omar rose from the grass, and with his arm about her shoulder, 
he moved with Saki to the wicket-gate. 

Arrived at the gate he hesitated: 

“Now, Saki, thou hast put upon me a woman’s whim of hesita- 
tion—I know not why—but I wonder if it be wiser not to go— 
wiser to stay in our garden.” 

“Why?” asked Saki, puzzled at his sudden earnestness. 

Omar knit his brows on the problem: 

“When the sultan comes to Naishapore those pious men do 
pester him with hints of my unorthodoxy,” he said—“and it had 
been best perhaps to have flitted with thee like Arab into the 
desert awhile until the sultan had passed. I have noticed more 

‘than one sour fellow in the university, when I do teach mathe- 
matics and philosophy, trying to trip me as an infidel. ‘The 
dullard brains of such are ever troubled by new thoughts, and 
they suspect the devil is in what they cannot understand. But” 
—he flung out his hand in contempt as though he brushed aside 
troublesome flies—‘‘we can make for Samarkand again if they 
pester: I do know a good fellow who hath rare instruments 
wherewith to unravel the secrets of the stars at Samarkand.” 

He laughed, and laughing drew her slender figure through 
the gateway, shut the gate, locking it with a rude key with many 
turnings, and they took the road by the shrine to make through 
the orchards of Shadiak towards the distant sound of rejoicings 
at the citadel. 

As they passed by the gate of the shrine they saw that the 
old priest stood with his Koran and his beads as he had stood 
that day when Omar and Saki had first come to make their 
home in their garden near by; the old man had ever a greeting 
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for Saki. But the old priest’s eyes were now gazing on vacancy 
—he looked troubled—and when Omar saluted him he answered 
as in a dream: 

“TI like not the signs for the lord of Asia,” said he—“I like 
not the signs.” 

Omar started, glanced uneasily at Saki, and turned as though 
about to question the old man—hesitated—saluted, and moved 
on with: 

“What God wills must be, good priest.” 

“Ay,” said the old man, “but what hath puzzled me, my life 
long, is that God wills not evil, yet evil is.” 

Omar walked on silently until he and Saki were out of ear- 
shot. 

“Saki,” said he—“the old man hath overheard thee singing 
my verses to thy lute; yet if I had put it as bluntly so, there 
would be whisperings amongst the priests and the doctors that 
I am infidel.” 

Saki walked along beside him silent for awhile, then asked 
suddenly: 

“Omar, thy science is accurate—it doth allow no guessing. 
The stars move to an ordered scheme that never changes— 
never falters—can be foretold this day next year. "Thou dost 
calculate in zons. Canst thou not pierce the darkness beyond 
and discover why the hand that doth plan and direct this wondrous 
perfect scheme is helpless to rid this sorry world of sorrow and 
evil?” 

“Ah, my Saki—there thou dost crack my poor skull against 
the unanswering hollow of the firmament,” he said. 

She looked at him earnestly: 

“Tt doth almost make me wonder whether there be a God in 
heaven—or a heaven—or a hereafter,” she said. 

“Ay, Saki—there must be a Designer. And if a Designer 
there must be immortality beyond the grave, for we could not have 
been granted ideals that we cannot reach on this poor earth 
unless they can be realised beyond. Life would be meaningless, 
unless God be wantonly tormenting us. The good and the 
bad are both plagued, both die—the only answer to the riddle 
is that happiness will be found. But how or when or where? 
There is the undiscovered riddle. If there be God, He must 
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Ns 
be all good; then wherefore doth He allow evil thou dost ask? 
There is the riddle. The two and seventy jarring sects can 
give no answer. Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard ‘great argument about it and about; 
but evermore came out by the same door wherein I went. ‘There 
is the door to which I found no key; there is the Veil through 
which I might not see... .” And he added after walking 
some while in silence, “”Tis this very faith in me that God 
must be which doth rack me, in that I cannot reach or find 
Him—just as thy mother-heart is troubled about ‘permitted 
emi s 


When Omar Khayyam and Saki had reached and climbed to 
the roof of the old tavern, they were alone. All Naishapore 
was thronging the thoroughfares about the citadel to greet the 
Sultan. 

From where the twain stood, they could see the multitude 
swarming on the great mound near by, where the Nizam ul-Mulk 
and the youthful heir to the throne, with the Court from Merv, 
awaited the coming of their king as he had ordained that they 
should. ‘The Court had ridden in, after the long journey from 
Merv, but an hour or so gone by; and the queen-mother of the 
heir, with her magnificent guard, had been borne to the citadel 
in her golden litter that she might be the first to greet the Sultan 
—and it had been a joyous meeting. And now the fanfare of 
trumpets and the thrumming of the drums told that the Sultan 
was coming forth from the citadel to the great mound. 

Alp Arslan rode out of the citadel in his gorgeous robes of 
state, and they were heavy and encumbered him. But his heart 
was glad to meet his son and his minister. He rode towards 
the great mound, his companions throwing largess of money to 
the poor in the thoroughfare as he went. 

When the king was arrived at the foot of the great mound, the 
press was very great, and one of the nobles of his bodyguard 
rode forward and handled some of the more pressing of the 
crowd roughly to clear the way for the king; but Alp Arslan 
told him to let them be—if he had to die what nobler end than 
to be smothered by the love of his people! 
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Suddenly a wild fellow from the desert sprang in front of 
the Sultan’s horse in the fierce flood of the sunlight, and held 
out his lean arms to stay him: 

“Good Sultan!” cried he—“we love thee well in Naishapore 
as we love thee in the desert, as thou dost love Naishapore above 
all thy cities; nevertheless thy good star is in the West, thy evil 
star is in the East—thou didst ill to turn thy back on thy good 
star in the West.” 

The king had drawn rein. 

“Wise soothsayer,” said he—“if my good star be in the west, 
then all is well in the West; and it behoves me to come hither 
_ and pluck my evil star out of the East.” 

The wild fellow shook his head and held out his lean arm 
towards the king: 

“Thou didst ill to come to the great mound, Lord Sultan, until 
thou hadst scotched the hornet’s nest of the outlaws by the waters 
of the Caspian. ‘Thou art lord of the West and of the East— 
thy hosts are out yonder as locusts over the plain—but beware 
of thy pride of strength lest thou trip over an hair to thy ever- 
lasting fall.” 

“Kismet!” said the King, and shrugged his huge shoulders. 

He leaped from his horse to greet the Nizam ul-Mulk who 
had come down the hill to lead Him to his son at the place upon 
the summit that the king had ordained. But as the king leaped 
to the ground to embrace his great Minister, his robe of state 
hampered him and he stumbled. 

Gathering up his robes and disregarding the evil omen, the 
king strode with his long stride up the great mound, and being 
arrived where they waited for him, embraced his favourite son, 
Malik Shah, and kissed him upon either cheek. 

Then turning to the assembled people he ordered the heralds 
to announce that he was straightway riding forth with his armed 
hosts to conquer the East. And the heralds having made 
proclamation to the people, the King, drawing his sword, swept 
his sword-arm towards the East as a sign to his halted hosts to 
march—and with a mighty shout, to sound of drum and pipe 
and trumpet, the splendid horsemen of the bodyguard, with 
banners flying, moved across the plain before Naishapore, head- 
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ing the march of the trampling hosts to the rising of the sun. 

Alp Arslan, standing on the hill, and looking down upon the 
leagues of marching men, felt the earth shake from their 
marching. 

“T am the King of the World,” he said proudly, “and none can 
prevail against me.” 

Aboo Ali bowed his head. He was greatly troubled. Ill 
omen had followed ill omen since the king had come to the 
great mound at Naishapore. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Which tells how the King passed over the Great River 


thousand men, Alp Arslan marched by Tus and Merv 
to the waters of the Oxus to conquer the East and make 
_ subject the vague world of China and the fierce Mongols of 
the slanting eyes. So mighty was the armed host of his con- 
quering warriors that it took near upon a moon for the legions 
and their baggage to pass over the river. 

It was near set of sun; the king being halted by the river 
and seated on his throne before his golden tent, had laid aside his 
armour and all splendour of apparel, it being near the hour of 
evening prayer, when there were brought before him a couple of 
strange men from the mountains, leading a prisoner bound be- 
tween them. ‘They were halted before the King; and as he 
looked upon the bound man he saw that it was Yusoof Barzami 
whom he had declared outcast, and outlawed. 

Alp Arslan’s eyes gleamed dangerously: 

“Thou hast been already condemned to death, thou jackal!” 
said the king 

“As I condemn thee to death, Alp Arslan,” insolently an- 
swered the bound man—‘“thou son of an upstart king whose 
forefathers tended sheep and lied and broke their pasturage that 
my kingly forefathers granted them! a 

Alp Arslan’s eyes blazed with fury. Leaping to his feet, he 
seized his mighty bow where it lay beside him, and setting an 
arrow upon the bowstring, he waved aside the two strangers who 
stood guard over the bound man. ‘They sprang away from 
Yusoof, unloosing the cords that had made but pretence of 
binding him, leaving Yusoof standing there alone, defying the 
king. Alp Arslan, in black wrath, took aim at the solitary figure, 
drew the bow to the full tautness of the string, and let fly, but 
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his long moustache was become entangled in the bowstring, and 
the arrow flew harmlessly wide. 

Swiftly, Yusoof ran in, and drawing a concealed knife before 
one of the couple of thousand of the armed bodyguard who 
stood at either hand of the king could move, he stabbed Alp 
Arslan deep in the bowels, and stabbed him again. 

As the king went down, they that were nearest him flung 
themselves upon the desperate Yusoof; but the man fought like 
a wildcat, and several suffered mortal wounds from the frantic 
assassin’s knife before he was taken... . 

The Nizam ul-Mulk stooped down, and raising the fallen 
King, laid him on a litter; and so, borne by his nobles, with 
escort of the King’s splendid companions of the bodyguard, they 
brought back the dying Alp Arslan to the Palace of the Sultans 
at Merv. 

As he lay dying he signed to Aboo Ali to bend down and 
hear. He gave his vast realm to his favourite son Malik Shah, 
and he added: 


“Ay, *twas written even as the earth shook to the tread of 
my marching hosts: the King of the East and of the West, in 
- his pride, shall be tripped to his fall by an hair.” 


There was unrest in Naishapore as the city lay a-drowse in 
the deepening twilight that was turning to darkness—figures 
flitting about the streets, and more figures flitting, and rising 
babble of whispering tongues. 

A student knocked at the wicket-gate of Omar’s garden, and 
the gate being opened, he breathlessly told of squadrons of 
horsemen of the King’s eae that rode silently towards 
the West on the plains beyond’#iig orchards of Shadiak—squadron 
on squadron—and passed Nafshapore by. 

“Wherefore?” asked Saki. 

“The Sultan hath been slain by an assassin where he watched 
his hosts crossing the great waters of the Oxus to conquer the 
East,” he said in a hoarse whisper—‘‘and lies dead at Merv.” 

“But wherefore ride his horsemen into the West, stealthily, 
and by night?” asked Saki. 

“I know not, lady Saki—nor doth any man know. But 
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avoiding the city they ride in vast array, without sound of drum 
or trumpet or speech—as ghosts might flit. But ghosts raise no 
‘dust, and a cloud of dust moves westwards.” 

The eager youth having spread what little gossip he had, bade 
them good night and was gone—to join other flitting figures that 
moved uneasily about the thoroughfare. . 

“I told thee, Omar,” said Saki as they shut and bolted the 
wicket gate—“that God had turned His face from the King’s 
adventure when I saw Hassan Sabbah come to us in the land of 
dreams at the rising of the moon the night before Alp Arslan 
came to the great mound. Where Hassan is, evil is—always.” 
__ She went and sat down beside Omar on the stone seat; he took 

her hand: 

“Saki,” said he—we will leave the garden in the care of thy 
brother; and this night join the caravan of pilgrims to the Hill 
of Salutation—for I would go to Samarkand to make further 
calculations of the stars; they have better instruments at Samar- 
kand and have called me.” 

Saki turned eagerly to him: 

“T shall be ready to go with thee even to Samarkand, beloved,” 
she said—“‘at the rising of the moon.” 

Omar pressed her to him: 

“Spoken like a hero, Saki,”’ he said, glad to find he had turned 
her thoughts away, from the murder of the king. 

She laughed: 

“Now,” she said—“I will be a woman again. What shall I 
wear when we take the road to Samarkand? ‘The dress of a 
page, thinkest thou, would fit me well?” 

Omar chuckled: 

“Ay,” said he—“but forget not to make thy stride longer!” 

She nodded: and added dryly: 

“Nor to swear senseless oaths—and kiss the maids.” 

Omar pursed his lips in mock severity: 

“Saki,” said he—‘thou hast made too close a study of men. 
Thou hast read the whole book.” 

Saki laughed: age 

“Nay,” she said—’tis easier read than thy mathematics. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Wherein is discovered that grinning Death does not even wholly 
pass by the Murder House 


silent figure flitted to the door of the Man of Ray, knocked, 

and hearing the answering knock, gave the secret sign. 
But on the slow opening of the door, he said low to the figure 
that stood in the darkness within: 

“JT dare not enter lest I be watched. ‘The Sultan Alp Arslan 
is fallen—by the waters of the Oxus—and his slayer hath been 
vaunting himself and hath boasted overmuch—we could not 
wholly curb him—and he is taken. Soldiers are entering the 
town. It hath been ordered that no man shall leave his house 
or stand on his roof until daybreak and live. Keep within doors. 
Hist! They come.” 

He stole hurriedly to the shadow of an alley and was gone. 

For a full hour there was the tramp of marching men through 
the thoroughfares of the city of Ray, and no man dared to open 
his door and look out. 

When all was still again and not a sound could be heard in the 
house of the Man of Ray, at a sign from Hassan Sabbah one of 
the Grand Priors of the inner circle arose and without a word 
left the room, stole down the passage and out of the secret door 
that led into the orchard at the back of the house. He stepped 
out into the moonlight that bathed the orchard in ghostly mystery, 
cautiously closed the door after him; and crept along the shadow 
of the wall that ran down to the orchard gate which gave on to 
a steep pathway down to a ravine in the mountains. As he 
passed out of the orchard gate into the darkness without, and 
stooped to close the gate, a sword flashed and his head fell from 
his body. A black figure tossed the head into a basket, dragged 


the dead body aside, and stepped back into the deep shadow 
of the wall again. 


[° the far mountains by the Caspian, in the moonlight a 
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At long intervals each of the rest of the seven men of the 
inner circle arose and left the room as the first had done, one 
after another they stepped each into the moonlight of the 
orchard, stole along in the shadow of the orchard wall, passed 
out of the mountain gate, and each as he turned and stooped 
to shut the gate heard a hiss as of a snake, as the sword fell 
and struck his head from his body. And as each head fell, the 
grim ghostly figure stepped forward and flung the head into a 
basket, dragged the body aside and pitched it down the ravine. 


When the first glimmer of the dawn began to turn the pitchy 
blackness of the night into smoky twilight amongst the mountain 
" passes, a deaf eunuch cautiously opened the main door of the 
house of the Man of Ray, and was about to step out into the 
twilight of the daybreak when he halted aghast at the sight of 
what lay upon the threshold, shrank backwards into the house 
again, and shut and barred the heavy door. 

Awhile thereafter the door opened again and a figure came 
out, a drawn sword in his hand, and he was arrayed from head 
to foot in chain-mail. He too halted and stood not without 
consternation, gazing down at the head of a dead man that 
lay before the threshold. Hassan Sabbah was not easily startled; 
he steadied his nerve, stooped down, and grasping the hideous 
thing by the hair, he lifted it and peered at the dead face. 

It was the face of Yusoof, the man who had slain the king 
by the waters of the Oxus.... 


The twilight gave place to the rose of the dawn; and the rose 
was set aflame by the golden light of the sun as he peeped over 
the gloomy purple of the mountains and illumined the gap 
between the hills where the city of Ray was awakening to the 
new day. A cock crowed shrilly—an ass brayed raucously. 
Figures began to flit cautiously from as cautiously opened doors, 
then into the public ways. But all was still as death. 

They grew more daring—gathered in groups in the streets and 
fell a-talking in whispers. 

Not an armed man was to be seen in the city, nor, on the awed 
folk mounting to the battlements upon the great walls, was there 
a soldier to be seen as far as the eye could reach. 
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But when the people came to open the great gates to the south, 
they beheld the heads of seven dead men nailed by their hair 
to the gates. 

When the gossip of it flew to the house of the Man of Ray, 
he came forth with his son and looked at the gate that opened 
into Khorasan; and they saw that the heads were the heads of 
the seven Grand Priors of the most secret circle of the Order of 
the Hidden Prophet. 

They stood dumbfounded; then returned without a word to 
the house of the Man of Ray. 

And they were greatly troubled. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Wherein Dead Men tell a Tale, and are not wholly misunderstood 


HE great sultan fell by the troubled waters of the 
Oxus; but there was no confusion in the State—the 
rather a strange and solemn pause that whispered of a 
“tense tightening of the reins in the chariot of the law. 

Hassan Sabbah, his hands empty of its weapon and a black 
warning at his very door that no man could mistake for confusion 
in the State, knew that he had to deal with no mere boy of 
eighteen. 

The Man of Ray and his son did not dare to remove the grim 
head before his door, nor the pathetic tragic masks of what had 
once been men from the city’s southern gate, with dull unseeing 
eyes and mouths hanging inarticulately open now. 

The twain sat all that day and well into the next night within 
the secret chamber of that silent house; and they made no pretence 
of being anything but troubled. 

Hassan Sabbah saw that he had blundered—and blundered 
badly. He had overrated the power of the king. He knew now 
that great as had been the Sultan, there was one who stood behind 
the throne of even greater stature—unrelenting in noble purpose, 
inflexible of will, wholly selfless, devoted to the throne, one who 
put the good of the State before himself, far-seeing of eye, far- 
reaching of hand—dquick to strike. 

The sorry head that had lain in the moonlight in the night 
gone by at his very door, and the seven mute heads upon the 
city’s gate at Khorasan, left him in scant doubt about that. But 
with the born criminal’s selfishness and utter lack of sympathy 
or pity, one thing alone fretted his thinking—he was greatly 
disturbed by the detection of the identity of the seven dead men. 
They had all been veiled before this garrulous fool whose silenced 


mouth now hung open at his door. 
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It was clear that the machinery of the murder circle in the 
Order was faulty. It must be made invulnerable. ‘There was 
leakage in the spy system. Hassan Sabbah’s conceit prevented 
him from thinking that cold logic could have outwitted him. 
He could only think of betrayal who himself was given without a 
scruple to betrayal if it so suited him. 

He was baffled. *Iwas true this boastful fool may have 
bragged of the secret meeting with the seven; but he did not 
know who they were and could not know. 

At any rate, the man behind the throne had struck down the 
vile elaborate scheme to stab the royal house at its vitals. It 
was ridiculous to think that it was the brain and forthright act 
of the young Sultan Malik Shah, a lad of eighteen years, who 
had at once been crowned at Merv, that had delivered this swift 
and staggering blow at the very roots of Hassan’s evil tree. 

“We have been befooled, my son,” said the Man of Ray. 

Hassan Sabbah swept aside his father’s troubled suggestions 
and self-blame: 

“Father,” said he—“‘we have been befooled. Young Malik 
Shah is an intelligent youth maybe. ‘There is no confusion in 
the land—no running hither and thither. We have slain a great 
. commander of men only to make place for a greater. ‘There 
is one who towers above the throne and he stands behind the 
throne. ‘The man who is the most dangerous and deadly enemy 
to the outlaws of the mountains is the Nizam ul-Mulk whom the 
young Sultan will raise to be his right hand as he steps to the 
throne of his father. Out there is his message, written in 
blood, on our threshold.” 

“Ay, my son—we have been befooled. But what next? what 
next!” 

Hassan Sabbah laid his hand on the troubled man. 

“Father, we must begin all over again.” 

The Man of Ray winced and sighed: 

“But I grow old,” said he—“I grow old—and in failure.” 

Hassan looked him in the eyes 

“Thou hast failed in nothing, my father. Mine is the failure. 
There must be no more bungling. I have need of thy keen 
wits.” 


The old man was mollified: 
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“Would that I had thy youth, Hassan—then had I been a 
tower of strength to thee.” 

Hassan Sabbah let it pass, and got to the business in hand: 

“The Order is weak in its circle of Death,” he said—“we must 
rebuild and make it impossible for any spy to discover our 
slightest intention. "The Nizam ul-Mulk must be watched until 
we decide that he shall die. Danger is the breath of great 
adventure—the ruthless man will prevail.” 

So they sat together, father and son, and planned evil into the 
long hours until the night was fallen. 

At last Hassan Sabbah arose, and his father with him, and 
sallied out of the door for a breath of cool night air. 

They halted at the threshold, amazed. 

The head of the dead man had vanished. 

And when they betook themselves slowly in the moonlight to 
the southern gate, the heads of the dead seven were nowhere to 
be seen. 
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“If that unkindly Turkish girl 
would take my heart within 
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I’d give Bokhara for the mole 
upon her cheek, or Samar- 
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CHAPTER XX 


Wherein the Shadow of a Beautiful Girl falls across the Harem 
Screen in the palace of the Sultan 


S the young king, Malik Shah, with the vast weight of a 
mighty realm upon his youthful shoulders, stepped to 


4 his throne amidst all the pomp of power in the palace 

of the Sultan at Merv, he set his hand upon the shoulder of the 
Nizam ul-Mulk; and his first act of kingship on being crowned 
was to make his great minister supreme in the State, next only 
to himself—Nizam ul-Mulk, viceroy of all the land, Controller 
of the king’s realm, right hand of the Sultan. So at the king’s 
ordering, they laid upon Aboo Ali the gorgeous robes of the 
supreme office in the State. : 

When Aboo Ali was arrayed in the robes of his high office, h 
turned to a chamberlain, and taking the first-born child of the 
young sultan in his arms, he held up the boy to the people and 
proclaimed him heir to the throne, his name David—and drawing 
his sword he swore allegiance to the child and to defend its 
rights. Whereat, from the scabbards of every noble gathered 
about the throne flashed their weapons, and amidst the forest of 
glittering steel in their upraised hands, they swore fealty to the 
sultan and his infant firstborn. 


Malik Shah had been trained in government by the Nizam to 
fine purpose during the absence of his father Alp Arslan in his 
Western conquests; and the grave youth needed little urging to 
follow in the steps of his father and place himself at the head 
of his Turkish hosts, so that he might become known to them 
and one of them, and lead on the tide of conquest to the sea. 
But it was decided that he should return more frequently and 
show himself amongst his people; and that when he had stretched 
his arm in conquest to the sea, he was to do what his father had 
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returned to do when he fell by the hand of a villain—lead 
his hosts to scotch the threat of the Mongol hosts that were 
gathering in China to the East under the rising of the sun. 

As the time came for the young king to depart and place 
himself at the head of his impatient hosts in the West, both the 
young prince and his great minister suffered the pangs of parting 
keenly. 

The day came at last, and amidst the magnificence of the 
Court and the gathering of the people, the young sultan came 
forth from the palace and walked down the great flight of steps 
to where his white arab stallion stood saddled for him before 
his ranked bodyguard. As he stepped beside his king in the 
fierce splendour of the sun, Nizam ul-Mulk’s memory went back 
twelve years to that scene by the death-bed of the noble Chakir, 
with this handsome lad, then but a little fellow of six summers, 
clinging to his giant father’s knees, bewildered by the passing of 
his grandfather—bewildered by the grief of his father—wonder- 
ing perhaps at the sobbing figure of the disconsolate youth kneel- 
ing by the dying man’s side, he who was now Nizam ul-Mulk. 
Memory raised memory; and the shout of the multitude greeting 
the king but increased the vividness of the memory as there arose 
before Aboo Ali the picture of that scene, but nine years gone 
by, when he had parted, heavy at heart, in like fashion, from this 
handsome lad’s father, Alp Arslan. 

As the magnificence of it all was re-enacted amidst pomp and 
pageantry and the clamour of the people in the sun-flooded glory 
before the palace, the young sultan turned and embraced Aboo 
Ali at the foot of the great steps, boyishly unmindful of the 
populace, frankly unperturbed by the splendour of the ceremonial 
or the parade of pomp and power, troubled only by the cruelty 
of the Fate that compelled the parting from his great minister 
and trusted friend. 

But as the young king set his foot in the stirrup that the 
Nizam ul-Mulk, brushing aside the groom, held for his royal 
master, and leaped into the saddle, he bent down his powerful 
young body and whispered: 

“T will return in twelve moons. ‘Tell the fairest of my 
Queens.” 

So, with a laugh, to sound of trumpets and drums and pipes, 
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amidst the nobles of his bodyguard, as his father had gone before 
him, Malik Shah rode out of Merv to join his waiting hosts in 
the West, leaving his Nizam ul-Mulk as lord over all the land 
as far as Bagdad. 


The Nizam ul-Mulk turned and slowly walked up the great 
flight of steps until he had reached the terrace before the audi- 
ence hall where the king’s throne gleamed empty in the gloom. 
He turned again and facing the west, he watched the lad go 
forth into the distance—watched until the dust raised beyond the 
city’s walls faded into the flood of sunlight and settled in a 
_ golden mist where the cavalcade had passed. 

He entered the hall of audience—passed by the empty throne— 
and on until he came to the place of judgment where the viceroy’s 
throne stood on a wide marble platform in front of the high 
carved marble lattice that was the screen to the women’s quarter. 

He walked up the four or five steps to the broad marble dais, 
on which stood three empty chairs of state magnificently wrought 
in scarlet and gold—those three chairs that had always amused 
Alp Arslan, for Aboo Ali had begged that his seat of justice 
should never be solitary as should be the king’s, but have an 
empty seat on each side as a sign to the people that he spoke for 
the king and was but his servant as they were. From the day 
that Aboo Ali had come to power he had insisted upon these 
two empty seats beside him—he alone knew why, but the Sultan 
had allowed his whim. 

So now, he stepped to the central throne and sat him sadly 
upon it in the grateful shade flung down from on high by a vast 
tapestry that hung like a canopy, its four corners roped to the 
heads of four square pillars of white marble, forming a fairy 
roof which the fierce light of the sun above made to glow with 
gorgeous colours that sent down their softened lilac light to the 
terrace below. 

Beyond and behind the seated man, above and through the 
pierced marble lattice of the harem-screen, gleamed the vivid blue 
heavens; showing, low down, the roofs and domes and minarets 
of the palace and the city beyond the other side of the inner 
court of the palace. 

The Nizam ul-Mulk could not but ponder over the strange 
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destiny that had brought about on this day his parting from the 
new-crowned King of the vastest realm in the world, with that 
parting from the lad’s father just nine years gone by. He had 
trained this handsome tall youth in kingship from boyhood—ay, 
almost it might be said from the days when he had played as a 
child about his knees, young enough knees themselves then for 
lordship over a people. 

He tried to peer into the future. 

Could he but have torn aside the veil of things he would have 
seen that there had come to the Seljuk throne a prince of eighteen 
who was to become the most brilliant lord of a mighty line of 
Kings. The youth was not only to prove himself a leader of 
men in war, he was a born statesman. Malik Shah was to reign 
for twenty years over his people and to raise that people to the 
very height of its might and dominion and splendour and cul- 
ture. He and his great minister had struck at once and with 
heavy hand against all and every member of the royal house 
who had attempted or countenanced rebellion on the lad’s 
stepping to his crowning. ‘The end had been swift and sure— 
and death. And the realm being secure, the vigorous and stal- 
wart young king could go with serene confidence to lead his hosts 
in the west. He was to lead his Seljuk Turks to conquests in 
the west and in the east until his nod was law from the frontiers 
of far China to the gates of Constantinople. In Syria he was 
to ride his horse into the waters of the Mediterranean at Latakia 
and thank his God for the vastness of his realm—he was to turn 
and conquer Bokhara and Samarkand and to push his frontiers 
into Chinese Tartary—he was to see his Nizam paying the boat- 
men who ferried his boats across the Oxus in drafts on Antioch 
—he was to march south and take Aden. And in all his 
triumphs and his majesty and his might he was to lean upon the 
shoulder of his Nizam ul-Mulk. 

And now, in the silence that followed on the clamour of 
the young king’s going forth to lordship over his embattled hosts 
the Nizam ul-Mulk sat and pondered and wondered if this youth, 
whom he had loved above his own sons, would fulfil the promise 
that he had so far given of being the greatest of his royal house, 
greater even than his much loved father Alp Arslan. 
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He was not long to be kept in doubt, could he but have seen 
into the years. 

Then, suddenly—perhaps the chill of loneliness bred the 
challenge to his confidence—he remembered the young king’s 
parting message to “‘the fairest of his queens.” 

Ay; was it some mischievous spirit revealing out of the sealed 
book of Fate? Would Persia’s destiny hang one day on the 
whim of some reckless girl? 

Aboo Ali had been seriously troubled only by one small care 
in the magnificent palace of the Sultan at Merv—it was the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand that might become the 
harbinger of a hurricane—yet it was a thing about which his 
- astute mind warned him to keep sealed lips, even to his king. 

Malik Shah was a handsome youth; and he had fallen in love 
with a beautiful girl whom he had had made one of his queens. 
Turkan Katoon was not only a beautiful girl but had wit as she 
had also the daring of the noble house from which she came. 
Young as the king was, she was his third wife; but she had won 
into the young prince’s affection in an absorbing fashion that 
boded ill for the peace of the palace. The girl for all her wilful 
ways, had an astute and able mind; and on coming into the 
women’s quarters as one of the queens, she had won the good will 
of the women by her free-handed habits and her bright wit, so 
that the women rather admired than resented her imperious 
moods. 

The Nizam had kept keen watch thenceforth on all gossip 
from the women’s quarters, even whilst he showed no sign that 
he was aware of the girl’s existence. But he was too much a 
man of affairs to make the blunder of undervaluing the sway 
of a woman over her lover—and the young sultan was her 
lover. 

The land was riddled with Aboo Ali’s spies; but within the 
palace it was a delicate task 

A whispered call from beyond the lattice of the harem-screen 
behind him made him start. 

He nodded, but made no other sign to the figure of the girl 
who stood like a shadowy ghost by the far end of the fretted 
screen: 
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“Lord Nizam” she whispered low—“the queen ‘Turkan 
Katoon will be a mother at the fourth moon.” 

He looked over his shoulder. She was gone. 

He arose with a sigh: 

“I wonder,” said he—“I wonder if thy pretty lips have spoken 
the doom of Persia.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
Wherein is Hint of Flitting in the Moonlight 


Khayyam had lived with Saki for a couple years, and Saki 
had become a mother. ‘The little girl-child had endeared 
. the place of exile to them both whilst Omar’s discoveries in the 
science of the stars had been enhanced by his researches with one 
of the most brilliant astronomers of the day; and his reputation 
as a poet had known as wide increase. But he was beginning to 
hunger for his beloved garden in Naishapore; and Saki’s eyes had 
been homeward bent for many months. 

Their means had been narrow enough in this strange place; 
and as Omar had walked to their little house after the recording 
of his latest and most important discoveries of the stars, he de- 
cided that as they made their journey homewards to Naishapore, 
he would stop at Merv and seek out his old student friend, now 
the lord of Persia’s destiny, and ask assistance for his researches 
of one who had raised those who followed learning and letters 
from rags to the raiment and independence of a noble profes- 
sion. Omar entered the garden court where Saki sat as the 
twilight was taking possession of the world. It was a dusty, 
scant, and ill-kept place enough, but there were flowers in bloom 
that showed Saki’s care and were enough to reconcile her to the 

lace. 
’ “Saki,” said he—‘we join the caravan for Merv as soon as 
you will, beloved.” 

“Then we set out for Merv tonight in the full moon,” she 
replied with a delighted laugh—and added, with the suspicion 
of asob— ‘The nightingale is singing in the garden at Naisha- 
pore.” 

He went to her: 

“But thou canst strut it as my page no more,” said he. 
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“No,” she laughed—“the world had better know me as thy 
slave—the truth will out.” 

Omar Khayyam lay down on the grass beside her: “Tonight 
at midnight gives thee scant time to get a-packing,” said he— 
“but a caravan starts this night for Merv.” 

“Thy worldly goods and mine need few camels,” she said; 
and taking up the sleeping child, she added dryly: “this is the 
only bundle that needs porterage.” 

“A camel will carry thee and thy precious package,” said he— 
“and we can rest on the way awhile at Bokhara, where I have 
friends; and then on to Merv.” 

“T would be in Naishapore, beloved,” said Saki, “why dost 
thou harp on Merv?” 

Omar looked down at his clothes in rueful comicality: 

“T am ill arrayed for the courts of princes, I admit, Saki,” 
he said dryly—‘“and thou also. Yet we halt at Merv to call 
upon the lord of Asia,” he added with a laugh. 

“Wherefore this sudden ambition to glitter at courts?” she 
asked. 

“A third of the power and the revenues of the Nizam ul-Mulk 
is this child’s birthright,” he said with an air of assumed mag- 
nificence—‘“so that she will tonight be well on the way to 
‘becoming Queen of Khorasan. But tell her not, lest she suffer 
undue pride.” 

Saki started. 

“Ay,” said she—“T had forgotten. . . . And I would that 
thou too hadst forgotten. I have no ambition for the gauds of 
palaces. ‘There are more fragrant flowers in our little garden 
in Naishapore—and tried friends.” 

Omar laughed: 

“Nor I, Saki. But it is thy daughter’s birthright—if indeed 
she be content with strutting it as Queen of Khorasan, since, 
judging by her present appetite she hath set unbounded greed 
upon the altars of her faith, and may demand a larger ambi- 
tion.” 

“Nay, my beloved,” said Saki—“leave thou the child to ask 
what it will when it will. If thou must to the palace of the 
Sultans at Merv and demand thy rights, demand them for the 
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skull of Omar and see that thou dost not set the fool’s cap of 
care upon that skull.” 

Omar chuckled: 

“Methinks I will not drive too hard a bargain, Saki,” he 
said. 

“They may make thee Caliph of Bagdad,” she scoffed. 

Omar frowned: 

“Bagdad hath done them no hurt, Saki—wherefore should 
Bagdad be plagued?” 

Saki laughed: 

“Nevertheless this night we start upon our pilgrimage to the 
_ departed youth of Omar Khayyam in a garden by the old shrine 
in Naishapore,” she said happily. “What else care I?” 

Omar looked up at the tender blue of the coming night where 
hung the slender crescent of the new moon. He drew her to 
him, and held her face upwards: 

“Before yonder moon is at the full, Saki—thou shalt be in 
thy garden at Naishapore.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


Wherein a Strange Fellow in a Shabby Coat refuses to have 
Greatness thrust upon him 


palace of the Sultans at Merv, audience was being given 

by the Nizam ul-Mulk concerning secret affairs of State. 
The Nizam ul-Mulk sat enthroned on the raised white marble 
dais, and his seated figure loomed dark in the vast shadow of 
the place. Behind him stretched the white marble wall un- 
pierced by door or window, so that no figure had excuse to pass 
behind his throne unbidden; and the four white marble sides 
of the courtyard were broken only by the close-shut gate of en- 
trance and the close-shut gate of exit, at either side of the broad 
dais, so that no whisper should pass out of the place. Against 
the wall behind the dais stood several men-at-arms of the Guard, 
-arrayed in chain-mail, sword on hip, and with long spears. 

In the shadows of the high columns to right and left of the 
dais lurked hidden cross-bowmen. And in front of the dais, 
whosoever entered and spoke, and those with him, stood in the 
full flare of the sunlight so that no man could conceal his fea- 
tures, far less a weapon, without being marked; and he stood at 
a disadvantage against the vagueness of the forms within the 
great shadow that lay upon the dais from the vast canopy on high. 
The place was out of earshot of all who did not stand within the 
court. 

There had been much coming and going of spies, when there 
entered an officer of the Guard and saluted: 

“Lord Nizam,” said he—‘there is one without—and a 
woman and child with him—who demands audience of thee.” 

The Nizam frowned: 

“We are engaged in serious affairs of State,” he said. 

“So said I,” replied the officer of the Guard—“but he will 
not be refused.” 


N the inner courtyard of the Prime Minister within the 
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The Nizam sat back impatiently: 

“Well? well?” 

“They are not fitly arrayed for audience, Lord Nizam.” 

The Nizam ul-Mulk grew testy: 

“Who is it that thus disturbs the peace?” he asked. 

“He says that his name is Omar Khayyam, my lord Nizam— 
but I know not. This I do know, that he is travel-stained and 
not fitly arrayed for audience—nor the woman with him.” 

To the surprise of the centurian the Prime Minister answered 
sharply: 

“We grant him audience.” 

The centurion protested, thinking the Nizam had not caught 
-what he had said; and repeated: 

“Lord Nizam, he is not fitly arrayed.” 

“Give him honour, I say,” came the sharp order. 

The centurion saluted, and walking to the gate of entrance, 
flung it open and called: 

_ “The Lord Nizam will give audience to the lord Omar 
Khayyam. Make room!” 

There was the sound of a great door shutting without—the 
clatter of arms at the salute—and the Nizam looking up where 
he sat brooding, saw entering the gate Omar Khayyam, travel- 
stained, with Saki carrying her child by his side. It was a rare 
thing for any woman to enter that court, and unveiled. 

Omar stepped into the court blithely, careless of effect, bring- 
ing with him the fresh air of the highways into the midst of the 
intrigue-laden atmosphere of the court. 

Saki hung back by the gate as Omar advanced to the foot of 
the steps leading up to the dais, and halted before the seated 
Nizam. 

“T have come, my brother,” said Omar. 

The Nizam, his chin in his hand, had watched him come. 
He nodded: 

“So thou art come—Omar Khayyam 

Omar Khayyam in sudden wonderment at the chill reception, 
stared first at the viceroy, then down at his own feet. A silence 
fell between them. 

“Nay,” said he—“I will be gone again.” 

He made as though to depart. 
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The Nizam answered sharply: 

“Go not yet!” 

Omar faced him and answered roughly: 

“TI am no shuttlecock of friendship—to be banged about by 
thy Come! and Go!—the toy and sport of any man’s Yea or 
Nay—the slave of another’s whims. I will be gone.” 

The Nizam answered only: 

“TI say, go not yet.” 

“Then will I be gone.” Omar turned upon his heels to go. 

The Nizam held out a protesting hand: 

“T beg thee stay, my brother,” he said. 

Omar whipped round to the seated man again: 

“Ha! now speaks my brother Aboo Ali,” said he. “Go not! 
Stay and be scowled upon! Is it thus that Greatness speaks 
when Fortune smiles? Thus that Greatness hails his brother?” 

The Nizam smiled an enigmatic smile: 

“So—thou wilt stay, then? What wouldst thou of me, Omar 
Khayyam?” 

Omar’s mood changed suddenly on the suspicion of a taunt 
in the challenging question. He drew himself up proudly: 

“Ay; so be it, then. I will not go. I am here upon 
thy promise. Fourteen years ago, thou didst grant me a third 
‘of all thy fortune. I stand here upon thy bond. . . . | claim 
itz 

The Nizam, his chin in his hand still, and still gazing at this 
man whom his eyes had never left, laughed sadly: 

“So thought I,” said he—“when I saw thee come, Omar 
Khayyam.” 

Omar looked him eye to eye: 

“Thy surrender is not so gracious as, fourteen years gone by, 
was thy promise, Lord of the Kingdom,” said he. “Tis easier 
to part with the shadow of the promise than with the substance 
of the gift.” 

The Nizam ul-Mulk smiled: 

“Thou hast not divorced philosophy, then?” he asked dryly. 

“Nay, lord Nizam; for had I so wronged philosophy I should 
not have had thine excuse, since worldly success hath not come 
between me and my love.” And he added moodily, his glance 
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having fallen on Saki where she stood by the gate— “There 
have been days when I have filled my belly with the north wind— 
nights when the purple firmament hath been mine only blanket 
—yet the fresh air of the desert and the fragrance of God’s 
good sunlit earth have kept my memory sweet. I have deserted 
neither my mistress nor forgotten old friends nor grown sus- 
picious of good-fellowship. . . . Though again—had I for- 
gotten, I should not have had thine excuse.” 

Aboo Ali shook his head: 

“I have forgotten nothing Omar Khayyam—least of all a 
friend—who have never had such need of friends as now. But 
_ he who is my friend, who shall stand surety for that? Set me 
in the balance against my weight in gold, and I stand alone in 
a friendless desert.” 

Omar Khayyam looked him straight in the eyes: 

“T was thy friend before thou didst suspect friendship, Lord 
Nizam,” he said slowly. 

Aboo Ali frowned, his brows set: 

“So said this other. Hassan Sabbah swore the oath with thee. 
But when men have whispered against me, he hath stood silent— 
and so approved slanderous tongues. When they have shrugged 
shoulders at my skill he hath smiled upon their shrugging— 
when he did not shrug with them.” 

Omar Khayyam brushed the accusation aside impatiently: 
“Why wouldst thou judge me by another?” he asked. 

The Nizam answered deliberately: 

“Nay—I judge no man guilty until he break the law.” He 
leaned back wearily. 

Omar picked him up with lightning retort: 

“Yea—but thou dost—for suspicion is judgment and verdict 
and punishment,” said he. 

The Nizam leaned forward again with a quick movement; 
his chin dropped into his hand, and he fixed his gaze on Omar: 

“Then take thy punishment,” he said. “Ever since the day 
I came to power there hath been set two empty seats beside mine, 
one on either hand—that I might not forget the limitations of 
my strength. This seat beside my left hand hath stood empty 
for thy coming, Omar Khayyam, since I first sat in the seats 
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of the mighty over Persia. ‘Thou hast a right to it. Be thou 
seated!” 

Omar laughed—hesitated—shrugged his shoulders—walked 
slowly up the steps to the dais, and took the seat to the left 
hand of the Nizam. 

Aboo Ali called to the centurion at the gate of entrance: 

“Bring hither the robes of State of a satrap, and send hither 
the scriveners,”’ he said. 

Saki started as the centurion by her side saluted, threw open 
the door, closed it, and was gone. She turned and watched the 
dais again. 

Omar rose from the throne: 

. “Come, Saki, my beloved,” he said—“‘we have had enough of 

worldly splendour. I would be on the world’s highway again, 
with thy good-fellowship. This greatness is passing dull, and 
man’s ambition most fantastical. ‘This bird of the air is free, 
and hath no stomach for a gilded cage.” 

Saki came running to the foot of the shallow steps, but the 
Nizam signed to her to be seated, and she sat down on the steps 
as the gate of the entrance opened again and men came in, bearing 
the robe of state, followed by the scriveners. ‘They made 
~ obeisance to the Nizam and walked up the steps to him. 

The Nizam ordered the bearers of the robe of state to place 
it upon Omar where he stood hesitant, and as they did so, the 
Nizam turned to the scriveners: 

“Let the scriveners write,” said he. “This day is Omar 
Khayyam arrayed in the robes of state of the satrap of 
Khorasan és 

Omar flung off the handsome robe on to the seat behind him: 

“Pah!” said he—“TI will have none of it.” 

The Nizam looked up: 

“A third of all my power and fortune is thine, Omar Khay- 
yam,” he said—“T give it thee.” 

Omar bowed low with mock reverence, and touched his fore- 
head with his right hand: 

“And I, Lord Nizam, out of my boundless generosity, do give 
it thee back again—and before witnesses.” Suddenly growing 
grave he added— “My brother, I give thee back all thy bond 
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but my love for thee and my pride in thy majesty. With all my 
love and fealty I yield it up.” And turning to the scriveners he 
added whimsically: “Let the scriveners write!” 

The Nizam held out a detaining hand: 

“Stay a moment—” he began. 

Omar would have none of it: 

“Hear me, Lord Nizam! . . . Thou standest at the topmost 
giddy height of power. ‘Thy hand upon the King’s shoulder. 
Thy breath life or death to all Persia. But I? I would not 
stand—and could not stand—so high beside thee, even though 
I lost Paradise for it. I am not here for power nor title nor 
_ office, my brother. Small things but weary me. There is the 

Arab in my blood. I would be free—as the winds of heaven 
are free—careless of fantastic things that men do build and 
dote upon—not the slave of the whims or orderings of this 
one or another. I envy no gem-crowned prisoner in his palace— 
the elaborate slave of others’ plans and schemes.” 

The Nizam ul-Mulk smiled: 

“What wouldst thou have of me, Omar Khayyam?” 

Omar stepped to the side of the seated man and laid his hand 
affectionately on his shoulder: 

“T ask but to live at mine ease—if thou wilt, under the 
shadow of thy greatness, my old friend—in some pleasant garden 
by the water’s edge, free to think my own thoughts—to seek and 
teach the truth and to strangle lies—to order my researches— 
hold communion with the stars—write me my verses—love my 
love—drink good wine. My brother, I would not sit where 
thou dost sit if thou didst give me all the revenues of Persia— 
thou more to me than brother.” 

The Nizam roused from his listening: 

“So be it, then,” said he. “Let the scriveners write: ‘There 
shall be paid to Omar Khayyam here and now, and every twelve 
moons twelve hundred gold pieces from the treasury of Naisha- 
pore.” 

The chief of the scriveners wrote the ordering, dried the ink 
with sand, and handed the scroll to the Nizam with his pen; 
and the Nizam signed it, sealed it with the great seal of the 
viceroy, and handed it to Omar. 
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As Omar took the scroll, the Nizam rose to his feet and an- 
nounced: 

“The Court rises.” 

The gates were thrown open, and all silently departed, leaving 
Aboo Ali alone with his strange travel-stained visitors. 

Omar had taken a scarlet cushion from the throne behind him, 
and going to the topmost step of the dais he set it on the step 
at his feet. 

“Come hither, my Saki,” said he, and going down to her and 
raising her, he led her to the cushion: “Sit thou down awhile 
upon this easy place—for thou must be weary, with the little 
one.” 

He seated himself on the step beside her, and as she leaned 
against his shoulder he added: 

“And we will ponder upon twelve hundred golden pieces.” 

“Said you twelve, Omar?” she asked. 

“Nay, Saki—twelve hundred.” 

He handed her the scroll. 

Saki sighed: 

*““*Tis very wealth,” she said. 

Omar laughed: 

_ “Tf ?tis too much for comfort, Saki,” said he—“thou shalt 
waste it, so that I be not troubled with it.” 

“‘Waste it, my beloved?” she asked, looking up at him, 

“Ay—thou shalt have thy fal-lals, silks forbidden of the 
Prophet, and flowered brocades, and samite—and I? good wine.” 

“And a garden, my beloved,” she suggested—“a garden. 
Think you not a garden?” 

Omar nodded: 

“Ay—of a surety a garden, Saki.” 

“But where?” she asked anxiously. 

Omar laughed: 

“”Twixt the desert and the waters—’twixt heaven and hell— 
*twixt thirst and drowning, Saki.” 

“Tt would be wondrous beautiful,” she said. 

Omar put his arm about her: 

“Yea, my beloved—the rose garden where we have sat in 
the lilac twilight with our dear companions all about us—it is 
ours—now all and wholly ours.” 
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The shadow of the Nizam ul-Mulk fell across them. As 
they looked up, he said: 

“There is lodging for thee, Omar, and thy Saki, in the palace 
of the Sultans for thy asking whensoever thou art in Merv.” 

Saki sprang to her feet: 


“Lord Nizam,” she said breathlessly— “At the coming of the 
dusk the camel bells will be calling. We would hasten to 
Naishapore with the moon—and steal back into our garden i 


The Nizam laughed sadly: 
“So be it,” said he. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Wherein the Queen Moves 


S Omar and Saki set out, at the rising of the moon, with 
the caravan for Naishapore, and passed through the 


western gate of Merv, to the music of the camel bells, 
a eunuch from the women’s quarters of the palace whispered 
through the lattice to the sword-bearer of the Nizam that a 
woman waited at the marble screen by the seats of judgment to 
speak to him from the queen Turkan Katoon. 
The Nizam ul-Mulk nodded as his young sword-bearer mur- 
mured the message in his ear, and whispered that he would go 
thither betimes. 


The courtyard of the seats of judgment lay bathed in the moon- 
light, a fairy palace of gleaming marble and mighty shadows. 

By the pierced marble of the high harem-screen at the back 
of the dais, the Nizam stood, talking low to the dim figure of a 
woman beyond the screen. 

“Lord Nizam,” she said—“T would go with the young prince, 
my son Mahmud, to the palace of the Sultans in Naishapore, so 
that I may be the first to greet the king on his homeward 
journey.” 

“Ay, Queen Turkan Katoon,” said he—“but there will be 
trouble in the women’s quarter if thou be privileged ‘ 

“There is trouble with the women already,” she answered 
sharply—“there will ever be trouble whilst I stay in Merv— 
but if I stay at Naishapore there will be no cause for envy or 
discontent, since the king will stay longest at Merv. What 
privilege therefore is in Naishapore?” 

The Nizam wondered—and why she wished therefore to £0; 
but he answered with a question: 

“How know I that the king would wish it so?” And as he 
asked he wondered how she guessed what he thought he alone 
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knew, that Malik Shah was coming home after a mighty victory. 

“Hist!” she warned— ‘Come thou closer to the screen! 
The very night hath ears. The King did bid me ask of thee 
what I do wish, since he will not have me act without thy coun- 
tenance. Therefore, Lord Nizam, a queen sues to thee. Give 
me this wish!” 

“T must think over this thing—and weigh it”—he began. 

“Lord Nizam, I would know now,” she said. 

He laughed low: 

“Thou dost sue like a queen,” he said. 

“Forgive a queen, Nizam—it is her habit to command—and 
. she forgot.” 

“T must think, I must think,” said he—“but I will tell thee 
before thou leavest the lattice.” 

He walked slowly up and down, up and down, in the moon- 
light before the marble screen—and he could see the slender 
still figure standing shadowlike there, awaiting his decision. 

Vast consequences might ensue upon the whim of this wilful 
girl; but he had decided his answer almost before she had asked 
the boon. From the day he had learnt that Turkan Katoon was 
the mother of a son, he had schemed amidst the tangle of high 
affairs of state, as to how he could bring about this very thing 
that the queen was asking as a favour. His uneasiness as to her 
hold upon the king’s affection had not been rendered less by the 
birth of a son to this self-willed girl. He shrugged his shoulders 
in the darkness as he strode up and down. So far the Seljuk 
throne had been free of the curse of rival claimants to the 
crown; but now the wheel of Fortune had brought about this 
complexity that might be destined to wreck the royal house. He 
foresaw that the heir to the throne was not to know the same 
wayfaring to his sceptre that had been the unmixed blessing of 
his house. He had cursed under his breath Mahomet’s ordering 
that a man might have several wives—since it gave the king 
several queens. He was not dolt enough to belittle this girl. 
He knew only too well that here was the best and quickest brain 
amongst the women of the palace—and by far the most reckless 
and daring. Already she had shown remarkable skill in intrigue 
within the palace. He had traced more than one perplexing af- 
fair of State to her wilful fingers. And he had cudgelled his 
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wits as to how he could persuade her and the king to get her to 
live in the splendid palace at Naishapore, away from the women’s 
quarter at Merv. She was young as yet; but he feared for the 
life of the boy who was heir to the throne when this girl should 
begin to clear the way for the succession of her own boy Mah- 
mud—as he felt convinced she would if she could. He knew 
that he would have to keep these thoughts behind sealed lips— 
that in this he must be silent to the king. And here—as a 
God-sent gift—was the girl asking as a favour what he had spent 
sleepless nights in scheming! Perhaps Fortune would dwell be- 
side the throne of the Seljuks throughout his day at least. Per- 
haps peace would reign in the palace again. 

He would have to keep watch over the palace in the orchards 
of Shadiak, it was true; but the heir to the throne would be 
safer for this girl’s absence. 

He halted before the harem-screen where the girl’s slender 
figure showed shadowlike against the moonlit sky beyond, and 
said suddenly: 

“The Sultan will hold his Court at Merv when he is in the 
East, Queen Turkan Katoon; and thou wilt not be here.” 

“TI care not,” she said—“so that I be alone with the king at 
Naishapore.”” 

“If thou regret it,” said he “thou wilt blame me, for thou 
art a woman, though a queen.” 

She laughed: 

“TI will remember that when I asked a boon of the Nizam ul- 
Mulk, he granted it,” she said. 

“Your majesty,” said he—‘shall leave for the palace at 
Naishapore three nights from hence.” 

The girlish figure slipped away ghostlike, on silent feet, a- 
tiptoe, and was gone. 


When the Nizam had returned to his private room, and had 
flung himself on a divan, he sent for one of the eunuchs of the 
palace. 

The man came to his side. 

“Bahruk,” said the Nizam—“hast thou looked well to it that 
the heir to the throne doth eat and drink nothing that is not first 
tasted by queen Turkan Katoon? 
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The man saluted: 

“What the queen hath refused I have first secretly tasted my- 
self, Lord Nizam,” he said. 

“Good!” said the Nizam. “Thy dangerous vigil is done. 
Go stealthily and rouse the queen Zubaida gently forthwith; 
tell her to make ready secretly and silently for an instant journey 
—that I send her tonight with the heir to the throne under escort 
to far Ispahan, to live henceforth at the palace of the favourite 
city of the lord Sultan, so that she may be most with him there 
and she and the prince secure, since they are not safe another 
night in Merv. She will travel only by night, and will pass by 
Naishapore without lying there. Tell her that the life of the 
heir to the throne depends upon absolute secrecy, and that I 
send her forth with blessings for her safety, as I send her secret, 
trusty, and safe conduct.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Wherein the Backbiter is bitten 


MAR and Saki had stolen back to their garden in high 
delight but a month when Naishapore made holiday for 
the home-coming of the Sultan. 

Malik Shah entered the city amidst splendour and pomp at 
the head of his bodyguard and picked troops; and he lay at the 
palace amid the orchards of Shadiak for a full moon with his 
favourite queen Turkan Katoon. 

At the palace there was love-talk with his queen, and the king 
made much of his latest born son. He was deeply touched by 
the sending of the queen to Shadiak, and was well pleased that 
she should be alone with him and stay thenceforth, as her whim 
had it, in the palace at Naishapore. Indeed, he had already been 
troubled by the tense atmosphere of the women’s quarter at Merv, 
and was glad to think there would be no more of it; for it 
fretted his peace of mind when he should have his whole thought 
centred on affairs of state. 

When Malik Shah took farewell for awhile of his weeping 
queen, with promise to come much to Naishapore, he rode out 
amongst his noble companions and his troops to take the road to 
Merv in contented mood. 


Though Omar and Saki had kept their good fortune to them- 
selves, the rumour that they had had audience of the Nizam ul- 
Mulk at Merv got about in the city as gossip tongues spread every 
piece of tittle-tattle in the East; and it was soon in everybody’s 
mouth, though gossip in the East as elsewhere has a trick of stray- 
ing into much guesswork and not a little embroidery. 

Now, whilst Omar was never eager to teach in the university, 
his reputation in mathematics and philosophy, as in astronomy 


and the law, had so greatly increased that he found himself much 
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consulted by certain doctors of the law. Nevertheless he sus- 
pected that envious tongues still babbled of his intimacy with 
Hassan Sabbah as with the Nizam when a student; and ugly 
rumours were whispered about Hassan Sabbah’s habits, if in 
vague fashion. Omar’s verses had further increased the sour 
enmity of the orthodox teachers of religion. It is true that the 
orthodox informers against him had discovered that for some 
reason it was not very profitable to continue in the ways of 
persecution; that the Court and someone in authority at the Court 
had rough inclinations against any undue fanaticism in the land; 
at the same time it was quite possible to rouse the mob to narrow 
fanaticism. And Omar recognised that the most overwhelming 
* instinct of the orthodox is ever enmity to such as cannot bow to 
orthodoxy. 

When therefore he found a sour fellow of a divine urgently 
pressing in his desire to come and read philosophy with him, he 
thought it better to humour the man; the more so as he was an 
able and distinguished teacher in the university. The man found 
Omar at his best, and in his most unguarded moods, amongst the 
intimate friends who gathered in his garden about him and 
Saki. But it soon became clear to Omar that whilst the fellow 
played the obsequious student in his house, he was going about 
the town and the university hinting ugly things about his host. 

However, to the man’s surprise, on his arriving one morning 
as was his wont, to read philosophy with Omar, he found that 
Omar had sent out drummers and trumpeters to collect the people 
from round the town, and in the square near the shrine was soon 
collected a large crowd. 

Omar led the doctor of the law before them all, and to the 
bewildered man’s consternation, addressed the people: 

“Men of Naishapore,” said he—“this man is one of your 
learned teachers. He doth come daily to me before sunrise to 
read philosophy under me, and to learn science from me. But 
when he hath left me, he goes behind my back and whispers 
against me up and down the town, and doth denounce me in 
whispers as an infidel to the priests, and doth speak evil of me to 
the people. I will not tell what he says, since he says it not to 
me but to you; therefore you know better what he says than I 
do. But if he cannot understand my teaching any better than 
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I can understand his ill will, am I to blame? If I am really 
as evil as he says I am, why does he come to me to be taught this 
vileness and to study it? If I am not so vile as he says I am, 
why does he abuse and denounce his chosen teacher? Does he 
think you have as little wits as he, that you will stone me because 
he would like to see me stoned? Or have you so little wits that 
you will follow one who denounces me behind my back whilst 
he comes to learn from me what he vows to you is nothing but 
vileness? Which will you have as your teacher—he who cannot 
understand my teaching, or I who cannot understand his incom- 
petency to understand it?” 

The doctor of the law was too aghast to speak; and fearing 
that the laughter of the crowd might turn to a rougher mood 
against him, he slunk away dumbfounded. 

And it so happened, fortunately, that, scarcely had the crowd 
thinned away before rumour was busy with the news that a 
citizen of Naishapore had had the high honour of being chosen 
and called to Merv by the sultan Malik Shah to confer with 
other of the greatest astronomers throughout the land in the 
reform of the Calendar—and that the name of the citizen was 
Omar Khayyam. 


BOOK SIX 


OF A WHISPER THAT CAME OUT OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS WHICH NO MAN DARED TO 
SPEAK ALOUD 


“Thy friend hath a friend; and 
thy friend’s friend hath a 
friend; be discreet.” 

—Talmud. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Wherein it would seem that Dalliance in the Moonlight under 
a Pretty Woman’s Window is not without its Hazards 


NOR two long years Hassan Sabbah planned and plotted 


his great crime, but found himself thwarted and check- 
mated at every turn by a greater and quicker brain and 
a longer arm. 

The land blossomed into a wondrous content. 

Suddenly Hassan took alarm and feared himself suspect. 

At last he broke it to his father that he must make for Egypt, 
enter the college there, and discover the whole secret whereby the 
Ismaili had overthrown the old order and become overlords of 
all Africa. 

Under cover of going on the pilgrimage to Mecca, Hassan 
Sabbah made for the South and came to Ispahan, the favourite 
city of the young Sultan who was beautifying the place with 
splendid buildings. But in Ispahan dwelt one of the most power- 
ful secret lodges of the Isma’ili; and it braced Hassan’s nerve 
to stay with the outlaws for near a couple of years under the 
very shadow of the magnificent fortress built by Malik Shah. 

But at last this city of many pleasures led Hassan into an 
affair with a dancing girl that came near to ending his journey. 
He stole out of the city and was quickly on his way again for 
Egypt—and the key to the riddle. Wandering from town to 
town, loitering by the way at Mosul, Damascus, Sidon, Tyre, 
he came at last to Acre—took ship—and on an August day a 
couple of years after he had crept out of Ispahan he at last 
entered Cairo after a long and hazardous journey, made the more 
hazardous by his reckless love of adventure. He had a criminal’s 
inability to keep from crooked ways even when the straight path 
was to his advantage. He was received with honour in Cairo 
by the secret society there. But for all the honour and courtesy 
lavished upon him, he spent close on a couple of years therein 
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without being brought into the presence of the Grand Master of 
the Order. 

But once in Cairo he put forth all his skill and quick intellect 
to probe into the secret of government and sought to discover the 
basis of its success. And all the while he was with calculated 
guile seeking to win into the inner circle there, and to make 
powerful friends. But he found that he was regarded not 
wholly without suspicion as one likely to edge his way into power 
himself. He was, besides, baffled by the luxury and flaunted 
vice of the city, and the general content with things as they were. 
Those in power were grown sluggish in their security, and he 
found little sympathy for any suggestion of assisting the Isma’ili 
in far Persia, the more so as the all-conquering Seljuk hosts were 
not exactly the kind of gentry with whom the Fatimid dynasty 
in Cairo were particularly anxious to get foul. 

It began to dawn upon Hassan Sabbah that the destiny of the 
outlaws in the mountains by the Caspian lay with the outlaws of 
the mountains alone, and must be pursued without any hope of 
alliance or help from their brethren in Africa, who saw noth- 
ing to gain by it and were wholly indifferent. 

It was inevitable that a man of such innate criminal fibre that 
he made crime his god, should be the victim of his every desire; 
' and Hassan’s love of intrigue with women again brought danger 
to his life. His skill with weapons and his unscrupulous and 
slippery ways stood him in good stead. Suddenly receiving a 
warning of a plot against him in high places, he left Cairo by 
night and made for the seaport of Alexandria. 

He was living a few daredevil days in the loose life of the 
seaport waiting for a ship, when there came to him out of Persia 
the bitterest blow of his life—probably the only blow that had 
touched his heart. ‘The old Man of Ray was dead, and had 
died in inconsolable grief at the long absence of his son, with 
the work of his life lying in ruin about him, alone and desolate, 
suspicious of every human soul around him, afraid even of poison 
at the hands of the women of his harem. 

The news was brought to Hassan by an evil youth of the 
Order, a good-looking youngster who had missed him at Cairo 
and followed him to the seaport. 
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The moonlight flung great shadows in the Street of the Courte- 
sans, as Hassan Sabbah strolled down the alley, sword on hip, 
and carrying his cloak over his arm, when a girl leaning out of 
a balcony beckoned to him. 

He looked up; and the moonlight fell upon him. 

The girl laughed lightly: 

“Thou hast a handsome face,” she said. 

The place was fragrant with the scent of flowers; an ethereal 
odour as of burning spices hung upon the heavy stifling air of 
the narrow thoroughfare. 

A rose fell at his feet, and as he stooped to pick it up, a door 
was flung open and a youth leaped out of the blackness of the 
- doorway before him, followed by three ruffians with knives in 
their hands. 

As the scared lad rushed out into the alley he almost fell 
against Hassan Sabbah; who saw that it was the youth from Ray. 

Hassan Sabbah whipped his sword from its scabbard and bade 
the men stand. As he stepped between the youth and his pur- 
suers, who were almost on him before they could check the 
impetus of their career and halted with difficulty, Hassan plucked 
a dagger from his sash and handed it swiftly to the youth behind 
him. ‘The three ruffians paused but for a breathing space, then 
spread out stealthily to close with Hassan. But the youth at his 
back was caught by a ruffian who had crept behind him; and 
turned to defend himself. Hassan had all he could do with the 
other three to keep them off at sword’s length. 

The struggling pair behind him went down, and he saw that 
the youth was beneath. A knife flashed. 

Hassan had been trying to get his back to the wall; but he 
now knew that he was surrounded. The moment the fellow 
behind him got on to his feet, he realised that all would be up for 
him; and he saw other dark figures stealthily creeping out of 
the shadows of the alley. 

He advanced, taking advantage of the length of his weapon; 
suddenly made a dash up the alley; and the others started in 
pursuit. There was one younger and more fleet of foot than the 
others who began to drop behind—he could judge of that by the 
sound of their feet in the stillness. Finding this fellow gain- 
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ing upon him, he slowed down to keep his breath; turned sud- 
denly as the other was almost upon him, and cut him down. 

Taking to his heels again, Hassan made up a side alley that 
showed bright moonlight at its far end to an open space; and 
as he ran he put back his sword into its scabbard in case there 
should be watchmen in the square. i 

As he dashed out of the narrow alley into the moonlight he 
suddenly found himself at the river’s edge where the busy crew 
of a sailing vessel were preparing to push off in order to catch 
the down-river wind—he tried to check his speed—tripped over 
a rope—and fell into the sailing vessel where it lay moored by 
the landing-place. 

He pitched forward on to the men who were unmooring, 
breaking his fall instead of his neck; and amidst their muttered 
curses he scrambled upon his feet on to the deck. 

He offered money to be landed across the river, but was told 
with rough laughter that the vessel was running out to sea and 
would touch nowhere until it reached Palestine. 

Hassan took it as a sign from heaven that he should depart 
out of Egypt; and having enough money upon him, he showered 
all he had upon the crew to gain their goodwill from the start 
and, incidently, to let them see that his purse was empty and he 
was useless for further looting or murdering in his sleep. 

He decided to go with the coasting vessel to Palestine, if to 
Palestine they were bent, as first landing place, and so home- 
wards 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Wherein a Hush falls upon the Mountains 


ASSAN stood clinging to the mast, as a sudden squall 

H struck the vessel, tearing the sail above him to tatters. 

The hull, eased of the pressure, swung broadside to 

the breakers; her crew strained with all their skill to bring her 

over with great oars, and beach her. ‘The battered wreck at last 

ran aground, crashing; and the crew and Hassan with them, 

timing the rush of the seething waters, scrambled and stumbled 
ashore. 

They found themselves wrecked on the coast of Syria, hard 
by Joppa, for which port they had been making when the gale 
came upon them. 

Joppa happened to be a hotbed of the outlaws; and Hassan, 
who had found his way to the hoyse of a Grandee of the place, 
was soon being well received by the secret Order. He was 
arrayed again in sumptuous apparel; and he took the precaution 
to purchase a shirt of chain-mail to wear under his doublet. 

It was at the house of the Grandee that he now had the good 
fortune to fall in with a wealthy young noble of Ispahan, one 
Sadi, a young man steeped in the culture and cynicism of the 
decadent Greeks and Romans. Sadi had spent his youth in Con- 
stantinople, and was coming back to Persia as the complete dandy 
and exquisite. 

The man admired Hassan for his brilliant intellect, but he 
admired him even more for his daring and the uncanny refine- 
ments of his sensuality which abhorred as a vulgarity any coarse- 
ness in vice. Hassan became one of his party, which set out in 
leisurely fashion by way of Damascus and Aleppo and Bagdad 
for the young fellow’s magnificent home in Ispahan, loitering 


a year and a half on the journey; but Hassan was winning the 
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while into the chief secret lodges of the Order of the outlaws 
wheresoever he tarried. .. . 

Arrived at Ispahan, Hassan decided to make the place his head- 
quarters for awhile, since he was less likely to come under the 
eye of the overlords of the Sultan’s palace at far-away Merv, 
even as he dwelt almost within sight of the Sultan’s fortress 
at Ispahan, than if he crept back as he had intended doing, to 
his father’s house at Ray. He had the consummate judgment 
to realise that the very daring of dwelling almost within the 
shadow of the Sultan’s fortress at Ispahan, the favourite city 
of the king, was his best disguise against the watchful brain that 
he feared at Merv. ‘To Ray he dared not return openly, for he 
knew through his spies that the Nizam ul-Mulk had given stern 
orders concerning his actions in the mountains. 

The luxury and openly flaunted vice of Ispahan suited his 
tastes well; but for all his seeming reckless fooling, he set to 
work secretly to direct the Order from that city, exultant in the 
security of which he felt sure, at least for awhile, in avoiding 
the attention of the spies who had proved their elusive and 
baffling presence at Ray. He would give out through the Order 
that he was at or near Ray; but to Ray for awhile he knew it 
would be certain death to go; and for a couple of years, whilst 
living outwardly a careless life in Ispahan, he was perfecting 
his plans to their minutest details, and flitting from one town to 
another, stiffening the secret Order to his cause. 

Hassan had not been slow to learn a lesson from any man of 
action who could teach him a lesson. ‘The brain that had, out 
of the mysteries, struck at his father at Ray and humiliated his 
father and himself and turned well-laid schemes to dust, with- 
out giving the slightest hint of the manner of the doing, without 
revealing a shadow of the figures that fulfilled the punishment, 
coming out of the night and disappearing into the night, had 
taught Hassan Sabbah the terror inspired by the Unseen and the 
Unknown. That was all. henceforth he made this swift 
and unseen and unexpected action the ideal of all his moves. 

He knew that he must now go to Ray at all costs and at every 
risk, if he were to get the reins of power over the outlaws of 
the mountains into his hands. He knew equally well that he 
must make his presence felt at Ray if he were to have the 
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revenues of his heritage-from his father and the greater revenues 
of the Order in his own keeping. He calculated the risks he ran 
from the seeing eyes of the Nizam’s spies; but he had decided 
that he was done with the Isma’ili of Cairo and must rely on 
becoming lord over his own people by the Caspian. 

The possession of an impregnable stronghold in the fastnesses 
of the mountains where he could be secure from all attack, was 
now become of the very foundation of power; he decided on 
seizing the high mountain fortress of Alamut known amongst the 
outlaws as the Eagle’s Nest, as soon as his plans were complete. 
He therefore decided to move the inner circle of his Order by 
stealth from Ray to Kasbin hard by, whence when the time was 
‘ripe he could seize the Eagle’s Nest of Alamut. It would 
take time, and he must fill the garrison with his outlaws for the 
final treachery. 

He decided to make secretly for Ray, appear suddenly, crush 
all waverings, set his own house in order, seize supreme power 
over the Order, and as suddenly disappear, leaving the threat of 
his shadow over the mountains. 

The Seljuk hosts under the young Sultan Malik Shah were 
sweeping westward towards the sea in overwhelming conquests, 
so that Hassan could move north through Bagdad to Ray in 
safety behind the mighty tide which had passed by. 

He made a swift journey, as secret as it was swift, and ap- 
peared at his father’s house one moonlight night to find strife 
in the Order, strife amongst the outlaws, and strife amongst 
the women in the harem. 

Coming, like bolt from the blue, Hassan appeared before the 
seven of the inner circle where they sat in secret conclave in the 
innermost room of the house at Ray. He entered by the secret 
door and stood before them. And they gazed at him as if a ghost 
had arisen from the dead. He stood arrayed in chain-mail 
from his steel cap to the gold spurs on his riding boots, a com- 
manding figure. He sat down on the Grand Master’s divan be- 
fore them, and demanded an account of their stewardship. 

In the hideous stillness that fell, he arose and took to striding 
up and down the room: 

‘A lie or an evasion means death,” said he—“‘but silence when 
I ask a question means worse death. I want to know the worst— 
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for I know that I have to listen to the worst. I want to know 
ane: 

They told him all—fearing not to tell him even more than 
to tell him. 

They sat together through the night; and they heard the man, 
whom they recognised to be their born leader, create order out 
of disorder. 

As far as Hassan thought fit to tell them, they knew the care- 
fully calculated plan for the creation of the State within the 
State that he was about to set up for the overthrow of the Seljuk 
and the seizure of power. They knew now that the State was to 
be overthrown within seven years even if they all perished in the 
attempt—that the new Order was to be invulnerable to spies or 
betrayal—that daring was to be the slogan of the Order—that 
the house at Ray was henceforth to be an empty house, and that 
they were to depart for a secret house in Kasbin—that Hassan 
Sabbah, as Grand Master of the Order, would live at Ispahan 
or flit from city to city until the harvest was for the gathering 
—that the inner circle was to submit the revenues of his lands 
and much moneys as-he might require from the Order from 
time to time to him at Ispahan until he should return to lead the 
outlaws of the mountains into their kingdom. Seven years 
thence the world should know that the Hidden Prophet had re- 
turned to earth to create a new world, and the elect should look 
upon the Veiled Prophet unveiled. 

As the seven arose and departed they knew who was their 
master. 

As by magic there fell a mighty silence amongst the moun- 
tains. 

Hassan’s sudden coming into their midst had a dramatic effect 
that was never forgotten by the outlaws of the mountains. He 
struck hard and created implicit obedience out of disorder. A 
shadow fell, and men’s lips became sealed. 

Turning to the women’s quarter in the house at Ray, Hassan 
took possession of the harem. He had told them with a laugh 
when he had appeared in their midst that Mahomet had at least 
understood one thing well—women. He spent a few nights 
amongst them, even as he made his name the while a thing of 
terror throughout the realm of the outlaws to the waters of 
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the Caspian—held a feast of sweetmeats at midnight in the 
harem—and almost before the rubbing of bewildered eyes he 
was gone again. 

In his place reigned a black threat in every shadow, more 
deadly and formidable even than his mocking presence. 

And yet he had left them in the stillness of the night with 
laughter upon his lipsp—laughter that made even women almost 
afraid to laugh. 

When the dawn came stealing down the tragic valley and 
crept into the sombre city, the eunuchs rousing to a new day 
were aghast to find that not a woman or girl in the house of 
_the Man of Ray was a living thing—they lay as if in sleep, 
but their sleep was the still sleep of poison. 


The elder of the eunuchs calmed the others and sternly stayed 
their panic and the wringing of bewildered hands. He knew 
that if this hideous thing got breathed abroad, they would all 
die hideous deaths for the villainy. So the women of the house 
of the Man of Ray had secret sepulchre in the great garden court- 
yard and sleep beneath the tamarisks there. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Wherein a Dandified Young Man discovers a Back Door into 
Paradise 


HE decadent young lordling Sadi was of the Prophet’s 
tribe of the Qurais, and though the wealth of his house 
had come to him through the Caliphs who had been 

dispossessed by the pontiffs of Bagdad, he was of the patrician 
stock that could sun itself under the protection of the usurping 
pontiffs of the Faith who naturally encouraged reverence and 
respect for their class) “They could quarrel and bicker amongst 
themselves for the earth; but they would have none other 
challenging their order from without. 

It is probable that the young exquisite would have gone to his 
death with a witticism on his lips as lightly as he went to his 
fantastic seeking after any new unhealthy experience—he had 
the unflinching courage of his class. He detested the vulgar and 
the crude, as he understood such things; yet would steep himself 
in vice so long as it was exquisitely done and in a picturesque 
setting. 

Hassan Sabbah had been too astute to give the man even a 
hint of his secret designs. Sadi was a far more sure protection 
to him outside his Order than within it; indeed any serious 
purpose in life would have repelled the exquisite in his very 
marrow. And Sadi, for all his tomfooleries, was incapable of 
a baseness or a treachery. Besides, though one of the last acts 
of Toghrul Beg before he died was to seek marriage with a 
daughter of the Caliph of Bagdad, the pontiffs in their secret 
hearts despised, as they feared, the royal house of the Seljuk; 
and Sadi had the ear and the confidence of the pontiffs of the 
Faith. 
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Hassan Sabbah came back from his swift journey to Ray to 
find the young dandy, Sadi, carrying out an elaborate and ex- 
travagant foolery that was to appeal to the criminal in Hassan 
and give him the key to unlock an idea that was to become his 
most deadly weapon in the years to come. It flashed into 
Hassan’s brain even as he took part in the foolery at his friend’s 
luxurious house—or rather, as much of ‘it as was carried out 
therein, in his beautiful garden. 

A serious young giant, one Roofi, who had been through the 
college at Bagdad, had come out of the schooling back to Ispahan 
utterly fanatical in his ideals of Islam, and in a state bordering 
on exaltation at being received into the circle of Sadi, of the 
tribe of the Prophet. 

Roofi’s eager talk of the Faith and its being glorious to die 
for the faith by killing the unbeliever, had tickled Sadi into the 
wild tomfoolery; and Hassan Sabbah had revelled in the business 
—the more so as Roofi’s fanaticism had not been lost upon 
Hassan. With several of their reckless companions, they had 
sat down in one of the rooms of Sadi’s house with Roofi in their 
midst and had persuaded the sullen serious young fanatic to take 
hasheesh with them, promising him that thereby he should catch 
a glimpse of Paradise—Sadi reminding him that Paradise had 
been revealed by the Prophet as a beautiful garden where wine was 
no longer forbidden to the Faithful, and where amidst fountains 
of scented waters and exquisite music, the Faithful who had done 
a mighty act for Islam lived for ever in eternal dalliance with 
beautiful girls. The young giant Roofi’s hosts the while saw to 
it that he took much hasheesh, and they but little. 

When the solemn youth was thoroughly under the influence of 
the drug, and lay snoring upon the Bokhara rug, they quietly 
lifted him and carried him into the beautiful garden, which even 
amidst the luxury of the time, was a place that must have cost 
a fortune—and they laid him on the grass in the shade by a 
running fountain and a mock river. 

Roofi awoke from his stupor to find himself reclining on the 
grass with wines and fruit and sweetmeats on handsome salvers 
by his side—awoke to the music of guitars and pipes sweetly 
played by nude girls whom his host had brought out of his 
harem to dally with the youth and had been given their parts to 
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play. The girls had taken only too eagerly to the adventure, 
weary of the monotony of the harem—and the serious Roofi 
was a comely and manly figure. After the youth had spent sev- 
eral hours in this paradise of Islam, he was given more hasheesh 
in his wine by the girls; and before set of sun he was borne back 
in a drugged state to the room from which he had come. 

Roofi slept through the night and at sunrise awoke to find 
himself reclining on the selfsame rug and in the exact place 
where he had gone to sleep in the sudden heaviness under his 
first surrender to the drug, whilst about him sat his companions 
exactly where they had been sitting when sleep had come upon 
him, and continuing their conversation where the thread of it had 
been lost to him. 

Not liking to confess that he had gone to sleep whilst they 
talked, he slowly roused from his stupor; and when they arose 
to depart, they went out together as though nothing had chanced 
out of the ordinary. 

Sadi smiled to Hassan at the perplexed silence of the puzzled 
Roofi; and was startled to see the strange seriousness in Hassan’s 
eyes. To Sadi’s surprise, Hassan followed the dazed Roofi down 
the street. 

. As Hassan overtook the puzzled youth, he put his arm gently 
through the arm-of the other: 

“Roofi,” said he—‘‘thou hast been in the house of one of the 
tribe of the Prophet—thou hast been vouchsafed a vision.” 

Roofi turned, startled, and stared at him with serious eyes: 

“I have been in Paradise,” said he softly—then stopped 
abruptly, fearing a cynical smile from this man of the world. 
To his surprise, Hassan Sabbah took him seriously. 

They walked along together silently awhile. Hassan broke 
the silence: 

“It hath been granted to thee, Roofi, to gaze on Paradise. 
Thou art one of the chosen. ‘Thou hast but to do something to 
please the Prophet, and thou shalt enter into eternal bliss. Come 
to me at midnight and I will initiate thee into the mysteries,” 


That night Roofi’s fanatical faith was employed to bring him 
into the active order of the Veiled Prophet; and he became a de- 
votee of Hassan Sabbah. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Wherein we discover a Cuckoo in the Eagle’s Nest 


ASSAN SABBAH had shaken the dust of Egypt from 
his feet with utter contempt for the futility of affairs 


in Cairo. He had made no headway with the 
-Isma’ili in Africa—his weary years of exile in the land had 
been poured out like water upon its desert sands. He had come 
back to Persia rid of all illusions as to aid from any man; and 
rejecting the Caliphate of Egypt utterly, he saw that he must 
create his State Within the State amidst the wild outlaws of 
the mountains by the Caspian. 

He recast the whole scheme of the circle of the Secret Slayers. 
To the perfecting of this weapon he now devoted all his energy 
and thinking. On it would rest the very foundation of his 
structure. By and through it would he succeed or fall. 

Even as he had been cudgelling his wits as to how to win 
recruits to his order of the Secret Slayers and scheming as to 
how to make that order ruthlessly sure, the flippant Sadi had all 
unwittingly given him the key by the tomfoolery of this decadent 
orgy amongst the girls of his harem in his luxurious garden. 
The miracle had been granted to him. 

He decided henceforth to put every novice who entered the 
circle of the Secret Slayers through this experience; and to make 
them the slaves and victims thereafter of this hasheesh that lulled 
them into the beautiful dreams and roused them to sullen craving 
for the drug. At a flash he had discovered at last how to 
combine this drug habit with the fanatical faith in Paradise. 

The discovery quickened and fired his conviction that before 
the Order he was creating was ready for action he must first 
secure as the bedrock of his power a place of refuge from whence 
he could defy capture, and from which he could strike; and he 


hungered for possession of that impregnable stronghold of Ala- 
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mut, the Eagle’s Nest, in the mountain fortress by the Caspian 
which would be invulnerable to attack, and on which his eyes 
had been covetously set for long. 

So confident was he now become of success that he con- 
centrated his whole will on securing a footing in the Eagle’s 
Nest. He made again a secret journey to the mountains, be- 
guiled and flattered the lord of Alamut, and at last persuaded 
him to sell to him for a huge sum of money by solemn bond 
and covenant, not without a hint of terrible happenings if 
refused, a piece of ground within the fortress on which to pray 
—a piece of ground that could be contained within the hide of 
a cow. He was granted the bond by the lord of the place in 
the presence of his underlords; and the covenant was solemnly 
ratified upon the Book of the Prophet. 

It was then that Hassan Sabbah, stepping forth from amongst 
his assembled escort of Secret Slayers where they stood armed 
and deadly silent about him, ordered the cutting of the cow’s 
hide into a fine cord of leather so long that it encircled the 
entire fortress. But with his wonted craft he mollified the 
consternation of the lord of the place by a mock magnanimity of 
being content with the introduction of seven of his lieutenants 
into the personal bodyguard of the robber lord of Alamut, and 
he swore alliance and support against all enemies. Leaving his 
seven Secret Slayers in the fortress, he withdrew with a fine 
gesture; but from that moment, parting from the lord of Alamut 
with every sign of brotherhood and goodwill, Hassan Sabbah, 
carefully allaying all suspicion, set to work steadily and grad- 
ually to introduce the younger desperadoes of the outlaws of 
his Order into the service of the lord of that stronghold; and 
he did so with a calculated patience that never slept until the 
time approached nearer and nearer towards the day that he had 
promised to the faithful as the moment of the Return of the 
Hidden Prophet and his Unveiling. 

So his Order moved towards the realising of his State Within 
the State. For he had now established his Fifth Circle of the 
Secret Slayers, or Fida’is, who at the order given by the Grand 
Master were to carry out and fulfil the will of the Grand Master 
with exactness and unflinching obedience on pain of hideous 
death and eternal exclusion from Paradise. 
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Whilst Hassan gave all his energy to the creation and per- 
fecting of the Fifth Circle of the Secret Slayers, he had learnt his 
lesson that wilful and futile murders, whilst they had terrorised 
the people, had drawn the vengeance of the strong hand that 
ruled the land; and he put a heavy discipline upon the young 
fanatics whom he ruled with a rod of iron at the same time that 
he made them the idols of the Order. 

But realising that he was nearing the time that the Veiled 
Prophet was to appear, he was considering the testing and the 
blooding of his Secret Slayers, when suddenly Destiny, in the 
shape of a wilful and beautiful woman, beckoned to him out of 

the palace of the king as if the very moment of the supreme 
' magnificence and triumph of the Seljuk throne had been chosen 
by Fate as the fitting time when the gate of the palace of the 
king should be thrown open to him for the entering. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Wherein is Hint that a Woman’s Beauty may cost her Happiness 


ALIK SHAH, triumphant in war, a mighty hunter 
like his father before him, lord of a splendid realm, 
was to know grief. The death of his favourite 

son and heir, David, nearly broke his stout heart. Of his four 
remaining sons, Berkiyarook, the eldest, son of his Seljuk queen 
Zubaida, became heir to the crown. But Malik Shah could 
scarce be persuaded to part with the silent body of the dead 
youth David. 

Aboo Ali knew that the thread of the Seljuk good fortune 

was threatened by the tangle he had dreaded. He at once pro- 
claimed Berkiyarook heir to the realm. But he realised only 
too well that the tangle was in the making. 
_ The whisper ran that at the palace of the Sultan in the 
orchards of Shadiak, Turkan Katoon, the favourite queen of the 
king, was intriguing against the great Nizam ul-Mulk to get 
the succession to the throne for the youngest prince of the royal 
house, her son Mahmud, against the claims of the elder son 
Berkiyarook, whose mother was of the Seljuk blood, and lay 
at the Sultan’s beloved city of Ispahan. Aboo Ali had fore- 
stalled this blow by sending the heir thither with his mother. 
The queen Turkan Katoon discovered the astute craft of the 
move, and set to work to sap the credit of the great viceroy. 

Hassan leaped at opportunity. 

He had not even dared to pray for this. 

It seemed to set his foot on the steps of the Sultan’s throne. 

He set aside all else and boldly made a bid to draw the young 
queen into his design. 

Hassan decided to move in person and to trust no living soul. 
It might mean winning all at one bold stroke. . 


As he entered his harem he beckoned to a beautiful girl for 
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whom he had as deep affection as he was capable of bestowing 
upon any woman. ‘The devilry of the girl and her cunning and 
craft in gaining her ends had amused Hassan from the day she 
came into his life a year or so gone by; and he admired her 
very devilries. Curiously enough, the girl was devoted to him. 

“Ayesha,” he whispered to her—“I am about to take thee 
with me on a journey to speak with queens; and I look to thy 
slender being to win the favour of a queen to me; but thou 
must not even whisper. of it to a living soul, or thou shalt lose 
all that I have to give thee.” 

Her handsome black brows knitted: 

“What if I bring thee to the queen and she thrust me aside?” 

' she asked. 

“Tush!” said he—“I did not say I should even see the 
queen—lI say thou shalt consort with queens—thou, not J. But 
thou shalt know all when thou dost stand in the palace of the 
Sultans of Persia.” 


In the caravan that moved out of Ispahan to take the desert 
road for distant Naishapore that night in the cool of the full 
moon, Hassan Sabbah rode out with a party of his Fida’is of the 
fifth circle of the Secret Slayers; and the girl Ayesha, in charge 
of a eunuch, rode on a hooded camel with them. 

At the caravanserais where they rested on the way, Hassan 
coached the girl in every detail of what she was to do; and by 
the time the straggling caravan topped the western hills above 
the fertile plain of Naishapore that lay below in the moonlight, 
the girl was as much set on the devildom of the adventure as 
was Hassan. 

In the group of horsemen that rode about Hassan Sabbah was 
Roofi, solemn and intent—silent of tongue, moody, wondering. 

The caravan entered Naishapore in the twilight; and amidst 
the confusion of its arrival, Hassan was at once taken with his 
party to the house of a rich merchant who had sent his servants 
to meet them. 

Hassan knew the danger of delay and set his business in hand 
at once. 

Ayesha was taken by a woman of the merchant’s house to the 
palace in Shadiak and asked admittance to the Queen with a mes- 
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sage from Ispahan. The girl refused all go-betweens, and sent 
in word she would see the Queen only in person or return to 
Ispahan. 

There was much fencing and whispering and bargaining; but 
the girl refused to give away—refused to give a message—re- 
fused to see anybody but the Queen. 

Turkan Katoon was made of the stuff of reckless adventure; 
and was only too eager to see the girl. To the surprise of the 
courtiers who had barred the girl’s way, orders came to admit the 
messenger to the presence of the Queen. 

Ayesha was dazzled by the magnificence of the palace; but she 
was struck dumb by the splendour and luxury of the harem. 
The Queen seemed like some wondrous creature of beauty in an 
Arab fairy tale. 

The girl was soon brought back to the realities when the 
beautiful woman, so richly arrayed on the divan throne, said 
imperiously: 

“Unveil in the presence of thy Queen!” 

Ayesha in confusion removed her veil—dropped the veil and 
her cloak with it—and stood before the queen exquisitely ap- 
parelled, if apparel it could be called that showed her almost 
nude, so that it should be seen that she carried no weapon. She 
was to be further embarrassed by the resulting remark in the 
caressing soft voice that was Turkan Katoon’s chiefest charm: 

“Thou art a very beautiful girl, There is some man behind 
thy coming here.” 

Ayesha recovered herself. Her orders came clearly back to 
her. She drew herself up and answered: 

“Queen Turkan Katoon, I am here to tell thee that thy son 
shall be lord of Persia, and none other.” 

“Sh-sh!” warned the Queen, leaning forward eagerly to the 
girl. She turned to her women: “Leave me awhile with this 
girl!” she said. 

As the women withdrew, the Queen beckoned Ayesha to come 
and sit at her feet. 

“There is something afoot, girl,” she said. “What is thy 
riddle?” ; 

Ayesha poured out the news that the Isma’ili throughout Persia 
had vowed in solemn conclave to aid the Queen Turkan Katoon’s 
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son to come to the throne. She found herself cross-examined 
with a shrewdness that would have baffled her, had she not been 
coached by Hassan. 

The two women soon understood each other. Ayesha alone 
was to be trusted to carry messages between the Grand Master of 
the Order of the Veiled Prophet and the Queen. She must not 
be followed when she left the palace or she would never again 
be allowed to enter the presence of the Queen. But her coming 
was to ask the Queen to give secret audience to the lord of the 
Isma’ili where none could see him or overhear him. 

Ayesha rose to go. 

The Queen signed to her to come nearer: 

“Tell thy lord,” said she—“that I will send an eunuch with 
thee as far as the gate to the potter’s quarter; bring thou thy lord 
to him, and the eunuch will lead him by a secret way into the hall 
of audience. I will be by the harem-screen on this side in the 
moonlight so that he will see me through the lattice of the screen 
like a shadow. He will not be overheard—nor I. The eunuch 
is deaf and cannot hear—dumb and cannot speak.” 

She drew down the girl’s face and kissed her on the cheek as 
she added with a strange and sudden tenderness: 

‘Thou art. too beautiful for a happy life, thou Ayesha. Men 
will slay thee for thy beauty.” 

The girl laughed, with a sob in the laugh: 

“They have not slain thee, Queen Turkan Katoon—therefore 
why me?” 

The Queen smiled sadly: 

“Woman was not made for happiness, Ayesha. Kismet! So 
to this new adventure! I will be by the screen whilst the moon 
shines on the sleep of men. And how the dolts can sleep!” 


CHAPTER XXX 
Wherein a Beautiful Woman trafficks with the King’s Diadem 


A YESHA led Hassan through the moonlit streets, the 


woman of the town with them, until they came to the’ 
gate of the Potters. She left Hassan with the silent 
man and watched them depart into the night. 

Hassan Sabbah followed the eunuch by narrow ways, keeping 
in the shadows, until they arrived at a low doorway in the outer 
wall of the palace. ‘The man halted and gave a curious knock 
with his knuckles upon the heavy gate, when a grill in the door 
opened and showed dark eyes peering through out of the black- 
ness. The gate swung in slowly and, as they stepped inside, as 
silently shut again. 

Up long flights of steps, down dimly lit corridors, and through 
a perplexing journey they came out at last into the moonlit inner 

courtyard before the great place of audience. 
_ The silent eunuch led him up the shallow steps on to the broad 
dais, and halting thereon Hassan found that he stood before the 
high fretted white marble screen that shut off the women’s 
quarters of the palace. 

Hassan’s eyes had become used to the stilly darkness of the 
night, and he beheld dimly the figure of the Queen standing 
shadow-like amongst the shadows beyond the screen. 

He went up to the screen where she stood, the eunuch having 
halted and standing sentry on the dais. Saluting the shadow, he 
spoke low: 

“Queen ‘Turkan Katoon, I have come.” 

“Wherefore?” she asked. 

“To make thy son lord of Persia,” said he. 

She laughed low: 


_ “Speech is easy to a witty fellow,” she said—“but the race 
is to the swift—and the strong.” 


“Your majesty, I fear only that thou mayest be irked by my 
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swiftness—I come to ask thee that I may join thy Court and 
be beside thee with the secret strength of the Veiled Prophet.” 

She moved closer to the lattice: 

“How know I that thou hast the might that thou dost prom- 
ise?” she asked. 

“I do not bargain, your majesty. I fulfil. As to knowing— 
thou and I and the girl Ayesha alone know anything—nor must 
know, or my strength and thine turn to water.” 

Thus began the most dangerous plotting that had threatened 
the might of Persia. Hassan was soon in the complete confidence 
of the Queen. 

He was next day brought into close intimacy with the young 

‘prince Mahmud, whom he found to be a decadent exquisite with a 
fine taste for pretty things, a love of hunting of a tame kind, 
and the pursuit of beautiful dancing girls—a youth not without 
a flippant wit concerning serious affairs of State. Hassan soon 
won into the lad’s favour. 

Everything was as it should be in Hassan’s world. He was 
well pleased. ‘The Fates seemed to smile upon him at last. 
Even the Nizam ul-Mulk dare not stretch out his hand to pluck 
him from the side of the favourite Queen—or he had long ago 
pulled down the foxy Minister of the Queen, her favourite, the 
ferret-eyed Taj ul-Mulk. 

Taj ul-Mulk liked this strong-willed resolute man well— 
the more so since they both liked the Nizam ul-Mulk ill. 

And the girl Ayesha held the bauble of power in her wilful 
fingers for near upon a moon. She knew every move in the 
dangerous game that was being set afoot. 

But Hassan was not given to delays when the hour was come 
to strike; nor was the Queen patient of time. He decided to 
make his first bid for power straightway—to make this wilful 
woman’s son the popinjay lord of Khorasan, that a woman’s hand 
might lead him to the very steps of the throne. 

So it came about that the Queen Turkan Katoon made ready at 
the full moon to go with her son and her Court from Naishapore 
to the palace of the Sultan at Merv and boldly ask that her son 
should be trained in viceroyalty over Khorasan as befitted his 
future estate; and that Hassan Sabbah should go with her in her 
Court. 
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That night Hassan Sabbah was very tender to Ayesha; and drank 
with her of the forbidden wine. When the girl was heavy with 
wine he poisoned her. 

Hassan sat beside her and watched her die. 

“The world is a cruel place, my beloved Ayesha,” he said, 
brooding upon her beauty in the sleep of death. “Tis a pity 
thou hadst to know so much that must not be known but to me. 
Tis not well that the queen’s stripling hath looked upon thy 
face—there is danger in love-babble.” 

It is not known where Ayesha sleeps—but it is in a garden. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Wherein it is suspected that the Steps to the Throne of the 
King are steep—and slippery 


day turned the palace of the Sultans at Merv into a majestic 
edifice as though wrought of gold. 

On the wide Terrace midway on the great steps that led up- 
wards to the palace stood a figure that had just ascended the 
lower flight of the steps, Aboo Ali the Nizam ul-Mulk, and there 
followed after him his sword-bearer, a young kinsman from Tus. 
Aboo Ali had just ascended the steps, and before moving across 
the level sweep of the terrace to the next flight that led to the 
palace, he paused, and turning, surveyed the wide prospect that 
lay before his feet. Low down, in the leagues away, the river 
gleamed. Armed sentries showed silhouetted upon the ramparts 
of the palace as they kept watch and ward over the approaches 
to the city. 

The young sword-bearer halted near the topmost step of the 
terrace, and after a pause he asked: 

“What ails my father’s brother that he is silent so long? Is 
my lord Aboo Ali ill?” 

Aboo Ali smiled: 

“Wouldst thou have me a sick man in that I am but silent, 
kinsman?” he asked. 

“Nay, lord Nizam—but this is more than silence.” The 
young fellow answered, and added proudly: “Thou art become 
lord over all Persia. Thy nod doth sway the wide world. ‘The 
King doth lean upon thy shoulder. ‘Thy voice is life or death 
to Persia—thou, my father’s brother! Yet thou dost brood upon 
it as though it were a sickness.” 

Aboo Ali laughed sadly: 

“The steps to the Sultan’s throne are long and many, kinsman,” 
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said he—“and I am weary. Come hither, lad!—but first see 
thou that no one lurks within earshot.” 

The Sword-bearer glanced up and down the terrace: 

“My lord, none,” he said. 

Aboo Ali beckoned the youth closer to him: 

“T will tell thee of my sickness,” he said— “Thou shalt be- 
come one of the Privy Council from this day—for I do love thee 
well. . . . This day many years ago, on the eve of the New 
Year, I was a student.” 

The young fellow drew himself up: 

“And now my father’s brother doth rule the world. ”Tis 
whispered at the Court that the lord Nizam ul-Mulk is to reach 
the highest office in all Persia this day—that he is to become 
Viceroy over the land, the right hand of the king, that the Sultan 
may go to the wars as far as the sun sets.” 

The youth swept his arm proudly over the world that lay be- 
fore them. 

Aboo Ali looked up quickly from his brooding: 

“Beware of pride and ambition, boy!” he said—“the road 
thereto is hedged about with treacheries. Have a care lest these 
things spoil thy faithful young soul “4 
_ The youth dropped on his knee: 

“My life is thine, my lord. I lay it at thy feet. ”Tis noth- 
ing to me except for thy service.” 

Aboo Ali smiled sadly down upon him kneeling there: 

“Life is very sweet, kinsman.” He placed his hand upon the 
young head— “Nay, my lad—I am not afraid of thy faithful- 
ness—else had I not taken thee from thy home and made thee my 
Sword-bearer. But have a care of the rash making of oaths in 
thy youth! Sleep thou upon such intention well, since ’twas by 
the making of such a covenant as student in a tavern, as I was 
about to tell thee, in the years gone by, that I am now perplexed.” 

The youth looked up, puzzled: 

“Perplexed, my lord? by an oath in a tavern?” 

He rose to his feet. 

Aboo Ali sat down upon the topmost step of the terrace, and 
signed to the young fellow to be seated beside him: 

“Let us be seated,” he said—‘and I will tell thee. . . . As 
I did mount these steps, there came to me in some strange fashion 
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amemory. ‘Three students in a tavern were making solemn oath 
and covenant that if power or fortune came to any one of them, 
he should share it with the others. I was one of the three; and 
that blood-bond, rashly made in rollick of good-fellowship, might 
hamper me at every turn.” 

“But how, lord Nizam?” 

Aboo Ali shrugged his shoulders: 

“How? Thou mightest as well ask, me when and where. I 
tell thee, at every turn, kinsman. And for some strange reason 
most heavily doth it weigh upon me in accepting this kingly office 
from the King.” 

._ “But wherefore, my lord—wherefore?” the young fellow 
asked eagerly. 

A scared flight of pigeons, flying homewards, whirled across 
the terrace, and scattered, terrified. 

Aboo Ali touched the young fellow’s shoulder; and they 
watched the winged terror of the birds. 

“Hist!” said Aboo Ali—“didst thou see yonder hawk strike 
out of the vast emptiness of the firmament? But ay—’tis well. 
He hath missed his quarry. Nay. But my eyes cannot follow. 
Hath he failed?” 

“Nor mine. He is so swift of wing.” 

Aboo Ali nodded: 

““Ay—he hath missed. See him mounting the heavens again 
—mayhap to strike again.” 

But the alert youth was eager to take up the thread of the 
tale of the tavern again: 

“But, my lord,” said he—“the students may not claim their 
bond.” 

Aboo Ali fell a-brooding again; then after awhile he an- 
swered: 

“Not yet. Nay; in one I was fortunate. One hath become 
the greatest and wisest of thinkers—a poet—a dreamer of 
splendid dreams—an astronomer who hath torn their secrets from 
the stars. ‘The other—a clever and astute leader of men who 
hath attached himself of late to the Court of the king’s favourite 
queen—a man who with consummate skill hath won unaided to 
considerable power by sheer force of character. 2 

The young fellow looked up sharply: 
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“My lord, I begin to see. Supposing one of the twain be a 
villain—is he the less dangerous villain in that he is an able one? 
Supposing that thou, with all thy wisdom, hast been walking in 
a fool’s paradise!” 

Aboo Ali nodded: 

“Ay,” said he—“there lies the perplexity that doth harass me.” 
His mood changing suddenly he added, brooding upon it: “Now 
there is of late some skilful brain that prompts the wilful young 
queen to her reckless wilfulnesses and doth egg on her son the 
prince Mahmud to all his dissipations and doth pander to the 
boy’s vices. Why hath the queen come hither of a sudden? 
What if ’tis he who is like to bring the great Sultan’s years to 
sorrow? He—this very Hassan Sabbah 

The youth started: 

‘‘Hassan Sabbah!” he whispered hoarsely, with dry lips. 

Aboo Ali put his finger to his lips: 

“Sh-sh! Mouth not his name, kinsman,” said he; and rous- 
ing, he added: “But hist! Do thou fall behind me to a re- 
spectful distance. Here comes the Sultan, with his retinue!” 

Before the palace, above them, the Sultan appeared, followed 
by an escort of armed men. He descended the steps to the ter- 
‘race where Aboo Ali stood. As he reached the terrace, Malik 
Shah signed to his escort to drop back; and as they halted on the 
steps, the king advanced alone to greet his great Minister. 

“Aboo Ali,” said he—“We will not waste words in telling 
thee that thou hast grown steadily in our royal favour. All hath 
prospered with Persia where Aboo Ali hath been. From hence- 
forth I would have thee viceroy over all our realm whensoever 
I am not here to sit upon the throne.” 

Aboo Ali bowed low: 

“But—your majesty hath already showered honours upon 
me—” he began. 

Malik Shah brushed aside his interruption: 

“Why dost thou hesitate, Aboo Ali? Art not thou the man 
fitted above all others to govern Persia when I am away? 
Persia’s future is in thy hands to mar or to make by refusal or 
acceptance. Even I who have raised Persia to supreme power 
in arms am becoming too weary to bear the whole burden of the 
State. We are surrounded by self-seekers and secret enemies, 
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And not the least dangerous are the follies of this my youngest 
son. 

Aboo Ali bowed: 

“Your majesty—your will is mine 

He knelt before the sultan. 

Malik Shah placed his hand upon the kneeling man and raised 
him: 

“This boy who may become one day lord of Persia hath at 
Naishapore a gang about him who must be watched. "Thou must 
discover whose is the astute brain behind the young prince who 
hath not his mother’s wits; for I must to the armies who wait to 
be led to the gates of Constantinople. But away with cares 
awhile! We must go straightway and have thee proclaimed to 
the people as viceroy. Ha! here comes my son! though by his 
habits he might be my groom.” 

The king turned, and with Aboo Ali moved up the steps to the 
palace—his escort of armed men parting to let them pass, and 
closing behind them as they mounted the steps and passed up- 
wards to the palace. 

As they disappeared together, there was a snatch of song and 
boisterous laughter by the lower gates of the palace walls, and 
the young prince Mahmud came lurching up the steps on to the 
terrace, being dragged forward by a couple of wild-looking grey- 
hounds on a leash—his favourite cousin, Prince Bahrum, by his 
side. 

The exquisite princeling was followed by the young Queen- 
mother, veiled, and her courtiers, on to the terrace. Her 
favourite minister and puppet, Taj, was with her—a foxy fellow 
that hated the Nizam ul-Mulk with a bitter hate for a slight put 
upon him. It was this man’s only firm conviction this secret 
hate. For the rest, his ferretlike eyes ever watched the queen to 
keep her wilful favour. Hassan Sabbah in elaborate attire was 
of the party. Queen Turkan Katoon’s beauty of feature was 
but enhanced by the gossamer of the veil that hung across her 
face from beneath the handsome eyes. And she, like all of 
them, was magnificently arrayed. 

The prince laughed airily: 

“T do tell thee, cousin Bahrum,” said he—it is a vile abomina- 
tion for a good Mahomedan to drink strong wine—but the very 
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palace seems to have been drinking.” He slapped Bahrum on 
the shoulder. Suddenly his wandering glance fell on the young 
Sword-bearer where he stood apart on, the terrace. 

With the straining greyhounds, the princeling lurched up to 
the youth: 

“Art thou the lord Aboo Ali’s kinsman!” he asked. 

“Your Highness, yes,” said the youth. 

The prince sobered: 

“‘What doth the lord Aboo Ali speak into the Sultan’s ear, and 
the Sultan into his?” he asked. 

The sword-bearer proudly replied: 

“The great Sultan hath made the lord Aboo Ali to be his 
viceroy over all Persia.” 

The prince spoke with sudden serious dignity: 

“Thou hast my congratulations, young noble, on a great man’s 
elevation.” And turning to the Queen-mother he cried out. 
“We may rid ourselves of all further business of State, since the 
King’s majesty hath found a Minister who will do the trouble- 
some business well—and I love hunting better. The better 
governor he, the more-rid am I of the cares of State—the more 
leisure therefore I for my hunting.” And to his cousin Bahrum 
he added: “So we will sound horn, and, good cousin, away!” 
Then slyly under his breath he added— “TI do know of as pretty 
a wench for the hunting as all Persia hath clapped eyes upon, 
when the sun is setting and the hounds go to kennel. So—to 
horse!” 

He went off laughing down the steps amidst the jocularity 
of his favourites, singing a snatch of a drinking-song, arm in 
arm with his dissipated but crafty young cousin Bahrum, towards 
the gates of the outer walls of the palace that led to the city’s 
gardens. 

The Queen, Turkan Katoon, watched them go, a frown on 
her beautiful brows. 

_ Suddenly she turned to Hassan Sabbah where he stood apart 
from the others, and said with a sneer upon her lips: 

“This Aboo Ali, Nizam ul-Mulk, is now lord over all Persia, 
for the Sultan goes into the west at the rising of the moon—so 
that our wings are clipped. Henceforth it will be nothing but - 
scold—scold—scold, from high places.” 
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Hassan Sabbah smiled. 

The Queen turned hotly upon him: 

“TI say this Aboo Ali is now lord of Persia, sirrah!” she said. 

For answer Hassan Sabbah smiled again and said: 

“Tis well enough so, Majesty.” 

Turkan Katoon’s eyes blazed: 

“Ts not this man likely to keep watchful eyes upon one whom 
he knows to be one of the ablest men amongst the favourites of 
the young prince?” she asked with biting slowness. 

Hassan Sabbah shrugged his shoulders, and calmly replied: 

“The Nizam’s sight is good, your Majesty. Therefore he 
hath of a certainty noticed this thing.” 

_ The Queen’s anger flashed forth in her eyes, as she demanded 
hotly: 

“Then why, knowing that this man is made lord of all Persia, 
dost thou smile?” 

Hassan stepped nearer to the Queen: 

“Because he is going to bestow on me a third of his power,” 
he answered deliberately. 

Turkan Katoon stared at him amazed, then with a cynical 
laugh, retorted: 

“On thy certainty of hell, I believe thou hast the audacity 
to ask it of him.” 

Hassan Sabbah watched the queen, catlike: 

“Your Majesty,” said he— twas therefore I smiled.” 

Turkan Katoon stared at this man standing coolly before her 
with the calm assurance of one who has calculated his every step. 

“What!” she asked hoarsely—“‘this silent man who watches 
us all with suspicious eyes?” 

Hassan nodded, and repeated, smiling: 

“He is about to grant me a third of his lordship over the 
kingdom.” 

The Queen laughed mirthlessly, adding tauntingly: 

“Why not ask him for the lordship of Khorasan—the jewel 
in the diadem of Persia?” 

Hassan Sabbah’s lips were smiling evilly still, as he drew him- 
self up stiffly: 

“Before the sun shall set,” said he—“I shall be satrap of 
Khorasan.” 
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The Queen burst into mockery, and her voice took on a 
harsher note: 

“Ay; the Nizam bears thee such deep love! Thou fool! 
knowest thou not that the palace is haunted with his spies? 
They flit in every shadow. ‘They hover in every rest-house on 
the road to Tus. They know every garden in Naishapore. Ay, 
even slink about the corridors of the palace of the sultan in the 
orchards of Shadiak. They listen to the very eunuchs as they 
murmur in their sleep——” 

Hassan bowed: 

“Nevertheless, your Majesty,” he answered grimly—‘“by set of 
sun I shall be lord of Khorasan.” 

The Queen became suddenly sobered by the deadly insistence 
and confidence of the man; 

‘And I?” she asked with a sneer. 

Hassan Sabbah bowed and touched his forehead with his right 
hand: 

“From the setting of the sun, therefore, Majesty—thou shalt 
come into a third of the kingdom.” 

Turkan Katoon stood silent in long searching of the man’s 
face—shrugged her shoulders disdainfully—turned, and was 
moving off with her court to ascend the steps to the palace, when 
suddenly she came to a halt and looked back at Hassan Sabbah 
where he stood alone and apart. 

At this moment young Prince Bahrum returned striding on to 
the terrace. 

The Queen beckoned the comely youth to her side. 

“Cousin,” she whispered low—“I fear this man. He would 
pull down his chiefest friend if he might thereby sit in his seat. 
Thou must watch him well. He hath risen high—and by his 
own skill. He may set the crown upon the head of my son 
sooner than otherwise it should be there; but his fingers are like 
to thieve the brightest jewels from it even as he reaches it out 
to me. I must attach thee to his retinue. ‘Thou hast a quick 
ear, sharp eyes and close lips—though thy acts are the acts of a 
court fool. Nevertheless a handsome fool.” She kissed the 
youth on both cheeks as a sign of departing. “But, mark you,” 
she whispered—“let there be no hint to him that I suspect him.” 

The Queen moved off, up the steps, with her court, leaving 
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Hassan Sabbah brooding on the terrace alone, except for the 
young sword-bearer who awaited the return of the Nizam; for 
Hassan had guessed shrewdly, that where the sword-bearer 
waited, thither the Nizam would come. 

He stood and watched the Queen and her court reach the 
palace—saw her with her veiled women move round to the door 
to the women quarters, and the rest enter the palace. 

As they entered, he saw them pay salutation to the Nizam as 
he came forth arrayed in the great robes of State of a viceroy, 
and descended the steps from the palace. 

Aboo Ali stepped down to the terrace; and as he did so, Hassan 
Sabbah paid him reverence, hailing him with right arm upraised: 

“Right hand of the Sultan!” said he—“Nizam ul-Mulk, 
Viceroy of Persia! It is high honour that it should have fallen 
to me, Hassan Sabbah, to be one of the first to greet thee lord 
of Persia next to the King.” 

He went and knelt in homage. 

Aboo Ali moved swiftly to him and raised him: 

“Thou here? Hassan Sabbah? ”Twas just this day of the 
New Year in the years gone by that we sat in the tavern at 
Naishapore, thou and Omar Khayyam and I, and pledged each 
other i 

Hassan leaped to the chance with cunning in his dark eyes: 

‘Ay, lord Nizam—and divided the world between the three 
of us,” said he. 

Aboo Ali looked at him steadily: 

“T was but thinking on it,” he said; and silence fell between 
them. 

Aboo Ali waited for the other to speak. 

Hassan Sabbah’s evil eyes lit up; he feared to let the subject 
slip whilst the chance was thus tossed in his favour. He faced 
it boldly: 

“Lord Nizam,” said he—“since thou dost remind me of the 
high honour of thy promise that thou didst make to let me share 
thy magnificence, I beg that thou grant me the satrapy of 
Khorasan.” 

Aboo Ali stood silent. A smile flickered about his shrewd 
eyes, as he pondered upon it awhile. At last he spoke slowly: 

“Khorasan is Omar Khayyam’s country—Naishapore its capi- 
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tal, his city. Therefore, if we set to work to share the king- 
dom,” he added dryly—“it is more fitting to be Omar Khayyam’s 
portion. We will grant thee almost anything else that thou 
wouldst ask but Khorasan.” 

Hassan was watching the great Minister as might a leopard. 
He shrugged his shoulders: 

“Omar is but a poet, a dreamer,” he said with a sneer—“there- 
fore wholly unfitted to govern men.” 

Aboo Ali gazed at him under his brows, steadily: 

“When the dreamer becomes a man of action the world be- 
comes his plaything. Perhaps—one day—my reputation and 
thine Hassan, may have to be weighed by that of Omar Khayyam 
—and judged. Ay, perhaps only remembered in that Omar 
Khayyam is remembered.” . 

Hassan felt the satrapy slipping from him. He had over- 
looked Omar Khayyam in the bond. Suddenly he asked: 

“My lord Nizam, dost thou know a man better fitted by ability 
to govern Khorasan than I?” 

Aboo Ali placed his hand with a firm grip on the other: 

“By gift and genius, none,” he answered. 

“Why then—if thou approve my ability, dost thou hesitate to 
commend me to the Sultan for the satrapy of Khorasan, since 
thou knowest that Omar Khayyam is more taken up with his 
stars and wandering life—indeed cares little for the life of 
palaces?” 

Aboo Ali’s eyes were searching the man’s soul and Hassan 
fretted under that steady gaze. 

“Brother,” said Aboo Ali at last—“I did offer thee great 
office before thou didst ask it of me. But the follies of the 
young Queen Turkan Katoon and her son at Naishapore are 
public scandal and harass the King. ‘There is only one brain 
in all the prince’s court capable of government—that brain is 
Hassan Sabbah’s. Yet, for a whole moon, Hassan hath not 
curbed the mad ambitions of the Queen nor checked the follies 
of the prince who may one day be lord over all Persia.” 

Hassan had flinched, for all his brazen habit of insolence, 
before the calm dispassionate vision of this man. He found 
refuge in a bold defence: 


“These things have been beyond my power, since that power 
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and control have been limited by the favour of the Queen. 
Help me to greater power—send the young prince and the Queen 
his mother to me in Khorasan, and I will train them in govern- 
ment and mastery, and rid thee and the Sultan of their care. 
Free the Sultan from this thorn in his side! Come, my lord 
Nizam, thou didst make solemn oath and covenant with me, 
promising me as thou hast hope of eternal life, to give me a third 
part of thy power and good fortune. [I stand here for fulfil- 
ment. I have asked thee nothing until I had proved my gifts. 
I ask thee now—and once for all—I will ask thee never again— 
now and for the last time I ask that I may be made satrap of 
Khorasan before the sun sets. Yea or Nay?” 

' Aboo Ali turned and gazed out over the distant prospect as 
though he would pierce the veil of the destiny of Persia. The 
other watched him with his lynx-like eyes of cunning under his 
black brows. He had the tact to keep silence and add no word 
to his able plea. 

Aboo Ali’s voice came slowly: 

“Tf I should make thee satrap over Khorasan,” said he—“thou 
must at the end of every twelve moons come to me to render 
tribute and homage and an account of thy stewardship; and the 
King, leaning upon my shoulder, will judge by my choice whether 
I have chosen wisely and am fitted to be viceroy over this broad 
realm.” 

Hassan Sabbah dropped upon his knee, and drawing his sword 
he held it up to the Nizam in both hands: 

“Tf thou dost doubt me, lord Nizam, slay me!” he said. 

Aboo Ali turned to him where he knelt suppliant and touching 
the sword with his outstretched fingers, answered: 

“Tn all but name thou art satrap of Khorasan.” 

Hassan Sabbah rose to his feet; saluted him with the military 
salute; and put up his sword. 

‘At the twelfth moon from this day we will meet again, lord 
Nizam,” he said, and proudly took his way towards the city. 


Aboo Ali found his sword-bearer standing beside him. 

At the young fellow’s questioning surprise he smiled grimly: 
“Ay, young kinsman,” said he—‘now shall we discover this 
man’s whole ambition. He will vaunt himself. ‘The fate of 
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all Persia may hang upon the next twelve moons. It was the 
only way.” 
* * * * * * * * 

The next day the King took his way to the West to lead his 
hosts to the very gates of Constantinople; and his favourite queen 
with her son and all her retinue went with him in the splendid 
cavalcade as far as Naishapore and there took farewell of him 
at the palace of the sultans in the orchards of Shadiak. 


BOOK SEVEN 


OF THE COMING OF THE QUEEN 


“It is never quite possible to get 
at a woman’s way, because it is 
invariably the other way.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Which has to do with the Thieving of Jewels from the Graves 
of Dead Kings 


YEAR had gone by, and the New Year saw a world 
{ refreshed. “The awakening verdure of April’s eve was 

burying the harsh winter as though it had never been. 
The song of the blackbird was heard in the land. The earth 
was fragrant with flowers, and the orchards were radiant with 
gladness. 

In the courtyard of the great place of audience in the splendid 
palace of the Sultans at Merv the fierce light of the sun in the 
high heavens flooded the place, and poured down on the broad 
flight of the shallow marble steps that gave upwards on to the 
broad dais. ‘The vast violet shadow, cast down by the gorgeous 
canopy on high that stretched like a mighty carpet across the 
topmost columns flanking the dais, gave grateful coolness from 
the torrid flare of the dazzling blue firmament and threw pleas- 
ant lilac harmonies upon the white marble floor of the dais and 
played amid golden reflected lights upon the row of richly 
wrought divans that lay along the front of the fretted white 
marble of the high harem-screen which stretched right across the 
back of the dais from square flanking column to square flanking 
column. ‘Through the handsome fret of the harem-screen, and 
above it, the intense blue of the heavens showed like a wall of 
lapis-lazuli; and low down, at the foot of the latticed tracery of 
the high marble screen, beyond the line of divans, gleamed the 
parapet beyond, which gave on to the outer open courtyard be- 
low. 

Before the divans within the pleasant cool shadow flung from 
on high, stood three gilt thrones or chairs of state, cushioned 
with scarlet silk wrought with elaborate needlework. And in 
the flare of the sunlight that lay along the front of the dais were 
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two huge incense jars of antique Persian pottery with a lion’s 
head and shoulders and fore legs at three of its round sides, the 
exquisite turquoise green glaze gleaming in the sun—and from — 
which a slender wreath of the blue smoke of incense ascended 
upwards into the stilly heat, diffusing its aroma through the place. 

As the eye became used to the gorgeous splendour as of a 
theatre set for a pageant, and attuned to the shadows and the ~ 
mystery of the vaguenesses held within the shadows, there was 
revealed to the senses through the lattice of the screen the sil- ~ 
houetted figure of a slender girl beyond it. 

By the square flanking marble columns at one side of the 
lattice screen half a dozen men-at-arms of the Guard arrayed 
like mamelukes in dark chain-mail, were binding a wild-looking 
fellow from the desert to an iron ring in the column. 

From the open courtyards beyond and without the screen, there 
sounded from below the tap-tapping of hammers; and the 
shadowy figure of the woman, leaning over the parapet, called 
to those below as a gust of laughter came floating up from the 
courtyard: 

“Fellow! ’tis most unseemly to give way to laughter when 
thou art raising a gallow’s-tree.” 

The laughter ceased. 

The soldier in authority over those who were chaining the 
wild-looking ruffian from the desert by the end of the lattice 
screen, spat with contempt at the man’s feet. 

“Ay, my friend,” said he—“the gallows-tree ought to be for 
thee, thou rogue, for desecration of the tombs of dead sultans, 
instead of the Nizam showing clemency in making thee wine- 
taster. Cease thy grumblings!” 

‘The man of the desert turned his unkempt head to his ac- 
cuser: 

“Thou blockhead!” he said—“T die thrice every day, fearing 
death here. The lucky fellow who shall swing on yonder 
gallows will die but once—and an end on’t. Wherein, there- 
fore, lies the Nizam’s clemency?” 

The soldier turned upon the man roughly: 

“What!” said he—“thou art a philosopher, thou ghoul! who 
didst grub in the house of the dead to steal jewels of embalmed 
kings. Shame on thee! It doth pollute me even to chain thee.” 
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The wine-taster leaned forward suddenly. 

“Hist! soldier,” he whispered low—“if thou wilt get me 
hasheesh—such a little hasheesh—I know where is gold buried 
—and will whisper it to thee.” 

“To the devil with thy gold!” came the scornful reply; and 
the soldier added threateningly: ‘Had I caught thee, trapped 
red-handed as thou wast, rifling the bodies of the dead kings, 
I had not spared thy life to make thee any taster of food or 
wine.” 

The wild fellow leaned back against the white marble of the 
screen and gazed at the man-at-arms under his heavy eyelids: 

“Thou hast never known greatness, soldier—for then hadst 
-thou known the danger, at thy every meal, of being poisoned. 
Therefore thou dost not know how I, tasting first for greatness, 
die thrice a day.” 

The drowsy languor of the man’s speaking was interrupted 
by the voice of the girl beyond the lattice as she called down 
into the courtyard without: 

“Fellow! wherefore buildest thou the gallow’s-tree? and for 
whom?!” 

The voice of the gallows-builder came in reply: 

“We ask never, lady—trees grow in the night, not knowing 
why they grow.” 

The men-at-arms made to depart, leaving the wine-taster 
chained by the lattice screen. 

The wild fellow roused, and leaning forward, made a last 
appeal: 

“For the love of God, soldier, a little hasheesh!—and I will 
give thee gold. Gold for hasheesh—gold!” 

The soldier laughed. 

“Nay,” said he—“thou shalt not be saved one single death, 
thou ghoul!” 

As the men-at-arms passed out, the woman beyond the lattice 
rose from the parapet and moved swiftly on light feet to near 
where the wine-taster stood, and asked whispering: 

“Wherefore dost thou crave for hasheesh, fellow?” 

The wine-taster answered without turning to her: 

“T would know one more splendid dream before I die, lady.” 

The woman came closer to the lattice: 
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“How knowest thou that thou wilt die?” she asked. 

The unkempt ruffian, his back against the lattice, answered 
low as if but speaking his thoughts aloud: 

“T die before the sun reaches its highest pitch in the heavens 
this day—therefore I would dream one more splendid dream.” 

The woman beyond the lattice, bending her ear eagerly to 
hear, answered in a lower voice: 

“T will give thee hasheesh if thou wilt tell me what thou dost 
know.” 

The wine-taster laughed grimly. 

“Then must thou give me hasheesh quickly,” he said. 

“Thou shalt have thy hasheesh before the sun sets,” she bar- 
gained. 

He laughed ironically in the midst of his unkempt beard: 

“Then canst thou never know what I do know,” said he. 

The woman beyond the lattice questioned: 

“Wherefore art thou so eager to have it now!” 

The wild cunning eyes lighted with a gleam—he scented 
surrender. 

“Dost thou not know that the great Nizam is coming hither to 
hear the suppliants for justice, lady? Otherwise why am I here? 
For what make they these preparations?” 

She tapped her foot impatiently: 

“Why, of a surety he cometh,” she said—“and soon. But 
wherefore shouldst thou want the hasheesh against his coming?” 

The wine-taster turned his head and looked through the 
lattice: 

“Am I not taster of the Nizam’s food?” he asked. 

She frowned upon the riddle: 

“But,” said she—“he cometh not to banquet!” 

The man of the desert laughed mirthlessly: 

: “Then wherefore am IJ here?” he asked, shrugging his shoul- 
ers. 

He saw the woman beyond the lattice start, puzzled. 

“Ay,” she said—“‘wherefore indeed?” 

The man saw that he must be more definite if he would have 
his hasheesh: 

“Know you not, lady, that the satrap of Khorasan, Hassan 
Sabbah, doth come in state to render account of his year of 
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governance? . . . "Tis therefore that I would know one more 
splendid dream.” 

He turned his back to the white marble of the lattice screen 
again and stood against it. But he knew that the woman be- 
yond the lattice was speaking close to the fretted marble by his 
ear. 

“Fellow,” she said—“if thou wilt tell me what thou dost 
know, thou shalt have thy hasheesh. I swear it. Thou shalt 
know one more splendid dream—if thou wilt be done with 
riddles.” 

He looked about him cautiously, then beckoned her closer to 
~ the screen. 

“Instead of coming as a vassal,” said he, “Hassan Sabbah is 
come to the city like a conqueror—in almost royal state. The 
streets are full of his soldiery—and desperate men from the 
mountains. What need hath Hassan Sabbah of armed men when 
he comes to pay homage to his king?” 

The woman beyond the lattice tapped impatient fingers on the 
marble: 

“Ask me not riddles,” she said. ‘What then?” 

The man of the desert shrugged his shoulders and went on: 

“The city is full of strangers—each stranger an armed man. 
They have been brawling and strutting it all night, like con- 
querors. Uneasiness prevails.” 

The woman beyond the lattice knitted her puzzled brows: 

“Well, well? But why fearest thou therefore to die before 
the sun tops the heavens?” 

The ruffian shook his head at the denseness of woman’s mind, 
and was silent awhile, becoming reconciled to the tangle of 
things, then roused again: 

“Thou hast not sent for the hasheesh, lady,” said he. 

The woman beyond the lattice beckoned out of the women’s 
quarter an unseen slave-girl to her side: 

“Bring hither some hasheesh, Abgil,” she said; and as the 
girl vanished again, the woman turned to the wine-taster: 

“Be done with hints,” she said—‘thy hasheesh comes;” and 
she added: “I begin to catch thy meaning somewhat.” 

The food-taster sighed resignedly: 

“Hast thou not heard,” said he, “that the favourite queen is 
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impatient that her son should wear the crown—which, being 
interpreted, means that she shall wear the crown?” 

“Hush! Whisper low!” said the woman beyond the lattice 
anxiously— ‘Still, wherefore shouldst thou die this day?” 

The man of the desert turned sharply to the lattice and gazed 
at her: 

“T have told thy dull ears that Hassan Sabbah comes to render 
homage this day—and he is her right hand. Tis passing strange 
that the favourite queen with the prince her son should have of a 
sudden come to the city, thinkest thou not?—if indeed women 
think. And where she is, the devil and mischief are not far 
off. . . . Hoho! they think I do not understand; I tell thee the 
Nizam may fall today—and in far Ispahan the Sultan with him 
—and I am the taster.” 

He saw the start of the woman beyond the lattice, and waited 
for signs of dawning intelligence. 

“Yet—” she began. 

The man uttered an exclamation of impatience: 

‘Hast thou not eyes to see, ears to hear?” he asked. ‘“The 
Nizam hath been busy with the coming and going of spies these 
days. Why are there picked cross-bowsmen of the archers of 
the Guard lying concealed behind these divans? . . . Turush! 
Hassan Sabbah is too wise a snake to show his open hate. He will 
fawn upon the Nizam. He—and such as he—use poison— 
poison. . . . Therefore would I know one more splendid dream 
before set of sun.” 

He heard the rustle of the slave-girl as she came to the side 
of the woman beyond the lattice; heard the woman whisper 
low: 

“Hist! here is thy hasheesh,” she said, passing it to him through 
the pierced marble screen; and added warningly: 

“Quick! Here comes the Nizam ul-Mulk!” 

The fellow seized the stuff eagerly from her slender fingers: 

“T thank thee, lady,” said he. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Wherein is Hint that Elaborate Courtesies may be but Base 
Disguise for Envenomed Malice 


OM behind the great flanking marble columns at the 

end of the dais there entered into the lilac shadow that 

lay athwart the dais the Nizam ul-Mulk with his Court; 
and stepping to the central throne of state, he took his seat upon 
it. The Sword-bearer, his young kinsman, went and stood by 
the side of the seated man, the great sword of state drawn in his 
hand before him. 

The Nizam sat a-brooding as the officers of the Court moved 
aside to either hand. ‘The stir of their coming became stilled; 
and a heavy silence fell upon the place. 

At last the enthroned viceroy roused and made a sign with his 
hand. 

A herald stepped forth from one of the flanking groups of 
courtiers, and sounding a fanfare on a trumpet he announced: 
“The viceroy of the king is prepared to hear complaints.” 

Through the gates of the courtyard advanced a centurion of 
the Guard, leading the way for a petitioner who entered the 
place in scared fashion, overwhelmed by the splendour and for- 
mality of a scene that dazzled him by its unwontedness. 

The centurion, however, helped to steady the man’s nerve by 
leading on—halting in the middle of the courtyard before the 
steps to the dais, turning and saluting the viceroy. Advancing 
again to the foot of the steps to the dais, he again saluted the 
enthroned viceroy and announced the nervous man at his side: 

“Mahmood Bakru seeks redress of his wrongs from the lord 
Viceroy, Nizam ul-Mulk, right hand of the lord Sultan,” said 
he, and stepped aside. 

The man standing there alone at the foot of the steps, ner- 
vously made his plaint: 

“Tord Nizam,” said he—“I, Mahmood Bakru, a worker in 
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gold and possessor of estate, do lay my grievance before your 
august will and judgment—a sore grievance against my over- 
lord in that he hath extorted moneys from me by cruelty and 
oppression; hath forfeited my possessions; seized my merchan- 
dise; taken my daughter and left my home desolate; and hath 
treated me with insults and made me a thing of contempt amongst 
my people where I was aforetime honoured.” 

The Nizam, with brows knit, listened closely: 

“Whence comest thou?” he asked gently—‘‘And who is thy 
overlord?” 

The merchant took courage: 

“From Khorasan, lord Nizam. My satrap? Hassan Sab- 
bah.” 

The Nizam beckoned to the Sword-bearer to bend low his 
ear: 

“Hassan! Hassan! always Hassan!” he whispered. “Hast 
thou marked it? This name hath been the devil’s litany to 
every complaint for weeks within these walls. Hassan Sabbah 
hath sounded like hiss of snake throughout every villainy.” He 
turned to the complainant and asked aloud: 

“Why didst not thou appeal for justice to thy lord Hassan 
Sabbah?” 

- The man laughed mirthlessly: 

“Justice and Hassan Sabbah?” cried he. 

The Nizam’s eyes smiled, but his face remained grave: 

“Stand aside awhile,” said he—“thou shalt put thy plea before 
the lord Hassan Sabbah himself this very hour.” 

The man was terror-stricken. He tried to speak, but his 
parched lips uttered no sound. 

There came floating through the harem-screen from the court- 
yard without, a fanfare of trumpets. As the music died away 
a Herald entered through the gates and he wore the livery of 
Hassan Sabbah. He strode to the foot of the steps to the dais, 
halted, and saluted the viceroy as the wretched goldworker 
stepped aside furtively towards the gate, and the herald raising 
his wand in his right hand, delivered his greeting: / 

“The lord Hassan Sabbah, satrap of Khorasan, is at thy outer 
gates with an escort of honour, and arrayed in state, my lord 
Nizam,” said he “bringing presents; and would pay homage to 
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the viceroy, the Nizam ul-Mulk, right hand of the great Sultan, 
whom God protect!” 

The wretched gold merchant, where he stood aside disconso- 
late, at last found his voice: 

“My lord Nizam,” said he—“I withdraw the charge. It 
were death to make complaint against the underlords of Hassan 
Sabbah in the presence of Hassan Sabbah. I make no charge 
against the lord Hassan Sabbah.” 

The Nizam leaned forward and answered: 

“Have no fear. Be of good courage or thou dost cast a doubt 
upon the honour of the viceroy. Stay thou must. ‘Thou shalt 
be protected if thou speak fearless truth—thrown to the jackals 
if thou screen injustice.” 

He signed to the wretched man to come up the steps on to the 
dais and join a group of nobles on the dais, and the man’s courage 
came back to him in the doing. 

As the gold merchant, greatly relieved, did so, a spy passed 
slowly behind the Nizam’s throne, and as he passed he spoke low 
to the seated figure without a sign of addressing him: 

“Lord Nizam, there are enough armed men without the gates 
of the palace to overpower thy guard.” 

He passed on as he spoke, and out. 

The Nizam had sat deadly still, his eyes never leaving the 
herald where he stood at the foot of the steps, somewhat em- 
barrassed by the long pause that had followed his announced 
message. At last the Nizam spoke: 

“Go tell thy lord, Hassan Sabbah, that we will give him audi- 
ence, with his lieutenants and the bearers of presents,” he said 
slowly. “For the rest of his retinue there is prepared a welcome 
in the great banqueting hall.” 

The herald saluted and departed. 

As he passed out through the gateway, the Nizam roused from 
his still attitude and turned sharply to a centurion: 

“Centurion!” he called; and a Captain of the Guard stepped 
to his side, his chain-mail flashing. 

The Nizam spoke quickly: 

“Withdraw a hundred men-at-arms from the ramparts— 
conceal them in the secret alleys, ready to fall on this lord’s 
escort if need be. Lead the lord Hassan Sabbah’s escort, when 
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a score have passed, to the banqueting hall to welcome them. 


Divide them into the narrow passages and disarm them as they © 


issue into the banqueting hall, one by one, without noise or 
clamour. If any man protest, cut him down.” 

The centurion saluted, turned him about, and passed out of 
the place. 

The Nizam beckoned the Sword-bearer closer to his side: 

“Tf Hassan Sabbah make as though he would come near to me, 
watch him most closely when he doth smile and fawn and show 


ss 


good-fellowship” said he. “If his hand play leisurely upon a — 


weapon, prepare to strike; and if he draw, slay him as he draws. 
So near as he stands to me, stand thou so much the nearer to 
him.” 

The young Sword-bearer nodded. 

There was a tramp of armed men, and through the gateway 
of the courtyard entered heralds with slaves bearing presents of 
fruits, roasted peacocks decked in their plumage, baked meats 
and sweetmeats and the like on great silver salvers. 

As they halted in the middle of the sun-flooded place, they 
turned and made salutation to the still figure that sat upon the 
central throne in the great lilac shadow of the dais. One of 


the heralds stepped forward until he reached the foot of the 
shallow steps, halted, and raised his right arm in salutation. 


And as he stood there in the fierce light of the sun, about to 
speak, his powerful figure revealed him as Roofi of Ispahan, his 
great strength showing under the splendour of his chain-mail: 
“Lord Aboo Ali, Nizam ul-Mulk, administrator of the king- 
dom, viceroy of Persia, father of the poor, right hand of his 
Majesty the Sultan, whom God keep! My master the lord 
Hassan Sabbah, as pledge of the love that he bears thee, and as 


token of the honour in which he holds thee, doth send these — 


presents,” he announced in his deep voice. 


Roofi signed to one of the slaves, a great Nubian in richly — 


wrought loin-cloth of golden cloth, who straightway advanced 
and carried a huge salver of apples of Cashmere up the steps. 


The woman beyond the lattice called in loud whisper as he 


came: 
“Have a care, Lord Nizam—the apples are poisoned!” 
The Nizam, sitting forward in his chair, chin on hand, made 
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no slightest sign that he had heard, but beckoned to the Nubian 
slave: 

“Set thou the apples here, at my feet,’ he said; and then to 
the herald Roofi: 

Pbelisten,” 

A Captain of the Guard stepped forward on the Nizam’s left: 

“Nay, forgive me, my lord,” said he—“‘let me take the fruit!” 
And in a hoarse aside to the Nizam where he sat without stirring 
—‘Bend not forward, my lord, or he may stab thee in the back! 
This fellow hath a knife along his wrist.” 

He took the salver of fruit from the slave and set it down 
upon the marble before the Nizam, placing himself between 
them. 

The slave looked round stealthily at the herald; and at a sign 
from Roofi he stepped backwards, and so down the steps again, 
amidst a tense silence, his bare feet making no sound. 

The Nizam, seated there, his chin still in his hand, said grimly: 

“T listen.” 

Roofi after an awkward pause, answered: 

“My lord and master, Hassan Sabbah, bid me say, O Viceroy, 
that he hath remembered thy taste for the apples of Cashmere. 
He doth not forget; as thou dost not forget.” 

Again came the hoarse whisper from the woman beyond the 
lattice: 

“My lord Nizam, taste not of the apples 

The Nizam turned slowly to the Captain of the Guard: 

“Bring hither the taster of food and drink!” said he; and 
leaning forward again, chin in hand, he gazed steadily at the 
herald Roofi. 

One of the men-at-arms of the Guard let loose the Taster 
and brought the wild fellow of the desert shambling and 
slouching to the fruit where it lay on the salver at the feet of 
the viceroy. As the food-taster bent down, his long dishevelled 
black hair fell over his face. He took up an apple; and with 
drugged vagueness he arose and began to eat it where he stood. 

But the Nizam never took his eyes off the herald: 

“T listen,” he said. 

Roofi spoke again: 

“My lord Hassan Sabbah bid me say, O Right Hand of the 
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Sultan, that since thou hast given him honour and place, he doth 
wish thee long life a 

The Nizam laughed grimly: 

“Thy master had ever a sour wit,” said he. 

The herald hesitated. Roofi was embarrassed. His plan was 
being thrown out of gear; and this stern still figure that sat 
brooding there, scant of speech, was calmly in command of the 
situation. 

Roofi was a resolute man but slow of fence. 

“My lord!—” he began to stammer. 

The Nizam went on, regardless of the man’s discomfort, but 
his eyes never left him: 

“A sour jest is a poisoned dainty,” he said—“a mask for a 
cruel rogue who lacks the daring to wound openly.” 

Roofi’s wits came back to him: 

“Nay, lord Nizam—I give thee honour from my master but 
in bungling fashion if I leave thee with a sense of veiled of- 
fence, and him with the character of jester.” 

The Nizam’s retort came quick: 

“What? Thy master doth not jest? ... Tis well. There 
are too many fools in Persia.” He turned to an attendant: 
“Give the embassy of the Lord Hassan Sabbah some of the fruit 
they have brought that they may eat with us. I would be no 
niggard host.” 

The attendant came forward, raised the salver of apples from 
before the feet of the Nizam, and bearing it before him, he 
walked down the shallow steps amidst the awkward silence and 
offered the fruit to Roofi and the slaves that stood withdrawn 
behind him. Each took an apple but was embarrassed as to 
what to do with it. 

A grim smile flickered about the mouth of the seated man, and 
was quickly gone again. 

“T listen,” he said. 

Roofi looked up from the apple in his hand, relieved: 

“My lord Vizier,” said he—T have spoken. My lord Hassan 
Sabbah waits upon thee in the antechamber with his retinue, and 
would hold audience of your excellency. Therefore I will 
depart.” 
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He made as though to leave, but the stern order of the Nizam 
that fell upon the tense air of the place brought him to a halt 
again. It came slowly, but there was no mistaking it: 

“Not yet,” said the Nizam. 

Roofi bowed low: 

“The lord Hassan, my master, bid me not to tarry, lord 
Vizier.” 

The Nizam took him up sharply: 

“What?” said he. “He is in haste today—hath of a sudden 
grown impatient for news of me?” 

Roofi’s grave eyes scanned the seated figure, perplexed: 

“He would have news of thee, my lord,” he said. 

“Not yet,” the Nizam ordered sternly. 

Suddenly the low voice of the woman beyond the lattice 
called out: 

“He sickens, my lord—watch the Disturber of the Dead! 
He sickens—he sickens!” 

The Nizam made no sign. He laughed grimly: 

“Long life!” said he— “Tis witty quite—long life.” 

Roofi gazed puzzled: 

“Thou wouldst not have long life, lord Vizier?” he asked. 

The Nizam answered with sudden sternness: 

“T am not here to be questioned,” he said; and added: 

“T listen.” 

Roofi had exhausted his slow wits. He had rehearsed his 
part and was now run dry: 

“Lord Nizam,” he said lamely—“‘my master grows restive that 
I do not make way for his audience with thee. I would depart 
and bring him hither.” 

“Not yet.” 

Roofi frowned; and embarrassed silence again fell. 

Suddenly came the voice of the woman beyond the lattice 
again: 

oH sickens, my lord—the Disturber of the Dead dies—he 
dies.” 

The wild figure from the desert in his scant rags, the dis- 
hevelled black hair of his bowed head falling about his shoulders, 
rose to his full height in agony, his arms uplifted—clawed the 
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air with his lean fingers—staggered forward—lurched over the 
dais and fell prone upon his face, head downwards, and was still. 

The tenseness of the silence was profound. 

The Nizam sat like one who heard and saw nothing. 

But his eyes never left the eyes of the herald where he stood 
at the foot of the steps. At last his lips moved: 

“Centurion,” he said—“arrest Hassan Sabbah—and bring him 
hither! I will grant him audience.” 

The Centurion saluted and departed. Another officer of the 
Guard stepped into his place by the Nizam’s side. 

The Nizam’s lips moved again: 

“Close the Palace!” came his sharp order— “Set guards 
across every door!” 

The officer of the Guard saluted in silence and departed. 
Another stepped into his place. 

Into the courtyard, through the gates, armed men appeared at 
either hand, shutting off all retreat for the herald and the slaves 
that stood behind him. ‘There was a sharp hiss of the drawing 
of swords from scabbards. Roofi saw that men-at-arms stood 
every man with sword in hand. 

The Nizam sighed. 

“Yea,” said he—“the apples were poisoned.” 

The hideous silence was broken by the sound of the tapping 
of hammers from the courtyard without, and a man’s voice 
broke into a gallows song. 

The woman beyond the lattice stepped swiftly to the outer 
parapet and called down to one below: 

“TI have told thee before, fellow; ’tis not meet that a hangman 
sing when he sets up the gallows-tree. Cease thy singing, 
fellow!” 

Roofi strode to the steps: 

“My lord, my lord!” said he—“I knew not the apples were 
poisoned. I place my neck beneath thy feet.” 

He walked with bowed head up the shallow steps as the slaves 
advanced and knelt in a row where he had stood at the foot 
of the steps. 

The whisper of the woman beyond the lattice cut the silence: 

“Have a care, my lord Nizam!” she warned hoarsely. 
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For only answer, the Nizam held out a hand for silence, and 
was still again. So he sat without further sign, his eyes on the 
advancing herald. 

Roofi, on slow stealthy feet, reached the topmost step; sud- 
denly drew his sword with cunning swiftness, and made a rush at 
the seated man. 

As he sprang forward, the ground opened beneath his feet, a 
great marble slab turned slowly over towards him and he struck 
full against it. He tried to leap back on to what had been solid 
ground, slid into the yawning pit of emptiness and vanished below 
as his sword clattered on the marble floor. 

There came a sound as of one plunging into far waters—the 
slab of marble slowly turned completely over and became flush 
with the floor again. 

Some one sighed heavily. 

The Nizam gazed grimly at the sword of Damascus steel that 
lay on the marble floor before him—it was all sign of the ill- 
starred Roofi that remained on earth. 

“Ay,” said the seated man. “He treads on slippery ground 
who would reach to the throne of kings through blood.” 

As he spoke, there had stepped from behind one of the high 
flanking columns of the dais, hard by where the wild fellow 
from the desert had been chained, an executioner arrayed in 
black, his face masked; and he walked with deliberate pace to 
the head of the steps—a two-handed sword held upright in his 
hands that were raised to his breast. 

The Nizam put out his arm to stay him. 

“Let these others be!” said he; and addressing the cowering 
slaves kneeling at the foot of the steps he added: 

“Ye may depart, disarmed. Ye are but the tools of a villainy. 
Who serves a villain must play the villain. Seek ye an honest 
master. Get ye gone!” 

The terrified bearers of fruits and presents rose to their feet, 
and making low obeisance laid their knives upon the ground, 
took up their laden salvers, and hurried out of the place—the 
guards making way for them to pass through the gates. As 
they departed, the silent executioner as stealthily disappeared 
whence he had come. 
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Suddenly the woman beyond the lattice, running swiftly to 
the parapet, bent and peered down into the courtyard below, 
shading her eyes with her hands. 

“Ha! cried she—“ they have arrested Hassan Sabbah, my lord, 
Hassan Sabbah is bound. God is good.” 

Not a living soul stirred. 

The confused sound of a disturbance without came floating 
up from the courtyard below, vexing the silence of the place. 

And amidst it all sat the still figure upon the throne, motion- 
less as a carven god. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Wherein we see that, to a Villain, Mercy is but the Ladder to 
Further Villainy 


HERE was a tramp of armed men. 
‘The gate that gave on to the courtyard opened, and 
there entered men-at-arms with javelins in their hands; 
and Hassan Sabbah walked between, dishevelled, his gorgeous 
tunic torn, revealing the shirt of chain-mail beneath, his arms 
bound behind him. His robe of state was carried by a man-at- 
arms. 

The marching men, with Hassan bound between, swung round 
and came to halt at the foot of the steps—the silence that lay 
upon the place broken only by the distant tapping of the hammers 
of the gallows-builders as it smote upon the heavy air uae 
the pierced marble of the harem-screen. 

Nizam ul-Mulk rose to his feet: 

“Hark, Hassan Sabbah, satrap of Khorasan!” said he— “The 
hangman raises the gallows-tree for him who takes life. |] am 
thy judge. Yonder at thy feet speaks thy conviction.” He 

pointed to the dead man lying on the steps. “What hast thou to 
say why thou shouldst not climb into eternity of hell by that 
tree—and now?” 

Hassan bound, drew himself up fearlessly and faced his judge: 

“What shall be—shall be,” he said. 

He frowned at a sudden disturbance without as an officer of 
the Guard entered the court, and saluting the standing viceroy, 
said: 

“Tord Nizam—the learned Omar Khayyam is without and 
‘there is one with him that is veiled and a child, and would hold 
audience with thee if thou wilt overlook that he is travel-stained, 
as he would depart in haste for Naishapore at set of sun, being 


‘now come from Samarkand on the Sultan’s business.” 
209 
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The Nizam inclined his head in assent: 

“We grant the learned Omar Khayyam audience, and such as 
are with him,” he said. 

The sound of a great door shutting was followed by a 
clatter of arms, and the tramp of men. 

The Nizam sat down and fell a-thinking again as there 
entered the gateway into the court the lithe figure of Omar — 
Khayyam with Saki veiled at his side and a girl-child of ten- 
der years clinging to her skirts. Omar came in blithely careless. 
He halted at the foot of the steps, leaned against the corner 
of the dais near the lapis-lazuli of the huge censers, and pressed 
Saki and the child behind him as his gaze fell on the dead figure 
that lay on the steps. 

“T have come, my brother,” said he, glancing up at the seated 
figure on the throne—‘‘come from recasting the heavens as thou 
hast been recasting the earth, but—methinks—I have blundered 
upon a wrong occasion—and had best be gone again since thou 
art heavy with affairs and every alley in the palace is agog with 
mysteries and men have lost their tongues.” He suddenly cast 
his eyes on the bound figure of Hassan Sabbah amongst the 
armed men. ‘What? thou! Hassan Sabbah!” 

Hassan Sabbah laughed insolently where he stood bound before 
the steps with armed men at either hand: 

“Hoho! So thy philosophy hath brought thee to rags, Omar 
Khayyam—and Aboo Ali’s to the foot of the Sultan’s throne!” 
_ The tapping of the hammers of the gallows-builders made 
Omar look at the bound man in astonishment: 

“And thine, Hassan Sabbah,” said he—“‘to the gallows-tree!” 

He stood away from the dais against which he had been leaning, 
and made as though to go to the bound man with questioning 
eyes. 

Saki put out a detaining hand clutching at Omar’s sleeve: 

“Go not too near him, Omar,” she pleaded. “He is a 
dangerous man.” 

Omar Khayyam walked up to the scowling man and laughed: 

“Nay,” said he—“there is naught that I possess which he 
would filch. My verses his keenest dagger cannot stab. Tis 
the gauds and popinjay trinkets that your cutthroat would 
pocket.” 
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He strolled back to Saki and sat down beside her at the foot 
of the shallow steps. “But I do mar this mysterious revel. I 
would hear Ambition speak with Ambition 3 

Again there struck on the air the distant tapping of the ham- 
mers of the gallows-builders. 

Omar laughed sadly, as he added: 

“Though, by my puzzled soul, Ambition doth march to strange 
music.” 

The Nizam beckoned to his sword-bearer: 

“Kinsman,” said he—“call hither the scriveners!” 

The Sword-bearer went to the flanking column of the dais 
and called to one beyond: 

“Send hither the scriveners!” 

The scriveners came straightway—a shuffling old man with 
writing materials, and two younger men, slender studious youths 
—and they seated themselves cross-legged by the Nizam’s 
throne. 

“Let the scriveners write,” said he, “so that it shall stand in 
the records of Persia: ‘The robes of state that Hassan Sabbah 
did wear are taken from him and placed instead upon the 
shoulders of Omar Khayyam #2 

Omar rose to his feet; but before he could speak, the officers 
of the Court placed the splendid robes, wrought with gold, upon 
his shoulders. 

’ The Nizam went on: 

“T take from thee, Hassan Sabbah, all that thou hadst except 
only what thou now hast upon thee—all. ”Tis wholly forfeit— 
rank and office and treasure and power and robes of state. I 
grant thee what thou wearest alone.” 

Omar turned to Saki: 

“Men are given to worship strange gauds, my Saki.” He 
looked down upon the gorgeous fabric in which he was arrayed. 
“*Tis a pretty thing, dear heart,” said he—“but more fit for thee 
than for me—more to thy woman’s fancy.” 

“Hist! my beloved,” she said, putting finger to lip. 

The Nizam had turned to Omar: 

“Thou art come in the nick of time, Omar Khayyam. Per- 
sia’s greatest judge shall judge between this man and me.” 

Omar bowed: 
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“Nay, lord Vizier—I would not usurp thee from the judg- 


ment seat,” he said. 

The Nizam shook his head: 

“The quarrel is *twixt Hassan Sabbah and me,” he answered, 
“therefore I am a biassed judge. This seat beside me, at my 
left hand, hath stood empty for thy coming, Omar Khayyam, since 
first I sat in the seat of judgment over Persia. Thou hast a 
tight to it. The other is forfeit by breach of this man’s most 
solemn oath and covenant. Be thou seated!” 

Omar hesitated; then, with a shrug, he walked up the steps 
and took the seat at the Nizam’s left hand. 

The Nizam waited until all movement ceased—his cold in- 
sistence on quietude was as a biting frost to the emotions. Then 
he spoke: 


“T have prepared the charge against Hassan Sabbah, satrap of © 


Khorasan. He hath been caught red-handed. ‘The fruits that 


he did offer to me the taster of food hath eaten. Yonder lies _ 


the proof. What therefore is his punishment?” 

Omar Khayyam rose to his feet: 

“It hath always seemed to me, my lord Viceroy,” said he 
slowly, “that revenge is a futile thing. Death the most futile of 
all punishments. Yonder hangman without but slays the body 
and bars it from blotting out its iniquity—saves it from the tor- 
ment of remorse, and puts an end to the travail of the soul. . . . 
That is God’s work and needs God’s judgment. . . . But, in 
that we three are dedicated to share the destiny of all, and I have 
no stomach for hanging—Hassan Sabbah is banished; and shall 
find his way hot-foot to the kingdom of the outlaws in the 
mountains beyond the edge of Persia and shall never again enter 
this fair realm. And that he may haste him upon the journey, 
he shall hie him thither now at the ordering, with escort of an 


hundred of the king’s horsemen, and for sole sustenance his — 


servants shall take with him the fruits and his like presents which 
methinks are questionable nourishment. Thus shall Persia be 
the more quickly rid of him.” 

As Omar sat down again, the Nizam, who had never shifted 


his gaze from the bound man at the foot of the steps before him, — 


asked: 
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“What hast thou to say, Hassan Sabbah, why judgment shall 
not be executed upon thee?” 

Hassan had been watching Omar with an evil light in his 
eyes; he turned from Omar to the seated viceroy: 

“I lose patience, Vizier,” said he— ‘This is a fantastic poet 


that comes between thee and me—yet not without a certain 
wisdom.” 


Omar laughed: 
“Persia, lend thine ear!” said he. “Worldly Ambition hath 


called me poet.” 


Hassan Sabbah swung round impatiently: 

“Is my sentence finished at mere robbery, Vizier?” he asked 
with a sneer. ‘The insolence was cover to a strange exultation 
in the man’s whole being that neither of his judges suspected. 

The Nizam sat back on his throne, his calm figure untouched 
by fear, resolute, serene, as a god might sit enthroned. And he 
uttered his words as with the voice of doom: 

“For the love that once I did bear thee, Hassan Sabbah, and 
against my surer judgment, thou shalt not die. Thou shalt be 
taken to the furthermost edge of this realm and sent into the 
barren mountains of the Caspian and there set free—to make thy 
habitation amongst the vile outlaws of the Isma’ili, that are thy 
fit companions. ‘Thou shalt never again enter this realm alive. 


_ Every man’s hand shall be against thee; and he who slays thee, 


taken in this realm, shall receive rich reward.” 

Hassan stood defiantly there until the voice of Aboo Ali 
ceased speaking; after a pause he asked: 

“Hast thou spoken all thy will?” 

The Nizam ul-Mulk bowed: 

“Tt is written,” he said. 

Hassan Sabbah drew himself up with a strange dignity, and 


_ answered calmly: 


“So be it, then; and I will go, But hearken before I go! I 
depart—and to the mountains—never to return. But where 
I go I will be lord over the outlaws. Yea; I will hold sover- 
eignty over the wide world. I will make Persia a little parish— 


and thee and thy King my vassals. For I go to be lord of the 
outcasts of the earth beyond the frontiers. “Today they are 
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powerless—I will make them a power. I will lead them. ‘They 
shall wreak their will—for they are desperate men—and he who 
is ready to risk his life in the doing may pluck the beards of 
emperors and fling Sultans from their thrones. Thou shalt 
never see me again, but I will stalk thee like a shadow.” 

The Nizam sat watching him until he was done. He shrugged 
his shoulders: 

“Thou dost weary me, Hassan Sabbah,” he said. 

Hassan Sabbah went on, standing upright there, his arms bound 
to his side, with an uncanny dignity as of an evil power con- 
fident in his might: 

“From this day, Vizier, thou shall never be rid of thy weari- 
ness,” he said. ‘‘As death walks unseen at the merriest banquet, 
so shall my white-robed servants flit through this land—be ever 
at thy elbow——nudge thee at thy waking and thy going to sleep. 
I will never again set foot in Persia; but thou shalt feel my 
breath, and I will slay thee.” 

The Nizam stretched out his hand towards the dead man that 
lay across the steps: 

“So thou didst with craft and guile endeavour this day, 
Hassan Sabbah—and but slew a poor harmless fool.” 

Hassan Sabbah went on: 

“My hand shall slay thee, as though I stood by thy side. Not 
yet—but I will slay thee where and at what hour I will—and 
with the weapon that I wear upon me now, hidden against my 
body.” 

The Sword-bearer signed to the men-at-arms: 

“Search him!” he ordered. 

_ As the men made to search him for the weapon, Hassan Sabbah’s 
brows knitted. No man has a keener sense of injustice than the 
prisoner at the bar of judgment: 

“Nay,” he protested, “the lord Vizier hath given his bond 
that what I have upon me is wholly mine.” 

The Nizam beckoned the men aside: 

“Let him be!” he said— “It is written.” 

Hassan Sabbah turned to the seated viceroy, and spoke with 
tense earnestness: 

“Vizier, thou art so upright in thine integrity that I could 
almost spare thee,” he said. ‘But thou hast baulked me and 
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thou shalt die for it—and with this weapon that is hidden upon 
me. Its hilt is of ivory jewelled with emeralds and its blade 
wrought with enamel of viridian—its keen blade graved with 
the flowers of asphodels; and in the cunningly wrought blossoms 
is poison of death.” 

The Nizam sighed heavily: 

“Hast thou pronounced full sentence of death upon us, Hassan 
Sabbah?” 

Hassan laughed mirthlessly: 

“The sparrow is to the hawk—the peacock to the eagle—the 
ruthless one is lord of all,” he said. 

Omar Khayyam leaned forward where he sat: 

“Had that been so, Hassan Sabbah,” said he—“then the lion 
and the leopard had been man’s masters, but are under his heel. 
There is that which puts ruthlessness on the dunghill.” 

Hassan Sabbah ignored him; and addressing himself to the 
Nizam again he spoke—almost sang the words with a wondrous 
exultation: 

“T shall be known henceforth as the Man of the Mountains. 


__ My castle shall be a harem of beautiful girls. My court shall 


be of oath-bound men who shall obey my every bidding—men 
who do not fear to die—for the fear of me shall slay all other 
fear. Hasheesh shall steel their nerve, kill protest, and fix their 
wills on one only aim—death. I will give a new order of 
knights to the ages; and they shall be called As-Hassans, takers 
of Hasheesh!” 

He made a grim play on the Persian words as his voice rose 
in a shout of triumph that rang throughout the courtyard and 
echoed and re-echoed from its walls. 

Omar’s pleasant voice broke the stillness that had followed 
the shout. 

“Nay,” said he quietly—“ tis love, not hate, that shall bind 
men to brotherhood of mighty enterprises and wondrous deeds. 
Hate maketh the blood sour, and yields but halting service.” 

Hassan’s lips curled with contempt: 

“T have done,” said he—“and would depart—for the moun- 
tains.” 

The Nizam called to the Master of the Horse: 

“Take an hundred horsemen,” said he to the mailed figure that 
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saluted from the gates of the court—“‘and hurry this fellow to 
the mountains by the Caspian, and thrust him into the desert 
places therein! Fling him to the breakers of the law!” 

Hassan Sabbah bowed low to the enthroned viceroy: 

“My lord, ’tis as I would wish,” he said—“‘and I thank thee.” 

The Master of the Horse came to his side as he bowed; and 
Hassan Sabbah drew himself up and made as though to go out 
by the gate through which he had come; but the Master of the 
Horse took him to another gate that led by a secret way to the 
city; and so he marched away with the guards—out by a narrow 
door that shut upon his passing. 

An awful stillness reigned over the silent place, disturbed only 
by a distant muffled sound of armed men that died away and gave 
place to the clatter of departing cavalry. Gates slammed. The 
profound stillness reigned again. 

Omar arose from his seat, flung the robes from him upon it, 
and coming down the steps to where Saki had stood with the child 
throughout the scene, he put his arm about her and said low: 

“Come, Saki, my beloved; we have had enough of worldly 
splendour. I would be on the world’s highway again, with thy 
good-fellowship. This greatness is passing dull; and man’s am- 
bitions most fantastical.” 

Saki turned with the child to go with him but halted suddenly, 
the child clinging to her as a hubbub arose and the increasing 
noise of it came through the harem-screen from the courtyard 
without—sounds of running feet and cry of frightened voices. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Wherein the Viceroy awakes to find that his Sceptre has 
been Filched 


amongst the women of the harem. The girl, leaning 
over the edge of the parapet beyond, called down into 

the courtyard below: 

“What ails the people? Why all this rushing to and fro?” 

A voice called back: 

“The great Sultan is dead.” 

In the awful silence that fell, the Nizam rose to his feet: 

“How means he dead?” he asked hoarsely. 

The girl called down into the courtyard again: 

“How mean you, dead—fellow?” 

The voice answered from below: 

“‘A horseman hath ridden in from Isphahan with news that 
the great Sultan is dead, lady.” 

All started to their feet; and again the terrible silence fell 
upon the place. 

The Nizam turned to them all: 

“The Court rises,” he said. And as they all departed in awed 
silence, he added: ‘Every man to his post and await orders!” 

They went out, leaving the Nizam alone with Omar and Saki 
and the child, save for the still figure of the young Sword- 
bearer and the shadowy form of the woman seen through the 
fretted lattice of the harem-screen where she sat upon the parapet. 
The Nizam dropped in a huddle into his chair; the only sound 
the soft shuffle of the departing feet. At last he murmured, as 
there arose a sound as of a rising wind: 

“This thing cannot be.” ‘Then of a sudden he roused and 
clenched his fists upon his knees: ‘‘And wherefore not? if there 


be treason within the very palace?” 
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Bees the fretted marble screen there was movement 
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The woman arose; crept to the marble-screen; and speaking 
low she said quickly: : 

“My lord Nizam, the courtyard without is swarming with 
strange soldiery—and they pour into the palace.” 

Even as she spoke, a spy stepped from behind one of the 
flanking columns of the dais and passing across to the Nizam 
he said low to him: 

“The horseman from Naishapore hath it that the Sultan is 
dead of a sudden in Ispahan.” He passed on and out as he had 
come. 

Aboo Ali beckoned the Sword-bearer to him: 

“Haste thee into the palace, kinsman, by the secret way, and 
discover with thine own eyes if this awful thing be true! Send 
hither the Centurion of the Guard as thou dost pass!” 

The Sword-bearer was gone but a few moments before there 
entered the Centurion of the Guard who halted beside the 
Nizam. 

Aboo Ali gave his orders quickly: 

“Shut the gates of the palace without and within! Let no 
man out without an order from me—even of the blood royal! 
Let no troops in. Silence all clamour! Let all stand at their 
posts upon the ramparts and at all doors and await orders!” 

The Centurion saluted and withdrew. ‘Turning round to the 
woman at the lattice, the Nizam added: 

“Do thou Jehane, join the train of the favourite queen and 
report what thou dost hear—at frequent intervals!” 

The girl flitted swiftly away to the women’s quarters. 

The Nizam fell a-thinking again, compelling his will to 
grasp the state of affairs and to guide him to the forestalling 
of any treasonable movements within the palace. The death of 
the sultan had struck his sceptre from the viceroy’s hand. His 
authority stood upon the crowning of the young prince Berkiya- 
rook at far Ispahan. This daring woman Turkan Katoon might 
seize the crown at Merv. It was a hideous tangle. 

He heard the firm tread of his young kinsman the Sword- 
bearer coming down the dais; heard him halt beside him, and 
speak: 

“My lord Nizam, it flies through the palace that the sultan 
is dead—but none have seen him.” 
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The Nizam asked sharply: 

«Hast thou seen the horseman from Ispahan?” 

My lord, no. The Queen Turkan Katoon would not per- 
mit it.” 

The Nizam started: 

i “The Queen!” he murmured with dry lips; and after a pause: 
Get thee to the Queen’s Court and keep watch on all that 
chances there. I must see the Queen.” 

The young fellow came close to him: 

“My lord Nizam,” said he—“her courtiers bar the doors 
and will admit no one. ”Twere not safe for thee to go without 
armed men.” 

The Nizam set his chin in his hand, crouching there: 

“A curse upon it!” he said. Then suddenly: ‘Go find the 
Chamberlain and bid him tell the Queen that I would have speech 
with her majesty.” 

As the Sword-bearer retired, the Nizam’s gaze rested upon 
Omar with Saki and the child. He smiled grimly: 

“Ay,” he said—“she is Queen now.”’ He arose, stood hesitant, 
foiled. At last he laughed mirthlessly: “She is so greedy 
for power that she begins the duel over the body of the dead 
King—she who does not know what to do with it if she had 
ic” 

He ceased as the woman beyond the lattice came running 
softly to the marble screen: 

“Have a care, my lord Nizam! Here comes the Queen’s 
cousin!” saying which, she flitted out of sight again. 

There entered upon the dais from behind the great flanking 
column that led from the royal quarters of the palace, the 
young courtier, Prince Bahrum. He halted and saluted the 
vizier: 

“My lord viceroy,” said he quietly—“her majesty the Queen 
Turkan Katoon cannot see thee awhile—for grief.” 

The Nizam ul-Mulk bowed low: 

“Her majesty’s grief is most seemly, prince—and I will 
respect it.”” 

As Bahrum bowed and retired he glanced over his shoulder 
cunningly. ; ; ; 

When he was gone, the Nizam sank into his chair again: 
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“The Sultan dead! The brain of Persia stilled! The land 
is lost,” he groaned. 

Omar Khayyam, who had not stirred, suddenly steeled to great 
events, and swept into the eddy of the tragedy of Persia, went up 
the steps to the troubled figure on the throne and bending down, 
placing his hands affectionately on the shoulders of the brooding 
man where he sat disconsolate, asked: 

“What ails thee, brother?” 

“Let me think!” said Aboo Ali. 

Omar gripped his shoulder: 

“The time is passed for thinking,” said he. “Thou must act 
at once.” 

The Nizam shook his head: 

“Persia is lost, I say,” he answered doggedly. 

Omar’s grip hardened: 

“What?” said he— ‘“‘Canst thou not set thy back against the 
wall and fight? ‘Thou hast all Persia behind thee.” 

Aboo Ali looked up: 

“Tush, man! Fight whom? ... They who have planned 
this villainy have struck the sword from my hand. Shall the 
land gain if I make civil war? ... Fight whom? Wouldst 
thou have me seize the crown, when Persia’s royal blood hath an 
heir, and being heir, therefore, by God’s will, now Sultan? ... 
I am for the people—not for gewgaws.” He rose. “God save 
the King!” 

Omar laughed grimly: 

“Ay,” said he—“men in a strait ever ask for miracles. But— 
the new Sultan! Will he fail thee utterly?” 

The Nizam turned upon him: 

“There’s the whirligig on which the fate of Persia hangs,” 
said he— “Who is the new Sultan?” He sat down again 
wearily: “If this lad at Merv, what then? . . . Who had 
dared to strike the great Sultan down, had not this son approved? 
What matters who wears the crown since there is not one of his 
blood with skill sufficient to hold the sultan’s sceptre? Mayhap 
Kingship hath gone to a vicious boy who is the tool of the young 
queen. Ay; she is queen of Persia now—and—the puppet of 
Hassan Sabbah 3 

Omar started: 
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“Hassan Sabbah!” he murmured under his breath. 

Aboo Ali glanced up at him sharply: 

“Ah! now thou dost catch the thread of things.” 

Omar muttered as though but speaking his thought aloud: 

“Tis like an evil echo this Hassan—Hassan—Hassan. Tis 
at the back of every rumour throughout the land. ”Tis whis- 
pered in the market-place—hinted in palaces.” 

‘The Nizam had sunk back into moodiness again: 

“Nay,” he murmured—“T had not reckoned with this villainy 
against the king. No thinking of mine can design the plan that 
shall save Persia. ‘The sword hath fallen from me. For once 
my skill hath departed. My wits are turned to water.” 

Omar drew himself up, stood firmly planted on his feet, and 
answered: 

“Then I will lend thee mine.” 

But even as Aboo Ali sat there perplexed, uncertain how to 
act, not knowing what was before or at either hand, with Omar 
standing beside him, the woman beyond the lattice warned: 

“The Queen is crossing the courtyard, with all her Court, 
towards your gates, lord Nizam.” 

The Nizam laughed sadly; and looking up at Omar: 

“Even thy wit cannot silence that tongue, Omar Khayyam,” 
said he—“and it is her hour.” 

Omar, against his habit and temperament, found himself 
compelled to action. Finding that he must act, to save the 
state, he put out his will to grasp the situation and to strike. 

“She must be controlled,”’ he said—“‘and shall be.” 

“How?” 

As the Nizam asked the deadly question, the young Sword- 
bearer entered, and running swiftly to them he said breathlessly: 

“My lord Nizam, the Queen comes—with all her Court.” 

“Which queen?” 

*Turkan Katoon.” 

Omar Khayyam whispered low to the seated man: 

“Can this youth be trusted?” 

“He is of my blood,” said Aboo Ali simply. 

Omar faced the Sword-bearer: 

“Quick, youth!” said he. ‘Take an hundred horsemen. 
Hurry Hassan Sabbah across the border at thy fullest speed if he 
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be not already beyond thy reaching. Stay nota moment. Place 
thy horsemen ’twixt Hassan and recall.” 

“Tf he resist, my lord?” asked the youth. 

“Slay him. He must never return. Get thee gone! And 
as thou goest, send hither a Centurion of the bodyguard!” he 
added as the young Sword-bearer hurried out. 

Aboo Ali plucked Omar’s tunic: 

“Ay: but to control the queen—thou didst say control.” 

Omar’s answer came clear and resolute: 

“The young queen must be kept here, brother, as long as her 
gloating over her triumph will hold her here. A cat plays long 
with its victim. Her every moment here speeds Hassan’s gal- 
loping towards the border 4: 

He suddenly went silent on the entrance of the Centurion as 
he clanked along the dais to the Nizam, halted, and saluted: 

“The lord Vizier did send for me,” he said. 

Omar nodded: 

“Centurion,” said he—“the lord Vizier bids thee bolt and 
bar the door to every court, so that all groups of strange soldiery, 
hemmed, each group, into a separate court, shall be without touch 
of those in the other courts. Give only the Queen and her 
courtiers entrance here. Let none other through!” 

The centurion asked: 

“Do her majesty’s courtiers pass, my lord, with arms?” 

Omar swept the suggestion aside with a grim laugh: 

“Ay,” said he—“leave them their arms. They will but trip 
over them if they do draw. Give her majesty the most elaborate 
honour!” 

In the silence of the centurion’s passing out from the dais, 
Omar’s gaze roamed to Saki and the child who clung to her 
mother afraid, where they stood by the foot of the shallow 
steps. 

“Come hither quickly, Saki, with the little one!” he said low. 

Saki placed her hand reassuringly on the child’s head: 

“Have no fear, little one!” she said, “thou art Omar’s child 
and must be brave.” She walked up the steps with the child to 
Omar’s side and put her arms about him: “Nay, my beloved, 
send me not away,” she pleaded. “I would be with thee always 
—in rain as in sunshine—always.” 
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Omar put his arm about Saki: 

“Hist! Saki, hie thee hence with the little one!” he said. He 
laughed to quiet her fears— “Lest Greatness filch thy rose- 
garden as lightly as Greatness gave it. Get thee swiftly on the 
road to Khorasan. ‘Turn not to look back. And I will follow 
thee. If I do not overtake thee on the way, await my coming in 
the garden. I will send one with thee to guard thee.” 

Aboo Ali roused: 

“He speaketh wisdom, Saki. And I will send thee under escort 
of the king’s horsemen. ‘There is evil brewing; and I am in 
darkness as to where or how the blow may fall. If thou delay 
but minutes, perhaps there will be none to obey me.” 

Saki clung to Omar: 

“Omar, my beloved—let us be gone!” she urged. 

Omar pressed her to him, comforting her: 

“Ay, Saki—so will we Ss 

Aboo Ali put out his hand: 

“T have need of every sword in Persia at this hour, Saki,” 
said he. “Omar will follow thee. Get thee away with the 
little one, under safe escort whilst you may!” 

Saki appealed to Omar: 

“Qmar—thou wilt not let me go alone!” Then turning in 
desperation to Aboo Ali she urged— “Nizam, speak for me! 
*Tis my all, this Omar.” 

Omar held her in his arms: 

“Therefore, my beloved, I would have thee gone. In the 
rose-garden by the water’s edge the nightingale will be singing 
a seven-night hence—and the slim moon peeping over the wall. 
I may soon be with thee a 

Saki asked quickly: 

“How long, beloved?” 

“Saki, I may overtake thee on the journey, but I will come to 
thee where thou waitest in the rose-garden. I will come.” 

Aboo Ali rose: 

“Listen, Saki. Hearest thou this tramping of feet without? 
It cometh ever nearer. If thou delay, your lives may not be 
worth an hour’s purchase—thine or Omar’s. And I have need 
of trusted steel. Wouldst thou have Omar shrink when danger 


threatens?”’ 
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Omar held her off at arm’s length, gazing into her eyes: 

“Saki, wouldst thou have me desert the man who gave us our 
garden and hath made life so sweet to us? thou who didst stand 
in the fourth angle.” 

Saki asked the Nizam passionately: 

“What wouldst thou have me do, lord Nizam? ... For 
God’s sake have pity! ... We came to Samarkand at the 
Sultan’s behest for but a moon—but ’tis many moons since we 
sat in our rose-garden in Naishapore.” 

Aboo Ali pleaded urgently: 

“T will send thee straight to Naishapore—to thy rose-garden— 
under safe escort. I can do it now. Perhaps in an hour I can 
save neither him nor thee. ‘There abide until he come. He will 
come to thee where thou waitest for him. Come! In an hour I 
may be without power, my robes of state fallen from me. 
Straightway to Khorasan! If thou hesitate, thou and he and 
the little one are lost.” 

Saki hung back for a moment of indecision, but the sound 
of feet and the opening of great gates came ever nearer. She 
flung her arms about Omar’s neck and sobbed pitifully, the 
child clinging frightened to his knees. Omar, with his arm 
about her and holding the child’s hand, gently led her to the 
secret way where a captain of the King’s horsemen stood waiting. 

“Saki, be of good cheer!” said Omar. “This city will be no 
place for thee these many days.” 

The Nizam called to the captain of the horse: 

“Pass this lady and her child out through the secret way to 
the western gate, and with escort of horse see them safe to 
Naishapore.” 

So Saki, trying to stifle her sobbing, with the child passed out 
through the secret way and was gone. 

Omar walked slowly back to his empty seat and flung himself 
upon it wearily. ‘The distant echo of the departing footsteps was 
lost in the increasing disturbance from without. 

“So be it!” he said—“lest the evil eyes of this Queen see a 
veiled woman in this place and vent her ugly spite upon her. 
Would that my Saki were in her rose-garden—for things may 
chance here that no woman but the Queen of Persia should look 
upon.” 
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In the hideous stillness that possessed the place, Omar, his mind 
fretted by the unseen movement of the feet without, suddenly 
stood up and drew his sword, glancing at the keen blade. 

Aboo Ali, who had sunk into his seat, looked up sharply at the 
hiss of the steel leaping from its scabbard: 

“What?” said he— “Wouldst thou raise thy hand against the 
Queen’s majesty, brother?” 

Omar laughed low: 

“TI but test the blade,” said he; and added grimly: 

“T struck at the devil once—I will break no swords on she- 
devils’— He put back the sword. “’Tis an honest blade— 
and will serve. We two shall hold this chair of state, brother— 
by our keenness of wit better than by our steel—until thou art 
lord of Persia again—or if steel it must be and we be driven to it, 
dye its scarlet cushions with the deeper red of comradeship. 
Back to back is brother’s law—and as good defence as a stone 
wall. Stand firm, brother!” 

Aboo Ali arose at the sound of approaching footsteps and a 
stir without the gateway of the courtyard. A woman’s laughter. 
The low murmur of jesting voices. 

Omar moved with swift strides to the shallow steps, ran half- 
way down them, and peered at the gateway. 

“Here comes the queen!” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Enter the Queen 


HE Queen, Turkan Katoon, entered the court arrayed 
in the gorgeous robes of her high estate, jewelled and 
crowned, the gossamer veil that made pretence of veil- 

ing but pronouncing the beauty of her regular features; and 
behind her came the foxy Taj, head in air, with a bevy of 
young courtiers. 

She flaunted arrogantly into the court, and halting with cal- 
culated insolence at the foot of the steps, she cried out in her 
mellow musical voice to the man who stood with bowed head 
before the great throne of judgment. 

“Lord Nizam, the King is dead. Long live the King!” 

The Nizam put up his hands to his throat and rent his 
splendid robe asunder from the chin to the foot; and not until 
then did he answer: 

“When the Sultan died, your majesty, a great soul passed 
from amongst us.” 

The Queen felt her dignity in an elaborately calculated situa- 
tion slipping from her, and the command of the situation passing 
out of her control. She must seize the mastery. She cried 
roughly: 

“Cry Long live the King! sirrah!” 

The Nizam raised his right hand, and the full deep voice 
answered: 

“Long live the King! And may God send him wisdom!” 

“The King hath wisdom,” she retorted hotly. 

The Nizam bowed: 

“Then God is good,” said he. 

Turkan Katoon had the shrewd sense to discover at once that 
she was not exchanging cheap jibes with the women of the 


harem. Her eyes flashed angrily. Pointing insolently at the 
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standing figure that baffled her ready tongue, she said roughly: 

“Thou art Vizier no longer, thou! I come for the King.” 

The vizier bowed low, stepped aside, and walked back from 
the viceroy’s chair of state. 

Turkan Katoon, the Queen, turned to her puppet Minister, 
Taj the fox, and bade him take the seat at the right hand of 
the Viceroy’s throne as Grand Vizier; and the Taj went up the 
steps and stood before the chair of state at the right hand of the 
Viceroy’s throne. As he he faced the Queen he looked down 
with triumph in his cunning eyes. 

Suddenly the Queen, noting that the robes of state of the 
viceroy were rent and thereby unfit to set upon the shoulders of 
her new vizier, noting at the same time that the third seat was 
empty, but for the robes that lay upon it, and with hot intent 
further to humiliate this man who somehow seemed to evade 
humiliation at the moment of his fall from power, turned to 
her courtiers—hesitated as the glance of her flashing eyes alighted 
on the travel-stained figure of Omar Khayyam where he stood 
withdrawn in his shabby raiment—and her eyes glittered with 
delight as she seized upon his presence to gratify her whim to 
put a slight upon the dethroned viceroy. She swung out her 
fair arm towards Omar: 

“T set up this beggar fellow to be viceroy,” she said with 
jesting imperious gesture. “Seat thyself, fellow, in the great 
seat of judgment!—we appoint thee our viceroy over all Per- 
Sia.” 

Omar stood for a moment dumbfounded. Suddenly, with 
astute craft, he answered: a) 

“Majesty, it is your place. And honour alone should sit in it. 
Thou alone in all Persia.” 

The Queen laughed, but not displeased: 

“What, fellow!” said she—“thou dost refuse to be the right 
hand of the Queen of Persia?” 

Omar bowed: ' pal 

“Nay, your majesty—he would be a dangerous villain, who 
deserved hanging—or an impudent knave and deserve a whipping 
—who would usurp the throne of the most beautiful woman in 
Persia.” 

Coming down the lower steps he advanced to the Queen and 
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held out his hand to lead her up to the throne. And she, with 
laughter in her eyes, stretched out her hand and placed her 
fingers upon his sleeve, charmed by his courtly ways and hand- 
some bearing, flattered by his tact, and touched in her conceit. 
She walked up the steps to the empty throne and seated herself 
complacently upon it. She turned to Omar: 

“Thou art a clever rogue—a courtier born,” she said; and 
asked: ‘‘Who art thou?” 

Omar smiling answered airily: 

“A poet, your majesty—a philosopher—a maker of songs—a 
wanderer amongst the stars—a dreamer of dreams—fit only to 
be thy fool and plaything.” 

“Good!” said the Queen. ‘“Thou shalt.be poet to the Queen 
of Persia and sit in the seat of state at her left hand, and lend 
her thy quick wit.” Bending towards him she murmured low: 
“Thou shalt sing to me. I like thee well.” She put out her 
warm slender fingers and touched his hand. 

Omar unthinkingly withdrew from the caress. 

She laughed and whispered archly: 

“What! thou dost reject the courtesies of a queen? Nay,” 
she added in a caressing voice— ‘“”Tis well to be loved of a - 
Queen.” 

Omar recovering from his confusion, and pulling his wits 
together answered in raillery: 

“T am so little versed in—the ways—of the great, your 
Majesty.” 

She laughed lightly and toyed with his fingers again. 

s Aboo Ali came forward and, bowing low to the Queen, asked 
ers 

“I would beg your Majesty’s leave to be allowed to go to 
Ispahan and pay reverence to the dead body of my great 
master—” he began. 

Turkan Katoon’s voice became catlike harsh: 

“Thou shalt not go until thou goest with me,” she said roughly. 
“And mark this well, my lord, though thou be dismissed from 
office and degraded, thou art under open arrest and shalt not 
retire from our Court, but be ever in our train. In that hour 
that thou dost leave the palace thou shalt be outlawed—any 
rogue may win a thousand gold pieces by slaying thee.” 
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Suddenly she turned to the young prince Bahrum where he 
Aah amongst her courtiers at the foot of the steps before her 

eet: 

“Send Hassan Sabbah hither!” she ordered. 

Bahrum saluted and was about to depart when Omar said 
quietly: 

“Stay, prince!”—and bowing to the Queen he added: 
“Your Majesty, Hassan Sabbah is banished and made outlaw.” 

Turkan Katoon sprang to her feet in hot anger. 

“When banished?” she asked. 

“But this hour gone by, your Majesty,” he answered with slow 
deliberation. 

She glared at him: 

“By whose orders banished?” she asked. 

Omar held her gaze: 

“By thy newly appointed viceroy Majesty,” he said. 

The Queen swung round in blazing fury to her cousin 
Bahrum: 

“Get thee to horse, and go hot-foot and recall Hassan Sabbah!” 
she ordered. 

Bahrum saluted and asked: 

“Whither shall I go, Majesty?” 

She turned upon Omar: 

“Ay, sirrah—whither?” 

Omar risked all in calm level voice: 

“Majesty, as thy viceroy, let me speak ¥. 

“That is what I would of you,” she retorted. 

Omar spoke earnestly, steadying her mood: 

“As thy appointed adviser, let me first advise. Do thou then, 
having heard, as Queen of Persia do thy will. He who would 
dare to raise his hand against his King will he not have the like 
insolence to raise his hand against the King’s successor?” 

The Queen dropped her gaze and pondered awhile; then 
seating herself again upon the throne she said to Bahrum: 

“Let Hassan be!” 

Bahrum watched her face, shrugged his shoulders, hesitated. 

The Queen’s voice startled him: 

“We have told thee: Let Hassan be 

Bahrum bowed low. 
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The Queen turned to Omar, took his fingers in hers and 
said low: 

“Thou speakest wisdom, friend. I like thee well.” 

As she began dalliance with Omar, who had the wits to humour 
her mood the while, Aboo Ali who had taken his stand by the 
carven lattice of the great harem-screen, beckoned to him a 
Centurion of the bodyguard, who came to his side: 

“My lord Nizam—what wouldst thou?” he asked. 

Aboo Ali spoke low: 

“Tet the gates be opened! Send forth word to the people 
that the great Sultan is dead! Let the people hail the new 
Sultan! And spread it abroad widecast that he hath chosen his 
minister wisely, through the mouth of the Queen!” 

The Centurian moved quietly out. 

Aboo Ali muttered to himself: 

“God! perhaps he hath saved Persia!” 

The Queen rose from her seat and, addressing her courtiers, 
said with dignity: 

“My lords, we go to announce the King’s Majesty to the 
people, I will follow you. ‘The Court rises.” As they were 
about to withdraw she added: “At the hour when the sun 
strikes the turrets of the palace tomorrow the sultan will sit 
at the seat of justice.and harken to suppliants.” 

When they were all moving towards the gateway of the court- 
yard her veiled women waiting for her, she turned her bold 
dark eyes to Omar who stood at her side, and said in a low voice: 

“Meet me at midnight in the king’s garden at the seat by the 
fountain where the tamarisks bloom. ‘Thou shalt sing to me.” 

She walked slowly to where Prince Bahrum awaited her, 
with her women, turned for a moment to Omar with a light 
laugh, and departed, covering her face to her eyes with the 
handsome fabric of her splendid robe of gold as she went. 

Omar stood staring in front of him, tongue-tied. 

He was roused by finding the Nizam at his side. 

“My God!” muttered Omar hoarsely— = ‘‘Not that!” 

Aboo Ali nodded: 

“‘Ay brother,” said he—“even that! if it save the people.” 

Omar stammered 

“But—but 3 
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Aboo Ali spoke firmly: 

“If thou hesitate a hair’s breadth until I come to power again, 
Persia is wholly lost.” 

“But—” stammered Omar. 

“The state is greater than personality,” said Aboo Ali. 

A long silence fell between them. 

Omar began again: 

But——_—"’ 

Aboo Ali gripped his shoulder in his firm hand, and said 
quickly: 

“Back to back is brother’s law.” 

Omar, dry-mouthed, could only answer in despair: 

“Ay; but—Saki!” 
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BOOK EIGHT 


OF THE UNVEILING OF THE VEILED PROPHET 


“The house with two mistresses is 
unswept.” 


—Kai-Kaus. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
Wherein the Queen strikes with Poisoned Weapon 


UEEN TURKAN KATOON had scarce reached 
the magnificent chamber of the queens in the palace 
when a eunuch came hurrying to her and, falling on 

his knees before her and touching his forehead to the floor, 
announced that a horseman had arrived in hot haste from Ispahan 
with urgent request to see her alone—and added that news was 
flying about the city that the Sultan was not dead. 

Standing there amongst her women the Queen reeled, and 
nearly fell. But Turkan Katoon was not made of fainting 
stuff. Her courage steeled her wits. She steadied herself. 

“What fool hath put this about?” she asked of the terror- 
stricken eunuch who had brought the news. 

He touched his forehead to the floor at her feet: 

“Majesty,” said he—“I have at once brought this noble officer 
of the king’s bodyguard into the secret way—he awaits audience 
of thee and will speak to none else. His servant hath been 
babbling and hath been checked by his master.” 

‘The Queen veiled her face: 

“God is good,” she said—I will see him at once at the 
lattice screen by the secret way—and alone but for thee.” 


Turkan Katoon, veiled, went to the harem-screen hard by the 
door of the secret way, and the eunuch leading the horseman of 
the Sultan’s bodyguard thither on the other side, stepped back, 
whispering to him to go to the screen and speak low: 

The king’s companion stepped to the screen and said: 

“I would speak with the Queen Turkan Katoon.” 

Quick came the whispered answer: 

“Thou speakest with the Queen Turkan Katoon.” 


He bowed: 
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“None other must hear but the Queen alone.” 

She laughed dryly: 

“T do not intend that any other shall hear,” she said. “Speak 
on!” 

“Your Majesty,” said he— “Fifteen days ago there was 
made an attempt to poison the great Sultan at Ispahan. His 
Majesty ordered that the news should be noised abroad for a day 
and a night that he had been poisoned, that thereby they who 
planned the villainy might, feeling secure, reveal themselves— 
even vaunt themselves. He hath been troubled lest the news 
should come to thee; and hath sent me with a ring to assure thee 
of his security and of the great love he doth bear thee. This 
thing must not be written. I have chased the false news, as 
hawk the crow, to overtake it before it reached Merv, and have 
failed by 4 span.” 

He took the ring from his finger and passed it through the 
lattice into her slender jewelled hand. 

There was a long silence, so that at last he feared that he 
had unnerved the queen who stood leaning against the lattice. 
But he spoke no word, scarce knowing what to say. 

What had been passing through Turkan Katoon’s quick wits, 
he was little likely to have guessed; but when she acted she did 
so with measured calculation: 

“Go straight back to his Majesty,” she said at last, “with this 
message that I give thee—tis not safe to write it. Thou hast 
lifted a weight from me that was near too heavy for me to bear. 
Tell the king that I wait for him anxiously; but ’twere better 
not to haste to me however much I long for him to come. Tis 
not safe awhile in Merv. Hassan Sabbah hath this day revealed 
his treason. A horseman hath brought news that the Sultan was 
dead, and we were about to declare my son lord of Persia in his 
place. I will instead, by the favour of his Majesty, declare my 
son viceroy, that the prince may not suffer humiliation before 
the people. I have degraded the Nizam ul-Mulk and thrust him 
from power, in that he did not guard his Majesty’s person against 
the treason of Hassan Sabbah, and in that he put me and my son 
within that villain’s power, and in that the Nizam’s twelve sons, 
though little more than youths, have been made lords of 
great provinces, kings in all but name, so that the splendour of 
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the Nizam threatens to outshine the splendour of the Sultan. 
Hassan Sabbah is banished from Persia on pain of death if he 
ever enter this realm again, and flung amongst the outcasts of 
the Isma’ili in the mountains of the Caspian. I have appointed 
our trusted minister Taj ul-Mulk to be the new vizier until his 
Majesty return, since I can no longer trust the Nizam ul-Mulk 
whom I have however forbidden to leave the palace until the 
King returns. I therefore beg the great Sultan to confirm my 
son as Viceroy over all Persia until he returns, and appoint Taj 
as grand vizier; and I will govern through my son until my 
beloved lord comes back to me, unless his wish be otherwise— 
if it be otherwise I will not live to be degraded.” 

The noble lord bowed and answered: 

“So will I give the message, your Majesty.” 

“Stay!” she said, “though I am all in haste to get thee gone. 
Go out by the secret way whereby the eunuch will guide thee, 
and utter no word of what news thou hast brought to me from 
the king. And having set affairs of State before my love for the 
king, I would next have thee tell him that this day hast thou 
given me new life—for I live only for the king. I ask there- 
fore of his Majesty that he send thee back to me to be set over 
all the troops in Persia, since I can trust thee as he trusts thee, for 
I trust no man here—and thou hast shewn that the confidence 
was well placed. Here treason stalks in every shadow.” 

He stood proudly and saluted the Queen: 

“T am wholly thy servant,” he said, “and will give thy mes- 
sage as thou hast given it to me.” 

“God guard thee well!” she answered. “Fare thee well—and 
to horse!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
Wherein we look upon the Letting Loose of the Great Ape 


chafed and fretted for the return of his noble Companion 
of the Horse from Merv—for he tarried who was not given 
to tarrying. 

Malik Shah had no suspicion of the happenings at Merv; and 
had for some time had no word from the Nizam ul-Mulk. He 
was uneasy and profoundly perplexed. 

The New Year’s moon was at the full—days and nights were 
gone by on sluggish wings since that scene that had been as a 
nightmare to him, a full fortnight before the New Year. He 
recalled it now as he had recalled it again and again; for some 
strange reason it was not the dastardly villainy of it that galled 
his pride, but the sudden revelation that he was a lonely figure in 
the midst of the splendour of life—he the greatest of all his 
great line was lonely! 

He sat upon the gorgeous divan and before him again his 
memory enacted the whole hideous business: 


1B far Ispahan, his favourite city of all his realm, the Sultan 


Malik Shah was a man of action. When he was not leading 
armies he was hunting. And Ispahan was near his finest hunting 
grounds. He had built in Ispahan some of the most splendid of 
all his palaces and fortresses and gardens, so that Ispahan had 
become one of the gems in the Persian diadem. His prowess as 
a mighty hunter was as great as his prowess in war; yet his 
conscience had made his heart bleed for the hundreds of exquisite 
creatures that his skill with the bow had slain, for he had no need 
of them for food, nor had they harmed any man. He had taken 
to distributing largess to the poor to ease his soul—a gold piece 
for every life taken. 

About the Court of the Pontiff at Bagdad had been amongst 
the courtiers 2 man who by his wit and culture had amused the 
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king—Sadi of Ispahan, of the tribe of the Prophet. Malik Shah 
liked the whimsical fellow. Perhaps it was Sadi’s very contrast 
as a sybarite that tickled the thinking of the man of action— 
the contrast of the man who had a frank contempt for affairs that 
drew him to the man of affairs. Sadi sought no preferment, 
wanted nothing, intrigued for nothing—was content to play the 
elaborate fool and to impress nobody. Power and high place 
and worldly honour were nothing to him. 

It appealed to Sadi’s sense of the ridiculous to play the de- 
cadent Greek under the nose of the Pontiff of the Faith; and 
the King had an undisguised contempt for the Pontiff even 
though the Pontiff were married to his daughter. 

Malik Shah had enjoyed his visits to Sadi’s beautiful place 
at Ispahan, and had been to Sadi’s fantastic banquets with two or 
three of his most intimate Companions more than once. He 
had gone thereto that day the more readily after a somewhat 
unpleasant scene with the Caliph’s minister at his fortress-palace 
overlooking Ispahan over some trumpery piece of fantastical 
pomposity that had angered him. 

Sadi affected the Roman style of banquet, reclining on couches, 
served by nude girl-slaves. Malik Shah, alone with him except 
for his two or three Companions in his magnificent house, was 
amused when, a handsome curtain being drawn aside by unseen 
hands in the splendid room, there stood revealed a very beautiful 
nude Greek girl, her hair tressed like a Venus, who advanced 
bearing a golden salver of fruit to the reclining King. She was 
Sadi’s gift out of his harem to the King. 

The girl was about to hold up the salver of fruit to the Sultan 
when Sadi suddenly stopped her and told her to come first to him 
as he had forgotten that a King always had a Taster of his food 
and drink, and he would be his Majesty’s ‘Taster. 

There happened to be chained to a marble column near at hand 
a great ape; and the Sultan, holding out his hand, jestingly sug- 
gested that they should let loose the ape and let him be Taster, 
since, if the food were poisoned, it would be awkward to lose 
their host at the banquet. The idea amused Sadi as he was eating 
an apple he had chosen from the girl’s salver, and he gave the 
order to the eunuch that stood thereby: 

“Tet loose the great ape!” 
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The man freed the chain, and the great ape came shuffling 
along the marble floor—made towards the frightened nude 
Greek goddess—snatched a handful of fruit from the salver, 
and began voraciously to eat it, filling the pouches of his cheeks 
thereafter as is the way of monkeys. 

All eyes were on the ape; and there was laughter at the sight 
of so perfect a human being as the beautiful Greek girl in such 
close contrast with this shuffling travesty of man, when suddenly 
the ape began to show signs of intense agony—whimpered like 
a child—clawed the air—and lurching forward, fell headlong 
at the feet of the terrified goddess. 

The girl dropped the salver of fruit in hideous fear, and ran 
to the side of Sadi. As she reached Sadi’s side she uttered a 
cry: 

“Sadi! why art thou so still?” 
She tried to rouse him. To the.horror of everyone, Sadi lay 
dead upon his*face on the divan. 

One of Malik Shah’s Companions sprang to his feet, drew his 
sword, and said hoarsely: 

“The apples were poisoned.” 

Malik Shah stood up and signed for silence. 

Beckoning to the eunuch, who ran to him, fell on his knees and 
touched the Shah’s feet with his forehead, Malik Shah com- 
manded: 

“Take the girl to her harem!” 

She went out sobbing bitterly: 

“My beloved Sadi is dead,” she murmured— ‘‘Dead—he 
who was ever kind and gentle to me.” 

Malik Shah sat him down on the divan, his brows knit awhile 
‘on the villainy. At last he spoke bewildered: 

“Tt doth wholly baffle me as to who could have done this evil 
thing—but—whosoever did it designed that I, not Sadi of 
Ispahan, should die—yet recked not whether Sadi died or not. 
. . . He hath used Sadi; therefore was trusted by Sadi—yet he 
hath not hesitated lest Sadi might eat the poisoned fruit.” 

No one could guess the riddle. 

For answer had come only silence—as of death. In the midst 
of the silence lay Sadi, his last jest ended. The silence had held 
the mystery wholly unrevealed. 
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Suddenly Malik Shah had roused. Turning to his Com- 
panions he had said: 

“Let rumour spread abroad for a day that I have been poisoned 
—the villain thereby may be taken off his guard and reveal the 
reason for this foul act!” 


So Malik Shah brooding upon it went over the hideous baffling 
business again and again; but answer came there none. 

Why did not his trusted knight return from his queen? Why 
was the Nizam ul-Mulk silent? Was fortune deserting the 
Seljuk standards at last? Was this astounding good fortune that 
had never wavered from his throne—that had led on the Seljuk 
to victory after victory—was it about to hide its face from him, 
Malik Shah, the greatest of all his line, the world his footstool, 
lord of the earth from the watergate of Constantinople to the 
dim frontiers of far Cathay, where dwelt, ’twas said, the slant- 
eyed yellow hosts of China? 

Ay; he had it. He would make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

All else must go for awhile. He must make the pilgrimage. 

Then came rumour flying. The drums had sent rumour roll- 
ing upon the winds—rumour that followed rumour—and 
through it all, Treason stabbed the winds. 

At last came the longed for horseman riding into Ispahan; 
galloped to the fortress palace where the Sultan lay; leaped from 
horse and went straightway to his King. 

Malik Shah listened in silence, his black brows set, to the 
message of his favourite queen Turkan Katoon the Fair, whom 
he loved above all women—and he had loved many. And 
now rankled in his mind the satires that the poets had been writ- 
ing upon Aboo Ali’s songs which his favourite queen had called 
—this raising of so many of the Nizam ul-Mulk’s sons to kingly 
power. And the Nizam’s silence. The poisoned dart went 
home—and left its smart. 

At last he spoke, leaning back on the throne: 

“Go tell the Queen it shall be as she desires—until I come 
back from the pilgrimage! I go on the pilgrimage that the 
God who hath led me to victories shall not turn his face from 
me. Until I return, Queen Turkan Katoon is Regent over her 
son, and her son viceroy in the east. I would have had thee go 
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with me, my trusted companion, and did but wait for thee; 
but Persia needs thy watchfulness. Watch only! Speak never! 
Sleep lightly! I will meet thee at Naishapore when I have made 
the pilgrimage and abased myself before God. When thou 
art refreshed, get thee to horse again! And keep thy lips sealed 
except to the Queen! God guide thee—and me!” 

He arose from the throne as the other knelt down in homage— 
raised him and kissed him on each cheek. 

“My lord,” said the other—‘“there is foul treason afoot 
throughout the realm.” 

“Ay,” said Malik Shah—“and I will uproot it when I have 
made my peace with God.” 


So the King went forth upon his pilgrimage; and his fairest 
queen had her will for a season; and for the whim of a woman, 
Persia was like to be racked to its foundations. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Wherein we look upon the Face of the Hidden Prophet 
Unveiled 


A HUNDRED horsemen of the King’s cavalry rode out 


of Merv towards the west in the glitter of chain-mail; 

and Hassan Sabbah, bound, rode in their midst, his torn 
doublet hanging about his mailed shoulders. His slaves, dis- 
armed, rode behind him; and they bore the fruit that the Nizam 
ul-Mulk would not taste. 

And when by rapid marches the spent horses were come along 
the easy going of the great road to Kasbin, hard by Ray, they 
struck northwards into the barren mountains by the waters of the 
Caspian, and coming to where the horses could go no further 
amidst the desolation of the land of the outlaws, they halted. 

They ordered Hassan Sabbah and his men to dismount; un- 
bound Hassan; and told him he was free to walk into the moun- 
tains and his servants with him. 

Hassan Sabbah stretched his weary limbs and famished body, 
and, followed on foot by his servants, he moved off without a 
word up the rough valley until he had placed some distance be- 
tween himself and the horsemen. Suddenly, when beyond bow- 
shot, he leaped upwards on to a great ledge of rock; the horsemen 
heard him laugh loud and long; and he was gone. 

And the King was making his pilgrimage. 


When Hassan was vanished into the hills, the horsemen brought 
the riderless horses laden with fruit and sweetmeats to their 
commander; and they saw that neither Hassan nor his men had 
tasted an apple. 

The commander smiled grimly, and ordered the fruit to be 
buried under a great mound of stones; and they called the mound 
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the place of the food of the Veiled Prophet that even the servants 
of the Veiled Prophet feared to eat. 

So they jested as they got them to horse again and rode back 
to the palace of the Sultans at Merv. 

And the King was making his pilgrimage. 

That day, at the setting of the sun, in the high impregnable 
castle of Alamut, the men of the fifth order of the Secret Slayers 
of the Veiled Prophet, who had taken service under the lord of 
the Eagle’s Nest, threw off all disguise and, arrayed in white, put 
to the sword the lord of Alamut and every living man in the for- 
tress who wore not the white robe of the Secret Slayers nor gave 
the sign and countersign of the Secret Slayers. It was a hideous 
and an awful blood-letting, a merciless betrayal of kindly men 
and defenceless courage. It was perpetrated in a silent orgy of 
exaltation. When night fell, the Eagle’s Nest of Alamut was 
in complete possession of the servants of Hassan Sabbah. 

And the King was making his pilgrimage. 

At midnight the white-robed men of the Secret Slayers stood in 
the great hall of audience of the castle, and in profound silence 
they watched the richly wrought arras that hung across the end 
of the hall at the top of the broad flight of marble steps and 
curtained off the inner chamber of the lord of Alamut. The 
lamps that hung from the high rafters of the place cast an un- 
canny dim light upon the ghost-like figures tensely waiting there 
for the promised coming of the Veiled Prophet who was to re- 
veal himself unveiled to the faithful. 

Before the tapestry of the curtains the hanging lamps flung a 
fuller light as befitted the theatre of a mighty revelation. 

Suddenly there pulsed on the tense air the sound of drums; a 
trumpet blared, the tapestries moved—opened apart at their 
middle and a figure arrayed in magnificent robes of white, 
wrought heavily with gold, stepped forth and stood before their 
expectant eyes—a white hood over his face. 

The gathering of white-robed men fell on their knees, touch- 
ing their foreheads to the floor. 

The veiled figure flung back the white hood from his face, 
and his rich robes fell to the floor at his feet, revealing Hassan 
Sabbah arrayed in mail, a splendid being. 
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He raised his right hand and spoke. 

“The Veiled Prophet stands before you unveiled. Through 
me ye shall enter Paradise—all that serve me. It hath been 
granted to me to lead the chosen ones of the Isma’ili into the 
promised land. Alamut is become the threshold to Paradise. 
Ye have purged it. All who serve me shall know immortal 
bliss; for, to me has been revealed Power over the World. We 
here shall make the earth our footstool. Kings shall tremble 
at our nod; and when we will it, we shall pluck emperors from 
their thrones. Here shall ye have true vision of Paradise; see 
the sun in the garden of the blest, and know the delight of beauti- 
ful women. Here shall ye dream hasheesh dreams until the day 
I decide each one fit to enter Paradise. When that revelation 
is granted to me, I will send the chosen one to slay; but from 
today henceforth, having slain precisely as he is ordained to slay, 
he shall, if need be for the fulfilling of his entrance to Paradise, 
seat himself beside the slain and eat bread and await the death, 
however hideous, that the infidel may put upon him, since only 
by that death can he enter into eternal bliss. . . . This night, 
as I promised, I have appeared before you unveiled; and from 
this night forth I never again leave you—never again pass out 
of these walls—never again do ought but guide you on your 
journeying to Paradise as it is revealed to me. You will obey 
my slightest ordering to the uttermost letter, since I am but the 
Revealer of the Great Design. Be hard in hate, since he who is 
prepared to die can fling the mightiest from their seats.” 

His voice rose in exultation: 

“You shall be known to the uttermost corners of the earth, 
and feared, from this day forth, as the Assassins—the people 
of Hassan—the eaters of hasheesh. ‘The white-robed Assassin 
shall go where he wills. There shall none stay him or bid him 
nay. I will lead you and avenge ‘you if any dare thwart you. 
You give a new order to the world—Assassins! and the world 
shall tremble at your name. . . .” 

When he had ceased speaking, the prone figures arose to their 
feet and hailed him with a great shout as Master. 

And the King was making his pilgrimage. 


From that day Hassan Sabbah with his white-robed Assassins 
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spread the terror of his name throughout the land. The mystery 
wherein his gospel of murder was wrapt—the suddenness and 
the dramatic intensity of all he did—were whispered in fear in 
every bazaar; and the tale grew in the telling. Men began 
to fear their brothers; fathers to suspect their sons. . . . 

It was certain death to lay an information against a white- 
robed man; and whilst they were feared they were unthwarted. 

No man but the Grand Master of the Order Hassan Sabbah, 
his Inner Circle of the Seven Grand Priors, and the Fifth Order 
of the Assassins had dwelling place in the mighty fortress. No 
man ever entered the gate except such as were granted audience, 
and they were conducted through the only gate of vast fortifi- 
cations by the great hall of the Assassins to the audience cham- 
ber alone; and led out again in a profound silence. 

Hassah Sabbah, within the high walls of Alamut, made the 
already beautiful gardens into a very paradise of loveliness in 
exact likeness of the Paradise that Mahomet had pictured—a 
beautiful garden running with fountains and runnels of wine 
and of water, with exquisitely wrought pavilions of gold and rich 
colours, and roaming therein to music of pipe and flute lovely 
damsels for the enjoyment of the faithful. Thither, when 
Hassan intended to send an assassin forth to slay, having had 
him drugged with hasheesh in a dim and darkened chamber of 
initiation by the Inner Circle of the Seven, he was borne to awake 
to the sound of a sweet*voice singing to music and to find himself 
reclining by pleasant fountains with beautiful nude girls in 
dalliance at his side. 

Knowing the value of the dramatic in striking terror and awe, 
Hassan Sabbah reclining in his inner chamber, scorned crude 
murders, and made of death an art; marked down the victim to 
be slain in theatric fashion—the Muslim lord on a Friday at his 
mosque, the Christian prince before the high altar at the Mass of 
a Sunday, before the whole congregation. 

His throne was now built higher than any seat of might 
that mortal man had so far raised by his hand—he looked down 
upon the thrones of kings and could order emperors to do his 
will like vassals. What was usurpation of their Palace but a 
paltry thing compared with this wide sovereignty? He had made 
of the Eagle’s Nest of Alamut an unassailable throne. 

And the King was making his pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER XL 


Wherein a Page in the Palace of the Sultans is caught napping 


IDNIGHT and silence enwrapped dome and minaret, 
palace and market-place, dwelling-house and garden, 
in the city of Merv. 

Through the great open window space of a private chamber 
of the palace gleamed and glowed the dark immensity of the 
sapphire sky, star-bespangled, in the leagues away; and across the 
stars drifted dark clouds threateningly. A light flickered in a 
quaint Eastern lamp upon a metal stand, revealing a richly 
wrought divan set against the low wall under the open window 
space, and sending shadows playing up the walls. 

A figure in a white robe, kneeling on the divan, was lashing 
a large basket to the central pillar of the window space, making 
it fast on the outside to a rope, the long coil of which lay in 
the room by the divan. From behind the drawn hanging that 
Was wont to curtain the window space, there stole forth another 
figure in white and crept stealthily to where the other was at work 
upon the basket. Their raiment was the white robe of the 
Assassins. 

The Assassin who was in command of the situation stopped at 
the side of the fellow at work on the basket, and spoke low to 
him: 

“Hast thou made a sure knot upon the basket with the rope? 
There must be no slips.” 

The other nodded: 

“The basket’s three cords are sure enough,” said he— “I was 
but trying the length of the rope that the lowered basket should 
reach him who waits below.” 

“Twas well done,” said the First Assassin. “ ”Tis dan- 
gerous work.” 

“Ay,” answered the other, “the more dangerous when the room 
is strange—a very rat-trap.” 
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The First Assassin looked round the room over his shoulder: 

“Nay—I know the chamber well; though I have not set foot 
in it since my lord Hassan Sabbah was taken, these several moons 
gone by. His plots never fail now. It is death to fail—so ’tis 
well to die in trying to achieve.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered the fellow at the basket—“thou knowest 
what thou dost know; but I know not the room—and must know 
it; or, should we be attacked, it were a very rat-trap, and I might 
leap into the wrong door. . . . Here is the parapet of the win- 
dow where the ropes run down the palace walls without—the 
basket guides to that. Here is the divan on which Omar 
Khayyam takes his ease—I know it by the wine-jar and the book 
of verses at his elbow. ‘That is the door that giveth on to the 
passage to the Sultan’s quarters. And this other door—where 
leads it?” 

The First Assassin nodded and said: 

“To the stair that descends to the garden, leads thereto past 
the hall of the men-at-arms—leads to a wasp’s nest if thou be 
fool enough to pass through. Get thou thy mind fixed on what 
thou hast discovered, since thy wits may be a-hustle later. May- 
hap that is the door by which the woman enters, since it leads 
from the garden.” 

The other fellow stood frowning by the divan. 

“Methinks,” said he at last—‘‘ twas wondrous strange that 
no guard was kept at the door by which we entered.” 

“Dullard!” The First Assassin stared at him with contempt. 
“Why thinkest thou that the lad slept across the door—he whom 
we stepped over—except as guard? It was the lord Omar’s page 
that lay across the doorway, but he slept well.” 

The other man answered suspiciously: 

““A boy doth not always sleep when his eyes are closed.” 

The First Assassin laughed low: 

“The lad slept,” said he. “Had he not slept, and well, I had 
made him sleep more sound.” 

The other was troubled: 

“°T were well to make our plans deadly sure,” he said with 
an ugly scowl. 

The First Assassin touched his arm: 

“Hark ’ee!” said he. “If the boy lay dead, will Omar and 
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the woman come hither? The plan is simple enough—and sure 
enough. Would ’twere as easy as simple! My lord Hassan 
Sabbah hath ordered that Omar’s woman shall be seized this 
night as she cometh to him from the garden and taken to him 
to the mountains. Is not that sure enough and explicit sure 
enough to suit thee? Is it for thee to demand the why or the 
wherefore?” 

The other gave a sigh of relief: 

“Ay, ay; so be it!” said he—“and if we fail and be hard 
driven, we can slip down the ropes.” 

The First Assassin shook his head: 

“That way no safety lies,” he said. “To fail is death—for 
thee and for me. What avail to escape death in this chamber 
if the rope take thee to certain death with tortures added therto, 
since our lord Hassan’s servants will dog thee and slay thee with 
long agonies—nay, will never leave thee until slain?” 

The Second Assassin shrugged his shoulders: 

“Tis true. ”~Iwere as well to die here and now as to fail. 
_I know it. Therefore must we not fail. Each move must be 
swift, silent, and explicit sure.” 

The First Assassin knelt upon the divan and leaning out over 
the parapet of the window gazed down below into the night. 
He turned his head and spoke to the other: 

““When the woman is taken and lowered in the basket, with the 
scarf about her mouth,” he said—“slip thou down the ropes after 
the basket. I will follow close. Yonder country cart, with the 
- oxen sleeping in the shafts, waits for her and thee. The guards 
at the gates of the city will pass you out with the rest of the 
country folk at break of dawn. He who stands by the oxen 
will act in silence; but a man is slow of wit who hath watched 
through the long night, therefore there may be need to rouse 
him.” 

The Second Assassin was growing impatient: 

“Nay, nay,” he growled—“once the woman is in the basket, 
tis simple enough. But it must be done soon—in the blackness 
of the night—or "twill be seen that we lower something down 
the palace wall. Why cometh not the woman?” 

The First Assassin took no heed of the impatience of the other 
and evaded an answer, turning the point: 
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“The night is black enough,” he said—“ twill serve. And 
the soldiery have been making merry over the Embassy that hath 
come from the General in Syria to bring news that he hath taken 
the Christian host. "The watch is not well kept.” 

The other returned doggedly to his point: 

“That is as it may be,” said he. ‘“Knowest thou the woman?” 

The First Assassin saw that he must come to grips with the 
insistence of the other: 

“The lord Omar hath hidden her in the palace and denies her,” 
he said. ‘No man hath looked upon her face. But they whis- 
per that since the day he came to honour in the palace he hath 
been wont to meet in the garden at midnight a veiled woman, 
even whilst he hath put it about that his woman is not here. If 
not, then why meeteth he this secret woman by stealth—and at 
night—and in mysterious places?’ Why maketh he quatrains to 
her? ’tis the folly of love alone to make poetry.” 

The second fellow nodded solemnly: 

“Ay, ’tis she, sure enough she! But—this is not the King’s 
garden.” He swept his arm round the chamber. 

The First Assassin spluttered contempt: 

“Thinkest thou, fool, that he is content to sing to the woman 
in a garden? ‘Thinkest thou that he doth not bring her here by 
the secret wicket at the foot of yonder stair? ‘Thou thyself 
hast seen that a lamp is lit here every night about this hour, and 
the hangings drawn across the window.” 

The other roused and went to the curtains: 

“Ay,” he said—‘and had better be drawn again as we found 
them, methinks.” He drew them carefully and silently across 
the window space. 

The First Assassin, with knit brows, stood and gazed down 
at the lamp: 

“Of a surety,” he murmured—“the lord Omar Khayyam doth 
study more than poetry and the stars in this room with concealed 
lights. Besides—no man could seize the. woman in the garden 
without bringing a hornet’s nest about his ears.” 

The other, having set the hangings, strolled over to him, and 
said suspiciously: 

“I am not sure that the page slept.” 
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The First Assassin whipped a long knife from its sheath in 
the scarf about his loins: 

“Then I will make sure,” said he—“yet it were unwise to slay 
the lad lest alarm spread, and undo all that has been done.” 

He stepped towards the doorway but suddenly ran back. 

“Hist! To hiding! Here comes the lord Omar!” he whis- 
pered. 

The two men hurriedly concealed themselves behind the hang- 
ings‘of the window one at each and beyond the divan. The 
draperies had scarce ceased movement when there came the 
sound of a scuffle at the door, and a laugh. 

Omar Khayyam entered the room dressed as for riding. He 
pushed a yawning lad before him, holding him by the ear. The 
boy gripped a book in one hand and held up the other protesting: 

Omar pushed him into the room, letting go of him. 

“What?” cried Omar in raillery— “My faithful guard 
sleeps across my doorway.” 

The lad stepped close to him. 

“Pardon, lord Omar! ‘The land makes merry over the cap- 
* ture of the Christian hosts.” 

Omar laughed. 

“No good son of Mahomet drinks wine, sirrah. God forgive 
me!” He held out his hand for the book that the lad held. 
“What is that tablet in thy hand? Thou art ever reading, boy!” 

“Of a truth, Lord Omar, it is Greek that I puzzle out with 
trouble—a barbarian tongue, but musical.” 

“Thou readest overmuch, boy—it doth rock thee to sleep.” 

The lad went on unabashed: 

“Yet, for a barbarian Greek, ’tis passable poetry,” he persisted 
—“indeed the poet hath a name close akin to thine, lord Omar, 
for they call him Homer.” 

But as Omar, laughing, made to unbuckle his sword-belt, the 
youngster broke into Greek, making pretence to read the book: 
“Speak in Greek, my lord, and keep thy sword on hip. ‘There 
are assassins hid in this room. Show ne sign, but rate me roundly 
for sluggardy.” 

Omar grasped the astuteness of the lad; and at once played 


to it: 
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“Thou Good-for-Nothing young dog!” cried he; and asked in 
Greek: ‘What do they here?” 

The youngster held up the book to the lamp and continued as 
though reading from the Greek: 

“They are assassins from the Man in the Mountains, who 
would seize the lady Saki, lord Omar, whom they believe to be 
here.” 

Omar shook the lad by the shoulder: 

“Thou rogue! I have a mind to whip thee. This chamber 
might be filled with concealed ruffians for all thine office of 
guard!” And in Greek he added: “Where?” 

The lad peered again at the book, and read out in Greek: 

“Behind the hangings by thy divan, lord Omar. ‘There are 
two. Iam good for one.” 

Omar looked down at the lad with quizzical eyes of admira- 
tion: 

“The wine is in thy skull, boy, therefore thou slept.” And 
taking the book from him he pretended to read out in Greek: 
“But if they seek a woman here, then I am not for them—nor 
thou. Two more spies are but added to this den of spies. That 
is all, boy.” 

He handed the book back to the lad, and the answer came 
quick in Greek: 

“Nevertheless, lord Omar, keep thy sword buckled!” 

“So will I, lad,” said Omar; and flinging himself carelessly 
upon the divan, almost touching one of the concealed men, he 
added: 

“Thy Greek is faulty, boy. Give me the book!” and he read 
out: “Stand thou attendant by the divan’s edge; and if need 
be, a quick thrust through the hangings, boy, and but one re- 
mains. Slay the one and I will round upon the other.” 

Instead, the page ran towards the door. 

“Hist, my lord!” said he. ‘Here comes someone!” 

Omar yawned and flung the book on the divan: 

“The lord Aboo Ali, most like” he said— “Give him en- 
trance boy!” 

He put out his hand and poured out wine into a cup. 

The page ushered in the veiled figure of a woman out of the 
gloom into the ghostly light of the ill-illumined room. 
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As Omar looked up, the cup dropped from his fingers. He 
leaped to his feet—and bowing low, as the Page swiftly moved 
to the end of the divan, he asked: 

“Who is this that would speak with me?” 

The veiled figure flung off the veil and stood revealed. 

Omar stepped back aghast: 

“The Queen!” he gasped. 


CHAPTER XLI 
Wherein the Page plays the Gallant 


MAR recovered himself quickly—the knowledge of 
those two concealed behind the hangings stabbing his 


mind—and he stepped forward towards the Queen to 
get between her and the hidden danger, relying on the youngster’s 
quick wits to sound alarm if danger threatened. 

“What doth your Majesty here—and at this hour?” he asked 
in frank consternation. 

She knit her disdainful brows: 

“Ts this palace gone mad?” she asked petulantly. 

Omar bowed: 

“Your Majesty, it would seem so,” he said. “Since the King 
went on his pilgrimage and the great Nizam stepped down from 
the throne of viceroyalty—Persia methinks is gone stark mad.” 

She drew herself up—but the hot retort died on her lips un- 
uttered. She was scared as by some ghost; and instead she made 
complaint: 

“A white-robed figure hath dogged me like a shadow in the 
garden < 

Omar looked at her and filled the pause she made: 

“Ay, Majesty?” he asked— “At the seat by the fountain— 
"where the tamarisks bloom?” 

Her eyes flashed; but again she restrained her lips and went 
on deliberately—Turkan Katoon was clearly frightened: 

“Nor hath left the shadows wheresoever I go, these several 
nights past—from my going into the garden to my leaving it. 
As I step from the garden he vanishes e 

She almost uttered a scream in sudden terror—but the cry 
could not escape her dry throat—as the First Assassin sprang from 
behind the hangings by the divan. 

The Page stooped, plucked the fellow by the heel, brought 
him down, and leaping upon him as he lay floundering, he 
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stabbed him with a dagger—stabbed him again—and slew him 
where he lay. The lad leaped to his feet and ran to stand guard 
before the Queen as Omar wheeled about, drew his blade from 
the scabbard, and faced the divan. 

The Second Assassin stepped from behind the hangings at the 
other end of the divan and crept stealthily crouching towards 
Omar, who suddenly closing with him, made a lunging feint, 
swung up his sword arm and cut the fellow down with all his 
weight. 

The man fell prone, rolled over, and with a heavy sigh lay 
still in death. 

Omar kept on guard awhile, but all was silence. He wiped 
his sword on the dead man’s robe and returned it to its scabbard. 

In the gloom of the room he turned to the queen. ‘The 
dancing light of the disturbed lamp-flame sent ghostly shadows 
flickering about her set face: 

“Majesty,” said Omar huskily— ‘May thy evil shadow so 
vanish for all time!” 

The queen had stood motionless as carved ivory; it was with 
an effort that she replied simply: 

“This thing hath affrighted me.” 

Omar held out his hand to her: 

“Give me thy hand, majesty—and look nearer upon them,” 
he said. 

The queen allowed herself, reluctantly enough, to be led to 
the dead man who lay prone by the lamp. As she peered down 
at the white-robed figure in the uncertain light, Omar asked: 

“Seest thou what lies here?” 

She drew back and answered fearfully: 

“One of Hassan Sabbah’s white-robed assassins! ‘They dare 
to haunt the very palace of the King.” 

Omar nodded: 

“Ay,” said he—“and every night, so long as I live in the 
palace, such a white-robed messenger of death will dog thy veiled 
shadow. Therefore tomorrow I depart lest evil befall thee; 
and the tamarisks will blow in the garden unscented by death, 
and the shadows be haunted with no more fears.” 

The handsome brows knitted: 

“T do not understand,” she said, perplexed. 
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“Hassan Sabbah strikes at me—not at your majesty, except to 
strike at me; if he cannot strike at me but through thee, he will 
strike at thee.” 

She shook her head: 

“T do not understand,” she repeated. 

Omar shrugged his shoulders: 

“Your majesty, I read the stars. So it is. So it will be,” he 
said. | 

She drew herself up with her wonted obstinate defiance: 

“Thou shalt not depart,” she said. 

Omar bowed: 

“Then will white-robed figures dog thy coming and going in 
the garden of the King—and fill thy nights with terror,” he 
said. 

She answered nothing, but stood there brooding awhile. Sud- 
denly’she roused: 

“The Embassy from the General in Syria holds audience of 
the Sultan’s viceroy tomorrow,” she said. 

Omar threw back his head: 

“T will be by thy side, my Queen—and afterwards depart.” 

As he spoke a cock crowed from a distant orchard below. 
The Queen started: 

“Tn an hour the dawn,” she said— “TI must back i 

“‘And through the garden,” said Omar significantly. 

She gazed at him—alarmed—then a smile flickered about her 
serious lips: 

“Wise thou art, Omar Khayyam—and through the garden— 
there is no other way.” 

Omar held out his hand: 

“Let me guide thee to thy postern,” he asked. 

She shook her head, as she veiled her face: 

“Nay; thy page here were safer. And he is a proven man.” 

Omar turned to the Page. 

“This noble lady,” said he to the lad with calculated slowness, 
“whom thou dost mistake for the Queen, would have thy guid- 
ance to the garden wicket of the harem, boy.” 

The Queen drew the heavy veil closer about her face: 

“Nay,” she said—“lead me but to the foot of the stairs past 
the guardroom of the soldiery! an eunuch doth await me there.” 
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The Page kneeled to the Queen; and as she held out her 
jewelled hand to him he arose and guided her reverently to the 
door by which she had entered. As she was about to pass out, 
Omar said to the lad with measured deliberation: 

“Tt is well, boy, that the Queen Turkan Katoon hath not seen 
what hath chanced here this night.” 

The Page as he stood aside for the Queen to pass out, an- 
swered, playing to the deception: 

“Tt had indeed been grievous, my lord Omar—’tis well her 
Majesty sleeps lightly in her rose-scented bed.” 

The Queen halted in the doorway and laughed low: 

“Thou hast a poet for thy master, boy. Come!” 

So the Queen and Page passed out together into the night. 


~ 


CHAPTER XLII 
Wherein the Page would play the Student and Become a Man 


MAR stood before the lamp, gazing down at its dancing ~ 
light awhile: then rousing he went to the hangings and 


flung them back to either side of the window. He 
seated himself upon the divan and looked out at the splendour of 
the night and the stars in the night. 

Released from the tension of the swiftly acted drama which 
had strained his every wit, he uttered a sigh of relief. 

“How sweet blows the breeze that brings the dawn,” he mur- 
mured. ‘The breath of the new day will in an hour or so be 
blowing out the lamps of heaven. . . . Would that I were with 
yonder country cart that stands below, the oxen a-snore in the 
shafts. . . . ‘Thou white-robed figure that doth stand thereby, 
why lookest thou up hitherward? Dost thou envy me at the 
window of the palace, as I envy thee?” 

The Page came running hurriedly back: 

“Lord Omar,” said he breathlessly—“hither comes the lord 
Aboo Ali!” 

Omar rose from the divan: 

“Quick!” said he—‘we must thrust these fellows out of 
sight.” 

They dragged the dead assassins behind the divan; and had 
scarce done so when, as Omar flung himself in careless pose upon 
the divan, Aboo Ali entered the room through the door from 
the king’s chambers in the palace. 

The Page lit another of the eastern lamps, his hand trembling 
from the tenseness relieved, and standing aside for Aboo Ali to 
enter, he withdrew. 

Aboo Ali halted within the doorway; waiting for his eyes 
to grow accustomed to the place. Omar rose and raised an arm 
in greeting: 
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Ab brother!” said Omar— ‘Take thou thine ease beside 
me! 

Aboo Ali did not stir, but gazing at Omar, asked sharply: 

“Wherefore art thou dressed for travel, Omar?” 

Omar laughed as he flung himself on the divan again: 

“Thy spies are wonderful, lord Nizam—they tell thee of 
everything—save what is of the first consequence. . . . So thou 
didst come hither because I am dressed for riding! Wherefore? 
I will tell thee, my brother.” He sat upright, and his voice took 
on a serious note: “Moon after moon have I sent a messenger 
to Naishapore to say I return when the king hath made his pil- 
grimage. The king hath made his pilgrimage and tarries a- 
hunting. ‘Tomorrow I go out on the high road again. I am 
done with this fool’s play—done with it. Several moons have 
risen since my feet stirred the dust of the roads that run to 
Khorasan—long weary moons. ”Tis a lifetime. . . . But be 
thou seated, and drink fortune to my journeying!” 

Aboo Ali came, seated himself by him, and gazed into his 
face intently: 

“Thy journeying?” he asked— “But wherefore?” 

Omar poured out wine for him: 

“Drink of the forbidden juice, and I will tell thee, brother.” 

Aboo Ali shook his head: 

“Nay,” said he—“there are weighty affairs of State about to 
chance—and before this rising sun shall sink again—that will 
call for a cool brain in thee—and in me. ‘Tomorrow——” 

Omar laughed. 

“Tomorrow? Tshah! ‘Tomorrow’s tangle to the winds re- 
sign. Drink, man, drink! for we know not whence we come— 
nor why. Drink! for we know not where we go—nor when.” 

Aboo Ali nodded: 

“Tis true enough. But this wine doth make thy blood hot, 
and thy brain fantastical. Be explicit!” 

Omar sprang to his feet and paced the room—up and down— 
resolutely—triumphantly—as one who has decided and shut the 
door on indecisions. 

“Tomorrow,” he said as he paced before the other, “to- 
morrow I shake the dust of palaces from off my feet. oe 
morrow I hie me forth upon the broad highway of the wide 
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world again—back to the freshness of heaven—back to freedom 
—to be my own man—back to my love and my garden * 

Aboo Ali gripped his doublet as he passed: 

“Hist, man!—art thou mad?” He warned. “These very 
walls have ears “i 

Omar laughed recklessly: 

“Then let them hear!” cried he. “Ye spies beyond yonder 
arras, eavesdroppers at doors, hearken unto me!” 

Aboo Ali rose hurriedly and went to his side: 

“For the sake of thy Saki if not thine own sake—speak not so 
loud!”? he pleaded. ‘‘Behind these very tapestries listeners may 
lurk.” 

Omar halted: 

“Ay,” said he grimly—“so might they. So do they—but they 
cannot hear. Come hither!” 

He took up the lamp and led Aboo Ali, bewildered, to where 
the dead men lay prone behind the divan. 

Aboo Ali peered down upon them—-straightened himself: 

“So!” said he. ‘Hassan Sabbah hath struck at thee!” 

Omar shook his head: 

“Nay; at Saki,” he said simply—“mistaking the veiled queen 
in the moonlit garden of the King for Saki—yvet still, therefore, 
atime.” 

Aboo Ali nodded: 

“T catch thy logic, Omar.” Grasping his arm suddenly he 
added. “And if palaces cannot make thy treasure secure from 
the thief, how shalt thou be secure without armed guards?” 

Omar fell a-brooding—and Aboo Ali left him to his thoughts. 
At last Omar spoke: 

“Therefore am I dressed for travel. Thieves seek not un- 
guarded treasure—not knowing treasure until treasure be 
guarded. So rogues are envious only of the rich. Therefore 
a palace is a prison. ”Tis on the world’s highway that man is 
free, if he vaunt not treasure. We Arabs-fold our tents in the 
night and the place where we stood knows us no more... . 
Yet am I filled with apprehension for Saki. . . . Therefore am 
I dressed for travel.” 

Aboo Ali nodded again: 
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“Ay” said he gently—“but supposing this villaj : 
covered thy Saki.” ‘4 pposing this villain hath dis- 


“Then he had not sought her here,” said Omar. 

“Listen!” began Aboo Ali. 

Omar broke into his restless pacing again: 

“Tush!” he said, “For these several moons have I suffered 
this weariness—swallowed this monstrous humiliation”—he 
laughed bitterly—“‘to save the people! . . . Hateful moons— 
kissing of queens and seeking to put unwanted wisdom into the 
skulls of fools and rogues whose narrow skulls cannot hold it. 
. . - Pm done with it, I say,” he ended hotly. 

Aboo Ali tried once more: 

But ———.. 

“T will abide in this place no longer,” interrupted Omar 
resolutely. 

“Listen, brother—” pleaded the other. 

Omar brushed all pleas aside roughly: 

“I will listen none,” said he. He flung himself upon the 
divan and clapped his hands. 

The Page came running. Omar smiled at the lad as he 
halted before him, and at once his humour changed to a jesting 
mood at the lad’s yawning effort to appear alert. 

“My lord called,” said the youngster. 

Omar gazed at him whimsically: 

“So, boy, thou wouldst follow me across the world, eh?” 

The Page dropped on a knee: 

“Across the world, lord Omar,” he answered. 

Omar sighed: 

“Well, boy—the hour is come to test thee,” he said. “Say 
naught to a living soul, but this coming day we ride, thou and I, 
for Khorasan. ‘Thou at the dawn—lI by set of sun—so be it that 
thou canst keep thy tongue from gossip like a girl, and art 
man enough to carry out a design without chattering of it until 
done.” 

The lad rose to his feet proudly: 

“And I shall see the university of Naishapore, lord Omar 
he asked. 

Omar laughed: 
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“Oho, boy! thou wouldst be a student? and strut the taverns 
and kiss the girls?” ‘ 

The youngster shrugged his shoulders; he felt adventure thrill- 
ing in the air and was going to face it hero-wise and show serene: 

“T would be more than that, lord Omar. . . . I—have kissed 
a girl—before this.” 

“Thou art a lover early, lad,” said Omar, his eyes twinkling. 

“Ay, lord Omar—lI did kiss a little maid only last night—at 
midnight—in a garden where the tamarisks blow—as I have 
seen Prince Bahrum kiss the Queen in the King’s garden.” 

Aboo Ali started. A long silence fell. At last Aboo Ali 
asked, his eyes puzzled: 

“What saith the lad?” 

Omar touched Aboo Ali’s foot with his foot, and signed for 
silence, as he quickly asked the Page: 

“Ay, lad—yet art thou not content?” 

The Page shrugged his shoulders again, and with a mannish 
air replied: 

“TI thought not much of it, though I liked it well. It is but 
child’s play. I would be a student, with sword on hip—and 
write verse—and hear the wits—and read books—and become a 
man and drink wine.” 

Omar laughed merrily: 

“So shalt thou! Not only shalt thou see the university of the 
world, I will send thee to it. . . . Hist, lad! this is no time for 
dancing. Listen! Keep close lips. At the break of day take 
thou to horse and ride for Khorasan. And at every halt, leave 
thou a fresh horse ready waiting for me. I will follow thee 
before set of sun. And if thou be first, tell the lady Saki that I 
come.” 

The Page who looked like skipping for delight, suddenly 
grew perplexed: 

“How shall the lady Saki know that I am a trusted messenger, 
lord Omar, and grant me admittance to thy garden?” 

Omar drew the lad to his side: 

“Go thou to the wicket-gate of the rose-garden,” he said— 
“and the gate will open to thee by the trick of the latch that I 
have taught thee. . . . And now, boy, pull off my boots and 
spurs—and then to bed—and sleep lightly till cockcrow!” 
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The Page unbuckled the spurs and drew off the boots as Omar 
stretched his feet carelessly, watching him with amused smile. 
As he pulled off the second boot the youngster yawned heavily: 

Omar patted his young head affectionately: 

“Tut, boy! thou didst yawn—like a weary child,” said he. 
“Come, thou art a student now. Away to thy bed, boy! I will 
give thee a rouse when the cocks do crow.” 

The youngster arose, saluted, and strolled wearily from the 
room. 

The two men waited in silence awhile. At last Aboo Ali said 
significantly: 

“There is the Queen. ‘Thou hast forgot the Queen.” 

Omar laughed grimly without moving. 

“Didst thou not catch the prattle of the boy?” he asked. 

Aboo Ali nodded: 

“Twas the boy’s prattle that made me think on’t,” he said. 

Omar arose and faced Aboo Ali, perplexed: 

““Hark’ee, my brother!” said Omar—the Queen, at last 
sobered in her mad ways awhile by the folly of her son, and by 
natural gifts a ruler, therefore the more bitterly disillusioned 
in that her son is none, hath grown weary of her passions, 
still more weary of the crown that she once as eagerly did covet 
—more weary still of the perplexing burden of affairs of State. 
The crown doth press upon her fair brow. And the King is 
returning from his pilgrimage!” 

Aboo Ali looked up quickly: 

“But—this Bahrum?” he asked. 

Omar nodded: 

“The boy spoke the truth,” he said. 

Aboo Ali swept the truth aside with a fling of his arm: 

“JT do not listen to boys’ gossip,” he said hotly. 

Omar shook his head: 

“Tf thou hadst come here to night across the King’s garden, 
when the palace slept,” said he slowly—“thou hadst heard her 
cousin Bahrum’s voice whispering with her.” He stood back a 
step. “I am usurped,” he added with a laugh. 

Aboo Ali was troubled: 

“Thou dost not weigh the consequence of thy words, Omar 
Khayyam,” said he— “If thou shalt show disdain of the Queen, 
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she will do thee an injury—even if she hath ceased to desire 
thee—so that thine eyes shall never again see thy Saki—so that 
thine ears shall never again hear her laughter or the music of 
thine own verse.” 

Omar put both his hands upon the other’s shoulders: 

“What is written is written,” he said. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
Wherein the Queen finds the King’s Diadem a Tedious Plaything 


ND the favourite queen Turkan Katoon! 
A She sat amongst her sleeping women, she alone bereft 
of sleep. Their comely bodies lay about her in 
abandoned grace; she alone could not sleep. 

Her beautiful face between her hands where she crouched on 
the rich cushions was set and troubled. 

In these weeks of her power, whilst the King made his pil- 
grimage, she had lived reckless of all reckoning—in a madness 
of insensate power, of wilful dalliance such as would be im- 
possible when the King returned. What if Malik Shah discov- 
- ered her adventures in the moonlit garden? She shook her head. 
Only her trusted eunuch could betray her to the one being she 
really loved in her leopardlike way, and feared—the King. 

But what had she gained by this fantastic freedom from the 
stifling prison of the harem and its eternal squabbles and bickering 
with the other queens and concubines? Was she the happier 
for it? To her disgust it was beginning to pall. And those 
other women! did they suspect anything? 

And the deadly dangerous intrigue whereby she had boldly 
made her son lord of Persia, viceroy to the King—seated there- 
fore on the steps that led to the throne—indeed openly announced 
heir to the throne—had it brought her a more splendid life and 
a fuller experience? She struck her handsome brow with the 
palm of her slender right hand. It had but proved to the people 
and the palace that the youth was wholly unfitted to govern. 
Proved, perhaps worse still—ay, what if so'—that the King 
was the last of his great line, with none to follow, if this the 
youngest were heir. The King was returning from his pil- 
grimage, would his eyes be lit with pride at the sight of this 


son? 
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Wild loves were an emptiness. She had won into the heart of 
a King. Could she hold the King? The King loved other 
women; why should she not love other men? 

This ghastly adventure with these lurking deadly assassins 
had shown what it was to be a man; even this boy had played the 
man; whilst she? She had faltered—known not what to do— 
could have done what? even if she had had the wit. Who 
was she to seize the lordship of Persia? Why, this boy with 
down scarce on his lip, he had acted—and swiftly—and known 
what to do when danger sprang at the throat! Whilst she? 
well, she had been afraid. ‘That was all. Her blood had 
turned to water. 

When all was said and done, what had it advantaged her or 
her son that she had flung that serious, silent, wise man the 
Nizam ul-Mulk from power—except that—he had opposed 
the making of her son the heir to the throne? .. . 

She laughed bitterly. 

Did her son love her the more for it? Had he been the more 
eager to prove himself a son of the Seljuk might? Where did 
he get his weakness and flippant ways and wilful tom fooleries? 
Whence did these things come? Not from the King. Then, 
could it be from her? 

She clenched her fingers on her dainty chin. 

The young fool must be compelled to act as a King instead 
of a dandy—and a buffoon. Nay, she would be queen and cease 
from playing the wildcat. The hope of Persia lay in her be- 
coming a Queen, since her son could only be a King through 
her vigour and will. 

She would be Queen. She at least could play the Queen. 

The King was returning from his pilgrimage—he would come 
back, this mighty warrior and statesman and lord of hosts—and 
his eyes would ask an account of her stewardship. He would 
look upon the foxy sycophant whom she had made her minister 
this Taj ul-Mulk who kept his eyes ever upon her to know hee 
will before he did ought. 

Ay; and the anger of Malik Shah was not a thing that men 
sought eagerly. 

He would ask her, Turkan Katoon the Fairest of his Queens, 
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what ailed Persia whilst he made his pilgrimage; and there 
Was now no one to stand between her and the King—she had 


seen to that. She, Turkan Katoon, must now answer—and 
alone. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Wherein a Poet discovers that Greatness is largely compact 
of Yawns 


P “HE great arras spanned the wide space from side to side, 
hanging like a vast curtain between the high marble 
pillars that flanked the dais of the courtyard of the 

Viceroy, screening the place from the scorching air that held the 

city beyond. In front of the great arras, the marble floor of 

the dais, with the thrones whereon sat they of the royal house, 
lay in refreshing shadow flung down from the lofty roof above, 

a lilac shadow that made a pleasaunce of coolness. But in the 

foreground before the dais, the sun blazed fiercely into the court- 

yard, and the hot air shimmered and palpitated upwards from 
the gasping red earth, where a herald stood before the assembled 

Court. 

The young Viceroy lolled upon his throne, arrayed in state, 
an elaborate basket upon his lap containing beribboned puppies. 
A Court Fool sat at his feet; and the handsome young favourite, 
Prince Bahrum, stood behind him. ‘The youthful Viceroy was 
admiring himself in a-steel hand-mirror taken from the Greeks, 
as he toyed with the puppies, a rose in his long fingers. Fop- 
pishly arrayed in the silken fineries forbidden by Mahomet, and 
bejewelled, he took no pains to hide that he was utterly bored 
with the affairs of State that were being transacted before him 
by the Queen-Mother upon the throne next to his, and to whom 
he paid but the scantiest attention, whispering the while to the 
Court Fool or to the young courtier his cousin Bahrum behind 
him, and laughing and gossiping with them, 

To his right sat Taj, the fox, and watched for the will of the 
Queen. 

To his left was enthroned the veiled Queen Turkan Katoon; 
and beside her stood Omar Khayyam in robes of state—moody, 


ill at ease, disquieted, and disgusted with it all. 
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A little forward of the arras at due distance behind stood 
Grandees of the Court in groups—Aboo Ali amongst them; and 
along the arras behind them were ranked a line of men-at-arms 
of the Guard in chain mail with javelins in their hands. 

Bahrum, at a petulant shrug from the Queen, nudged the 
young Viceroy’s elbow; and the youth nodded and called out: 

“Ay; we will give audience to the embassy from our General 
in Syria.” 

Trumpets rang out, and amidst their fanfare to the roll of 
drums there entered the courtyard, led by men-at-arms and 
heralds, the embassy from the General in Syria. 

A herald announced the leader of the embassy, and a magnifi- 
cent figure stepped forth from the halted men and said, saluting: 

“Your Highness, his Majesty’s general in Syria did bid me 
say to your Highness that, hemmed in between the river and the 
mountains, the whole Christian host hath fallen into his hands; 
but they devour his supplies, and the armies of his Majesty do go 
near empty to keep the captive hosts alive—and the plague doth 

-threaten—and the troops murmur.” 

The young Viveroy paid scant attention to the message, as he 
whispered and jested with Bahrum and the Court Fool, whereat 
the Queen, leaning forward, called his attention to the matter 
at issue before them: 

“Sire,” said she—“these be most weighty matters of State 
before your highness.” 

The frivolous young prince, for only answer, whispered some 
jest to the Court Fool and laughed lightly. Even the Court 
Fool knit his brows. 

The Queen frowned: 

“Your Highness,” said she sharply—“this most important em- 
bassy from our General in Syria! What is your august will? 

Bahrum nudged the Viceroy: 

“The Queen’s majesty,” said he significantly, “would speak 
with your Highness.” ‘ Lee) 

The young dandy brushed him aside impatiently with “Ay, 

»” 


a 
But the Queen fixed her son with her eyes resolutely: 

“Our General in Syria would know your august will, your 
Highness. ‘The captured host of the Christians do eat his sup- 
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plies, and leave our armies famished. What wouldst thou that 
he shall do with them?” 

The young fellow answered peevishly: 

“T cannot be troubled with Christians. Why did the General 
take them alive if he knew not what to do with them? .. . Tam 
going a-hunting, and cannot be troubled.” 

Turkan Katoon the Queen replied hotly: 

“Get thee to thy hunting, then!” 

For answer the young prince calmly put down the puppies 
from his lap, arose, and with “So will I,” he strolled off with his 
embarrassed favourite Bahrum, laughing and jesting. 

As the Viceroy had risen, so had the Court. ‘The prince being 
gone they sat down again. 

The Queen leaned to Omar Khayyam where he stood, his eyes 
troubled and asked him: 

“What answer do we send to the General in Syria? Surely 
it were best to have the captured host put to the sword!” 

Omar turned to her: 

“Nay, your majesty,” said he quietly—“it were greater and 
more far-reaching wisdom to send them back to their ships 
disarmed, and to let them return to their homes disgraced by 
defeat—whereby the Sultan’s name for Godlike clemency will 
be noised abroad over the world.” 

She sat back on her throne, and with magnificent gesture to the 
Embassy she announced: 

“So bear our will and commandment to his Majesty’s General 
in Syria. Farewell, noble lords! The Embassy is dismissed and 
shall depart with great honour; we shall commend our General 
to the King when he doth return from making his pilgrim- 
age. 

She arose, and the Court with her. 

The Embassy drew themselves up to the salute, and retired. 

When they were gone, the Queen signed to Omar to come 
close to her side: 

“Thou art filled with strange moods these days,” she said— 
“as becomes a poet.” Shrugging her dainty shoulders, she 
added, wearily: “Dismiss the Court! The Sultan’s Viceroy 
goes a-hunting. Meet me here alone—when all have gone— 
and the palace is at rest!” 
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: av gathered her splendid robes about her, and made to 
epart. 

Omar bowed low: 

“It shall be as your Majesty commands,” he said, as the 
Queen moved along the dais to the Sultan’s quarters of the palace. 

Omar stood until the Queen had departed. At last he faced 
round to those assembled about: 

“The Court is risen for the day,” he said. “His Highness 
goes a-hunting.” 

The Court made obeisance and departed; the men-at-arms 
followed; and Omar, thinking he was alone, flung himself back 
on a chair of state and fell a-thinking. He had so sat for 
some time when he felt a light touch, and starting he saw that 
Aboo Ali stood at his side. 

Omar put a hand on the hand of the other. Aboo Ali broke 
the silence: 

“Thy thoughts are heavy thoughts, brother,” said he. “Let 
me help thee bear them!” 

Omar sprang up and flung the robes of state from him so that 
they fell upon the floor at his feet; and he stood revealed armed ~ 
and booted and dressed for riding. He swung round on his 
heel and faced the other: 

“With these weighty robes I fling all heavy thoughts from 
me,” he said. ‘For long moons have I suffered the unutterable 
weariness of living with the great—a reluctant hero in a farce. 
I am done with it. And my bond is falling due—I have 
promised Saki that I will be with her in the rose-garden when 
the King hath made his pilgrimage.” 

Aboo Ali looked puzzled: 

“What ails thee brother?” he asked—for something to say. 

Omar answered passionately: 

“T have soiled my soul in broth of hell—for what?” he 
asked. “The State hath left me nothing—nothing. I have 
stooped even to dalliance where I do not love—and for what?” 
He lowered his voice: “And I am strangely troubled about 
Saki.” 

Aboo Ali answered nothing, but gazed at the riding boots of 
the troubled man before him. At last he broke the silence that 


had fallen between them: 
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“So thou art going, Omar Khayyam?” 

Omar threw back his shoulders: 

“Ay. Already I feel the air of the desert blowing in my 
face. My blood’s a-jigging Aa 

“Hist!?? warned Aboo Ali anxiously—softly—softly!” 

Omar went on recklessly: 

“Already I ride to Khorasan—the clink of bit and stirrup 
in mine ears—and in the rose-garden Saki waits for me.” 
His mood suddenly changed— ‘Unless by some cursed ill for- 
tune this vile Hassan Sabbah hath wrought evil upon her when I 
should have been by her side.” 

Aboo Ali looked up: 

‘And Persia?” he added. 

Omar laughed with contempt: 

“In this land, under cloak of loud talk about the State, all 
are self-seeking but only thou, Aboo Ali—all bent on growing 
greatly rich and quickly—on living a fat luxurious life of 
ease.” 

Aboo Ali frowned: 

“Thou dost see nightmares in the darkness 

Omar ran on where he had left off: 

“Ay, by the stars, if thou be merciful to these pompous dul- 
lards they but deem thee weak. ‘The people have lost faith 
in themselves—they clamour ever for a strong man over them 
as children fear to go to bed in the dark. ... And I am 
richer none—save in load of fear for those I love.” 

“Listen!—” began Aboo Ali. 

But Omar would not. 

“TI tell thee,” said he—‘this people is grown rotten to the 
core. In the few moons that waxed and waned since thou didst 
step down from leadership and the King betook him to his pil- 
grimage, they have revealed their rottenness. . . . Stay! shake 
not thy head! Before I go I will prove to thee the hollowness 
of ‘all this prosperity and wealth and luxury and grandeur that 
they are granted by the hardy warriors upon the frontiers.” He 
called to a page: “Come hither, boy!” 

A Court page came running to him. 


Omar put his hand on the lad kindly: 
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“Send hither the Lord Chamberlain, boy!” said he. “Say that 
Omar Khayyam would have audience with him.” 

The lad saluted and hastened to his quest. 

Omar robed himself and took his seat in the chair of State 
again: 

“Quick, brother!” said he to Aboo Ali—“get thee behind the 
edge of yonder hanging and thou shalt have thy proofs!” 

_ Aboo Ali strode to the arras, and had scarce vanished behind it 
when the old Chamberlain entered, and walking to Omar, saluted 
him: 

cr Omar,” said he, questioningly—thou didst call for 
me!” 

Omar nodded: 

“Lord Chamberlain, I have watched thee well. Be not afraid 
to speak the truth. Answer me this question: Why dost thou 
not check the evil influence and follies of thy kinsman, Prince 
Bahrum, over the future King, thy cousin?” 

The Chamberlain looked perplexed—stared—stammered: 

“Evil influence, lord Omar? ‘The heir to the throne hath 
vices?” he asked in feigned surprise and assumption of being 
shocked in order to gain time for the spinning of an evasive 
reply. 

Omar took him up sternly: 

“Come!” said he—“I am no Court jester to toss riddles. I 
wait thy answer—and thy answer must not be questions. I 
ask what the King may ask when he returns.” 

The Lord Chamberlain hesitated long. At last he said: 

“Lord Omar—lI dare not - 

“Honestly spoken!” said Omar, relaxing. “And wherefore 
dare not?” 

The Chamberlain answered, greatly troubled: 

“Test I lose place,” said he simply. “I am an old man— 
and ask now but peace of days. . . . What wouldst thou, lord 
Omar, wert thou in my place?” 

Omar smiled kindly upon the old man: 

“Tord Chamberlain, thou hast at least been honest, and I 
will respect thy confidence. In thee is worldly wisdom that 
courtiers love—if not greatness; and we cannot all be great, 
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thou or I. ... 1? Had I such a son as Bahrum, I know 
not what I should do, but blame myself for not doing it.” He 
laughed: “I will no further puzzle set thee, Lord Chamber- 
lain; nor further detain thee; but as thou dost pass, I would beg 
thee ask yonder centurion to find the General over the troops 
about the city’s gates and say that I would speak with him 
privily here.” 

The troubled old courtier sighed heavily, bowed, and shuffled 
away, puzzled but relieved. 

Omar laughed low to the arras: 

“This general is a waggish fellow, and can avoid the answer 
direct with evasive wit as neatly as your keenest diplomat. He 
doth play the mandolin most tunefully, this man of war—but 
he doth scent his beard over much. Ho! here comes our 
gallant!” 

The General came forward, a handsome man as handsomely 
arrayed, of courtly bearing and manner, serene, self-possessed. 
He saluted as he reached the seated man: 

“T trust, lord Omar, that I have not kept thee waiting long 
upon thy summons,” he said. 

Omar bowed slightly and fixed his gaze upon him for a long 
embarrassing pause that fretted the other, and his ease of bearing 
slowly wilted. At last Omar spoke: 

‘Tis said, General, that thou art a valiant man—and that the 
soldier’s calling breeds blunt straightforwardness of speech. 
Give me then straight answer to straight question!” : 

The General bowed, and his lip curled: 

“Tt is not my habit to evade a drawn weapon—” he began. 

“Good!” said Omar. “Answer thou bluntly then as though 
thou didst answer the King: Wherefore of late dost thou per- 
mit the soldiery to fall into loose habits instead of keeping them 
alert and hard fitted for war?” 

The General’s nerve held firm; he betrayed no sign of the sur- 
prise that flogged his wits, but with soldier instinct he evaded 
excuse and attacked: 

“To answer that thrust, lord Omar, were to plead guilty to a 
charge that is not proved s 

Omar swept the neat evasion aside with an impatient gesture: 

“Nay, General,” said he—“now thou playest the diplomat. 
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Answer straight. “Thou art no fool—nor I. Why, too, dost 
thou employ so many mercenaries, who are of late grown to 
such numbers that they might easily overpower the nation’s 
soldiery about the city, did their fingers get itching for rich 
loot?” 

The General stood silent awhile. Omar brought his hand 
down on his knee: 

“Out with it, General!” said he suddenly. 

The General ended an embarrassed pause haltingly: 

“°Tis true that the city is shirking the hardship of military 
service to the State,” he confessed lamely. 

Omar threw back his shoulders. 

“Tis simply true,” he said. ‘And thou, General?” 

“T dare not impose severer discipline,” he answered candidly, 
his quick wit having by now discovered to him that an ounce of 
candour was worth a ton of evasion to the man that sat in 
judgment upon him—as the King would so sit. 

Omar raised his brows in questioning: 

“Dare not! Wherefore?” 

The General again hesitated, but wisdom prevailed: 

“Lest I lose influence and popularity with the soldiery,” he 
said simply—‘“and so fall into the disfavour of our young 
Viceroy, the future Sultan.” 

Omar laughed dryly: 

“Hoho!” said he—‘“an unsoldierly speech, but spoken in 
straight soldierly fashion. I like thee for that. ‘There is the 
soldier in thee yet, General.” He sat back in his chair. “But 
the King is returning from his pilgrimage—perhaps at the next 
moon he may be here. Get thee to thy mandolin again—it was 
an ungracious mood of mine that bid me snatch thee from thy 
pleasures. My lips are sealed. But as thou dost go, pray whisper 
to the Giver of News to the People that I would speak with him 
awhile. He tarries yonder.” 

The General saluted, turned on his heels, and walked slowly 
out of the place, troubled, not without a sense of shame. 

As he passed out, Omar spoke to the arras again: 

“That fellow had stuff in him—once,” he murmured. 

The Giver of News came hurrying in sprightly fashion, con- 
sequential. He tripped over to where Omar sat, and bowed: 
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“Thou didst send for me, Lord Omar?” he asked, as the 
seated man made no sign. 

Omar stared at him sternly in a long silence, and the man’s 
self-assurance slowly oozed from him. At last Omar broke the 
painful pause: 

“Wherefore,” he asked—‘“dost thou send forth lies to the 
people, and take gold for spreading lies, and pander to their 
follies and flatter them, and defame our enemies so that the 
people underrate their strength; and why dost thou praise certain 
men in power who corrupt the people? Why dost thou do these 
vile things, fellow?” 

Wholly taken aback, the man stammered: 

“T do—not—understand—” he began. 

Omar leaned forward threateningly: 

“Tf thou dare to lie to me,” said he—“I will punish thee for 
it—not in that thou liest, for it is become thy habit, but in 
that thou dost so undervalue my intelligence. . . . Quick! here 
is no time nor place for breeding falsehoods. "The reason—I 
ask the reason!” 

The Giver of News flinched—licked his dry lipsp—and yielded 
to those seeing eyes that searched his soul: 

“T cannot—dare not—tell them the whole truth, my lord, or 
they would be angry with me, or would weary of me, and grow 
displeased and do me an injury. And I might thereby lose office 
at the Court. And I have a family to keep—and a palace in 
the orchards—and: S 

Omar swept out his hand: 

_ “°Tis enough. Speak no more truth—it might undo thee! 
Thou mayest go!” 

As the man slunk shamefacedly from the place, Omar sank . 
back where he sat, and addressed the arras: 

“Come, brother, from thy eavesdropping! Wouldst thou have 
me call all Persia hither, man by man, for further proof?” 

As Aboo Ali pushed aside the arras and came to his side, 
Omar sat up, and crouching forward, chin in hands, added: 

“How the air of this palace doth stifle me! And even 
whilst I have played this fool’s part, mayhap they have been 
robbing me of all that was mine.” 

Aboo Ali stooped down: 


: 
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“If this people have become so vile,” he said——“then hath the 
land the greater need of thee.” 

Omar shook his head: 

“Nay,” said he, passionately—“I have done with it all—and 
for ever. Done with Courts I say. I must to Khorasan—or 
go mad.” 


Aboo Ali sighed: 

“°Tis easily spoken, brother,” he said in his calm way: “Easy 
to turn thy back on things—but whither now?” 

Omar sprang to his feet, flung off the robes again and began 
to pace up and down restlessly: 

“In an hour I am for the open road. Back to life! . . . I 
have known life, I! . . . But this? This doth stifle me... .” 
He held out his arms to the heavens: ‘Saki, I come!” 

Aboo Ali bowed his head; then uttered a warning: 

“Hist!” said he.. “Thou dost make me fearful.” 

Omar suddenly stepped to his side, swiftly, anxiously: 

“Ay”’—he looked into the other’s face—“‘thou too, Aboo Ali, 


doth suspect Hassan Sabbah!” He clutched the other’s sleeve: 


“Hassan hath tried to steal her from me here—here—only in 
this night that hath gone—and thereby came near to seize the 
Queen. Dost thou think he will shrink from sending his vile 
cut-throats to a rose-garden then? . . . I go—and now.” 

“How shalt thou evade him?” asked Aboo Ali: 

“The Arab in me,” said Omar—“‘that flits unceasingly, shall 
baffle him who can invade palaces. ‘Thinkest thou that I who 
can flit from the priests who would seize me for blasphemy when 
their wits fail in logic, cannot escape Hassan in the mountains? 
Tush! But I must to horse as soon as I have seen the Queen. 
My horse stands ready, yonder, in the shadow of the road. 
Would that the Queen would come—and go!” 

Aboo Ali started: 

“Suppose the Queen do order thy death—as thou departest!” 
he asked. 

“Death will come when it will come,” said Omar—“nor 
shall we slip his gaunt fingers, wrap we the grey habit of fear 
about us ever so closely—or sit we in some lone corner, fearful 
of walking the heights of great adventure. So to horse! And 
out under the free heavens! and laugh and sing again!—and 
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Aboo Ali stood staring at the sunlit courtyard: 

“Thou hadst best hold thy laughter until thou find Saki,” he 
said sadly. 

Omar put his arm about the pensive man’s shoulder: 

“I would put all dread from me, brother—but am filled with 
dread.” 


Aboo Ali started: 
“Hist!” said he— ‘Here comes the future King!” 


“A pest on it!” growled Omar; and dragging him towards 
the arras by the arm: ‘Here quick!” said he—“with me, behind 
the arras!” 


CHAPTER XLV 


Wherein the Queen stoops to a Lie—and is Ashamed 


HE great arras had scarce ceased to swing from the 
contact of their passing behind it when a troop of 
dancing girls came tripping in a measure to music of 

lutes and hand-thrummed drums and the rhythmic clapping of 
hands—their bracelets and anklets clinking. 

After them, as they skipped across the dais and vanished again 
at the other side, the music becoming fainter and fainter, there 
came running in a very beautiful dancing girl, laughing and 
pursued by the young heir to the throne. He caught her, and 

holding her in his embrace, kissed her long. 

' He led her to the throne, and as she sank into it breathless, he 
seated himself at her feet. She leaned forward and kissed his 
upturned face; and as she did so, there came, creeping cautiously 
a-tiptoe from behind the flanking marble pillars that led from 
the Sultan’s quarters, the young favourite Prince Bahrum. He 
drew back at sight of them, with stealthy care, just as there en- 
tered from the gateway of the courtyard in haste a Centurion 
of the Guard, who seeing the young Viceroy, halted before him 
and gave the military salute. 

The young heir to the throne turned where he sat in dalliance 
with the girl, and asked impatiently: 

“What wouldst thou with me, Centurion?” 

“T am sent to seek your Highness by the Commander of the 
Legion without the eastern gate. ‘There is bad news from the 
east g 

“How, bad news?” asked the youth, toying with the girl’s 
fingers. ; 

“A great multitude of mutinous people is advancing upon the 
city, clamouring for bread, your Highness.” 

“Then give them bread!” said the heir to the King. “Are not 


the city’s granaries full?” 
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“The merchants will not sell except at a high price, your 
Highness.” 

“Go, consult the Queen!” he ordered peevishly. “I am 
weary with hunting—and would sleep.” He yawned. 

The Centurion stood firm: 

“Sire,” said he—‘the Queen hath shut herself within the 
harem with her women, and will not be disturbed until the sun 
set.” 

The prince yawned wearily at the persistency of this serious 
troubled man: 

“Then go find the vizier! . . . A plague upon everyone 
He yawned again. “I will see thee after I have rested.” 

The dancing girl leaned over the prince at her feet, and added 
pettishly to the centurion: 

“Hush, fellow!—see you not that his Highness is weary and 
would rest?” 

The Centurion saluted, turned on his heels, and strode from 
the presence. 

Left alone with the heir to the throne, the girl laughed lightly. 
He drew down her face to him and kissed her upon the lips; 
then, leaping to his feet, he held out a hand to her and raised 
her from the throne. 

“Come with me, pretty one!” said he. 

“Whither?” she asked, hanging back coquettishly. 

The prince laughed: 

“‘Why—to find the Queen!” said he. 

So they strolled out together, laughing—he with his arm about 
her fair shoulders. . . . 

When Dancing Girl and Heir to the throne had passed out 
together, there crept back again from behind the flanking column 
where he had stood unseen, Prince Bahrum. He glanced cau- 
tiously about him; but finding that all was still, he stepped lightly 
to the throne and dropped into it. He sat there complacently, 
whatever his intention or thoughts might have been, and was 
lolling back thereon when his ears became aware of a light step 
near him; turning round, he started to his feet at sight of the 
veiled queen. 

He bowed, abashed—like a naughty schoolboy caught on for- 
bidden ground. 


1»? 
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The Queen, who had thought to meet Omar Khayyam there 
alone, was as taken aback as the youth; but recovering herself, 
her eyes flashed anger above the veil: 

“What?” she said, drawing herself up, “thou dost dare to 
loll in the throne of Persia!” 

Bahrum, acting boldly, went to her, and dropping on one 
knee he kissed her jewelled fingers: 

“He who hath been guilty of the splendid insolence of loving 
Persia’s Queen,” said he—‘“can be guilty of no greater usurpation, 
your Majesty.” 

He rose to his feet, a handsome figure, and with calm effront- 
ery, folded the Queen in his arms. 

As he did so, Omar Khayyam stepped out from behind the 
arras, stripped of his robes of state as he was, and halted there, 
simply dressed as if for a journey. The clink of his spurs 
startled them. 

The Queen uttered a little cry; and she and the young 
favourite started apart. The youth’s right hand flew to his 
' sword-hilt, but Omar’s level voice broke the awkward si- 
lence: 

“Keep thy hand off the weapon, Prince!” said he. “If thou 
draw thy blade, ’tis a sign to the crossbow-men to let fly their 
bolts at thee—and there may be a score of the finest archers in 
Persia concealed within a few paces of thee. The Sultan’s 
throne must be protected.” 

At a sign from the abashed Queen the youth let his hand 
drop from the hilt. Omar went on placidly as though he had 
seen nothing: 

“The Queen’s Majesty did bid me meet her here at this hour 
on secret affairs of State. Her Majesty desired to be alone 
with me, Prince Bahrum.” 

The youth glanced at the Queen, and at her nod he sulkily 
stalked from the place. 

Omar Khayyam waited patiently in grim silence for the 
Queen to speak. 

She sighed heavily and drew her delicate fingers across her 
brows wearily. At last she said coldly: 

“What wouldst thou of me, Omar Khayyam?” 

Omar bowed: 
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“You did bid me come, your Majesty—and I have come,” 
he said simply. 

She gazed at him from head to foot: 

“Thou art dressed as if for travel,” she said. “Wherefore?” 

Omar bowed again: 

“You have so willed it, your Majesty—since the waning of 
the last moon,” he said. 

“T?” she exclaimed hotly—“I have not even whispered any 
such thought.” 

“Tt were crude manners to compel a beautiful woman to utter 
an unpleasant thought—even in a whisper, your Majesty. Your 
eyes have said it—plainer than lips could tell. I have read my 
dismissal as clearly as though it had been written in ink.” 

She shrugged her shoulders: 

“Thou hast not protested over much at thy dismissal,” she 
said with a sneer. 

“Your Majesty, I am not boor enough to force the discomfort 
upon your Majesty of putting a painful duty into words. ‘There- 
fore, my liege, I come to say farewell.” 

“Ay,” said she, gazing insolently at him through half closed 
eyelids: ‘And since thou must depart, whither goest thou?” 

“T leave the haunts of greatness, the majestic palaces of 
Kings, to hie forth upon the broad face of the earth again— 
to try to forget the favours of a Queen for which I was not 
fitted by training or by instinct or by gifts, your Majesty.” 

“What?” she asked with a sudden sharpness of voice: “Into 
the desert, thou?” 

_ Omar was watching her every mood keenly. He answered 
slowly: 

“Ay, your Majesty—to you it were the desert,” he said. 

She blazed out with a sudden jealous passion: 

“To whom?” 

Omar shrugged his shoulders: 

“Your Majesty surely doth but jest,’ he said. 

She stamped her foot imperiously: 

“To whom, I say—to whom? ‘To whom?” 

Omar stood silent, watching her the while intently under his 
brows as skilled swordsman watches skilled swordsman. 

She flashed out again: 
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“To whom, I say?” And vexed by the unanswering silence, 
she poured forth her anger with a bitter sneer: “Thinkest thou 
that I do not know of thy desert? . . 2” She laughed harshly, 
mirthlessly, the shrew uppermost now—‘Desert! Yea, ’tis a 
happy enough name in a poet’s fancy for the wits of a wine-girl 
-—a wench from a tavern.” She came neartohim: ‘“Thinkest 
thou,” she scolded—that my spies have eyes so dull that they 
have not discovered thy desert?” 

Omar answered her with calm, level voice: 

“T go to one—who—waits—for me—alone,” he said. 

She forgot her majesty as queen, and could not curb the 
scalding tongue of the scold: 

“T have always heard that wine-girls are constant,” she sneered; 
“hast thou no message for me before thou dost depart—to thy 
desert?” 

Omar bowed: 

“Your Majesty, a most weighty message. Your Majesty hath 
_ suffered little loss by advice from me. High as Persia stands 
today, she hath deadly enemies without and within. If evil 
threaten, there is one man who can save Persia—one man alone, 
whilst the Sultan makes his pilgrimage. Your Majesty hath had 
the astuteness to keep him at your Court; except only for him, 
your Majesty hath the strongest will and the highest skill to 
govern in all this land. If danger threaten, send for the great 
Nizam! And”—he added significantly—“the King returns 
from his pilgrimage.” 

The Queen grew sobered as she fixed this man with her eyes— 
a-wonder that his last care should be for her dignity. 

She nodded: 

“Ay,” she said low—“danger is at every hand—and I am 
perplexed.” 

“Then recall the Nizam to power before set of sun!” he said. 

She stood there deathly still, answering never a word. 

Omar broke the long silence between them: 

“Your Majesty farewell!” he said. “God send you length 
of days and happiness! Persia hath need of thee.” 

She bowed her head: 

“So be it,” she said. "Then some devil entered into her better 


self as she added: ‘‘Farewell! but te 
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“Ay, your Majesty?” 

She kept her head bowed: 

“T have evil tidings for thee, Omar Khayyam,” she said. 

“Evil tidings—for me—your Majesty?” he asked. 

She nodded: 

“Thy desert is vanished, Omar Khayyam—buried—aunder the 
sands ® 

Omar stared at her, uncomprehending, bewildered. 

“T do not—understand,” he stammered. 

She kept her head bowed, but watched him lynxlike under 
cunning brows: 

“Thy wine-girl died two nights ago,” she said. 

Omar stood stunned a moment or so; then with suspiciously 
cold and deliberate voice he asked: 

“How knowest thou this hideous thing? It doth take full 
seven days for horse to gallop from Naishapore.” Her silence 
galled him. “Quick! as thou lovest thy life, answer! How 
knowest thou? ...” He began to move towards the Queen 
as a leopard might, his eyes holding her every movement. 
“Unless thou hast planned this villainy.” 

The Queen stood still as death. 

Omar stepped nearer still: 

“If so,” he added hoarsely—“then, by God, you shall walk 
hell for it this night!” 

He drew his sword, stepped to within striking distance of the 
terror-stricken woman—hesitated—drew himself up to his full 
height—and broke his sword across his knee. As the glittering 
pieces fell to the floor, he bowed low to her, threw back his 
shoulders: 

“I did forget—one mad moment—Majesty—that thou art 
the Lord’s anointed,” he said. 

She raised her face to his, and answered in a tense voice: 

“And I, Omar Khayyam, likewise forgot it—in that I lied.” 

He had never stood so high in her wilful admiration as at that 
last moment. 

Omar stepped slowly backwards towards the arras, halted a 
space as he reached it, drew himself up to the military salute, 
passed behind the arras, and was gone. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Of the finding in the Potter’s Quarter of the Ivory-handled 
Knife set with Emeralds and wrought with 
Enamel of Viridian 


Merv, hard by the walls of the great white palace of the 

Sultans, amid the vessels that were strewn about in the 
workshop and out upon the roadway, a solitary apprentice was 
working upon the wet clay. 

He ceased work on the potter’s wheel at the approaching 
_ racket and din raised by several soldiers, brawling and laughing 

roughly, as they dragged a frightened comely girl along with 
them, quarrelling amongst themselves for possession of her. 
Suddenly the brawling ceased as a centurion of the Guard came 
down the thoroughfare. Letting go of the girl, they stood to 
the salute. 

The centurion halted before them, angrily: 

“Cease this fooling!” he ordered curtly—‘“and get you at 
once to the northern gates! The Viceroy and the Queen have 
recalled the great Nizam to power—and even now are coming 
in state to be reconciled with him in the presence of the people 
in the square before the palace. The Nizam hath straightway 
sent forth the heralds with drum and trumpet to proclaim that 
all armed strangers found within the city’s gates after sunset 
shall be arrested and every man resisting be crucified. To your 
tents, men of the north!” 

At a sharp order given, the men fell into rank and marched 
away, the Centurion with them. The girl ran fearfully the 
other way, leaving the place deserted again except for the potter’s 
apprentice, who set to work stolidly upon his wet clay. 

The old master-potter came shuffling into his shop as the 
townspeople began to pass to ae fro excitedly. 

5 


N a narrow street of the potter’s quarter of the bazaar at 
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The old man halted, rubbing his hands together, and started 
to address vacancy, whilst talking at the industrious apprentice: 

“Ay, ay,” said he querulously—‘my ’prentice lads need but 
the slightest excuse to tear themselves away from thumping the 
wet clay and to get them to making holiday. They are sturdy 
craftsmen—at making holiday.” 

The young potter felt that at least there was one who did 
not deserve censure; and stopping the whirling wheel with his 
foot, he replied: 

“Ay, master but ’tis sound excuse, surely, that sends them to 
swell the crowd that greets the coming of the Queen and the 
Heir to the throne in state today to make reconciliation with 
the great Vizier!” 

“Ay, ay,” wheezed the old man, shifting his ground— 
true. Art must be represented. I make no complaint.” 

The young potter where he squatted before the wheel, touched 
the old man’s knee: 

“Hist, master!” he said with lowered voice. “Hast thou 
marked how those two fellows from the mountains, in their 
long white robes, have stalked this place since the bazaar began 
to awaken?” 

The old potter blinked his eyes: 

“Nay,” said he—‘‘which fellows?” 

The young potter lowered his voice still more: 

“Not so loud, master! Look! Here they come again! Now 
watch! ‘They will meet here, and soon—and will speak low.” 
And he added confidentially as the old potter bent to hear: 
“Tis said—that 4 

The old man spluttered contemptuously: 

“?Tis said—tis said. . . . What is this gossip that ’tis said? 
Gossip—gossip—gossip! ”Tis said?” 

The young potter took up his tale again: 

“°Tis said they are assassins, master—being drugged to it 
with hasheesh 

“Assassins, say you!” queried the old man, perplexed, his 
brows furrowed. ‘‘Hasheesh?” 

“Yea; and by their strange look, they are not as ordinary 
men.” 

“Hoho!” said the old man— “How so?” 


< ,° 


tis 
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“They do walk as in a dream, master: ! 
them not think that thou dost watch met: ee ee 

The master-potter shuffled back into the dark shadows of his 
workshop amongst the ranked pots as two white-robed figures 
entered from either end of the narrow thoroughfare and met. 

The First Assassin, a fine dignified figure from the mountains, 
glanced cautiously round about him, but the prentice turning 
his potter’s wheel was the sole being in his view. He whispered 
to the other: 

“Thou shalt slay the Nizam ul-Mulk at the crossing of the 
roads yonder, by the tavern. He rides alone—thereby shall 
you know him, by his saddlecloth of gold on the white arab at 
the head of the procession after the company of men-at-arms 
have passed, as he goes to be reconciled with the Queen and the 
Viceroy her son.” 

“How?” asked the other. “Twill be a bow-shot to reach 
him across the distance of his armed guard.” 

The First Assassin spoke sharply: 

“There must be no bow-shot. ‘There is only one death per- 
mitted him by our master, the lord Hassan Sabbah—’tis not 
enough to kill alone.” 

“How then?” asked the other. 

The First Assassin drew aside his white robe and set his hand 
on a dagger thrust in his sash beneath: 

“With this blade that I will now give thee, and none other,” 
said he. “It hath the ivory handle, set with emeralds and 
wrought with enamel of viridian, that our master the Man of 
the Mountains doth ever wear. He hath so ordered it. And 
it must return to him. Quick! lest others see.” 

“T will take it as I turn from thee,” said the other. 

The First Assassin freed the weapon from his sash: 

“Have a care!” he warned—“the blade is poisoned.” 

He passed the long knife in its sheath to the other, who took 
it deftly and thrust it in his gown; as he hid it there he asked: 

“How shall I get near enough to the Nizam ul-Mulk to strike, 
before the soldiers of the Guard thrust me off?” 

The First Assassin nodded his head towards the end of the 
alley: : 

“There is a woman will sign to thee from the lattice of the 
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eighth house from here,” he said. ‘Wear the green robe of the 
pilgrim from Mecca that she will give thee.” 

“And if I fail?” asked the other. 

“Tf thou be baulked,”’ said the First Assassin, “pass the weapon 
swiftly behind thee as thou shalt if thou kill. There is one 
arrayed in chain-mail, like a soldier of the Guard, who will be 
behind thee to thy right hand when thou dost strike—and he will 
pass it to me. Speak not again with me after we part. Fare- 
well!” 

“Farewell, comrade!” said the other. “This is the last sun 
that I shall look upon.” 

The First Assassin raised his right arm in salutation: 

“Before the night fall, thou and I may meet in Paradise.” 

“Farewell!” he replied. 

The two men parted and went out each his different way by 
which he had come... . 

When they were gone, the old master-potter came shambling 
from his hiding-place, and halted by the turning wheel at his 
squatting prentice’s side. The young prentice stopped the wheel 
and looked up: 

“Methinks, master,’ 
men.” 

The old man nodded: 

“Nor I,” said he—“for I mistrust whispering amongst men. 
Tis not honesty that passes when man speak low together—but a 
sharp bargain made to other’s loss—or naughtiness—or woman’s 
‘honour lightly railed at, as women speak of each other. Mark 
me, my lad; when men whisper together there’s no good in it.” 

The young potter frowned: 

“Of that I know not, master,” he answered. “But this I do 
know that I like not these fellows. ‘They are strangers—and I 
trust not strangers—white-robed men from the mountains least 
of all ps 

The old man started—looked about him quickly—and bending 
low, asked: . 

“What said you? The Man of the Mountains?” 

“Tis the same thing, master—this Hassan Sabbah—they are 
his hired assassins.” 

The master-potter blinked. 


> said he—“these fellows are not honest 
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. “Assassins? ‘The Man of the Mountains? Hassan Sabbah?” 
eee round about him to see that he was not overheard, and 
.:: & Closer to the young potter, he said: “My lad, I knew 

The prentice looked up, amazed: 

‘ Fa 
_ aiee master! . . . knew this devil’s scourge, Hassan 

The old potter chuckled: 

“Hee-hee. Ay, ay; I knew him well. . . . Ay, I was a devil 
of a fellow in those days. A dog—a gay dog. Ah, youth, 
youth! . . . They used to come to the old tavern that I did 
frequent—the gayest students of the university of Naishapore. 
There were wits in those days. They would come a-roistering 
there—fresh as colts # 

“But, master. 

The old potter would not be stayed: 

“And the Man of the Mountains was of the goodly company,” 
_ he ran on chuckling: “This Hassan Sabbah was a reckless 

young lordling—a black-browed, good-looking youth even in his 
cups. . . . Ay, ay; to be sure, and there was the Nizam ul- 
Mulk, he who comes in state today, the King’s right hand—he 
was one of them, too—a man born to govern. Iwas strange, 
but young Omar Khayyam nicknamed him Nizam even 
then——” 

“Omar Khayyam, master?” 

The old man laughed with glee as the memories came crowd- 
ing: 

ae that was the merriest, blithest, wisest, spirit of them all.” 

The young prentice gazed up at the old potter open-mouthed: 

“He who did write the verses of the pots?” asked the ’prentice. . 

“Yea, lad—I have sat at the tavern with Omar Khayyam, 
I! ... I, thy master. Forget it never, I who taught thee to 
thump the wet clay—I have drunk wine with Omar Khayyam— 
laughed with Omar Khayyam—sung with Omar Khayyam ; 
Omar Khayyam hath jested with me! . . . How he would set 
the tavern in a roar! Omar Khayyam, who knew the stars—he 
knew them all—each one of them.” 
The young prentice began to finger the potter’s wheel at his 


foot: 
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““Ay, master,” said he—we count the year in new fashion 
since Omar Khayyam came.” 

The old potter nodded: ' 

“And a poet, too, was Omar Khayyam,” he said. “And the 
girls! . . . But, my lad, I must not unsettle thee—” He 
ceased speaking awhile at the sound of a distant drum and the © 
increasing hum of a great crowd. “But hist! here comes the 
Queen!” 

Groups of hurrying folk came running by—the scattered — 
fore-runners of an increasing crowd that swelled and surged 
into the thoroughfare. Then came the tramp of the ranked 
men-at-arms of the Guard, with the huzzaing crowd swarming 
about them. The sumptuously decorated elephants came swing- 
ing along on silent padded feet with majestic stride, the heir to 
the throne in the Sultan’s hooded seat upon the last of them, © 
followed by the magnificent palanquin of the Queen, borne by 
richly arrayed bearers. 

As they passed by in stately procession, there suddenly arose 
a commotion in the distance—it grew nearer—and the great pro- 
cession was brought to a halt. Figures came running back 
through the golden dust that hung in the air of the alley, shout- 
ing excitedly and pointing back as they ran gesticulating. Con- 
sternation set in amidst the frantic din. 

The enveiled Queen drew aside the handsome hangings of 
the golden palanquin, leaned forward where she reclined, and 
said to the Chamberlain who walked beside her: 

“Stop the frightened people and ask what hath chanced!” 

A courtier, sword on hip, stopped a hurrying figure: 

“Stay!” he commanded—“what ails the people?” 

The breathless man had not time to answer when the 
Nizam’s young kinsman and Sword-bearer, Abbas, with men-at- 
arms, came hurrying to the Queen. The Sword-bearer held 
a drawn sword in his hand and the blade dripped red. 

The Queen, veiled and magnificently bejewelled, stepped 
down out of her elaborately gilt palanquin, and drawing her 
gorgeous state robes about her, she asked: 

“Why art thou stained with blood, youth?” 

The Sword-bearer, Abbas, knelt to her: 
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“T have slain one of the Assassins, and would have slain the 
other your Majesty,” he said. 

Queen Turkan Katoon knitted her handsome brows, puzzled: 

_ Which other?” she asked— “What assassins?” 

_“Your Majesty—There was one in the green robes of a 
pilgrim from Mecca who did leap between the soldiery, seeking 
to. slay the Nizam.” 

Black anger came flashing from the Queen: 

“Did I not command that the Nizam should ride upon an 
elephant, and in his place, in chain-mail that should mask the 
greater part of his face, should ride on the white arab with cloth 
of gold the favourite son of Hassan Sabbah?” she asked, her eyes 
ablaze. 

The young Sword-bearer bowed: 

_ “Your Majesty,” said he—“he in the green robes of a pilgrim 
from Mecca did leap between the men of the Guard and slew 
the favourite son of the Man of the Mountains, mistaking him 
.for the great Nizam. HimIslew. But the other escaped = 

“How escaped?” she asked sharply. ‘That was ill done.” 

“A man of your Majesty’s bodyguard committed the treachery, 
your Majesty. Even as I slew the assassin in the green robes 
and would have struck at the throat of the second in the white 
robes, a man of the bodyguard came between us and screened him 
before i could strike, and did try to pass the weapon of the dead 
pilgrim from the fallen man to the other, whereon I struck the 
coldier down before he could pass it and seized the weapon but to 
find the white-robed assassin vanished in the crowd.” 

He plucked the ivory-handled knife from his belt, and twist- 
ing the end of his sash over the blade, he held it by the blade with 
jts handle to the Queen who, as she looked upon it, started back; 
and answered hoarsely: 

“‘?Tis the ivory-handled knife, set with emeralds and wrought 
in enamel of viridian! Thou hast done better than thou didst 
think—but” she added warningly: “have a care! the blade 
is poisoned.” 

‘The Sword-bearer threw back his shoulders proudly: 

“Your Majesty—it needs but to hold a poisoned blade with a 
mailed glove to rid it of its venom. Justice is lord above the 
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law, as the law is lord above evil. So doth the right prevail 
at the end of the journey.” 
The Queen smiled down upon him: 


“Tt is said, good youth,” she answered,—“nevertheless that if — 


a villain risk his life in the adventure of his villainy, he may 
pluck princes from their thrones.” 


“?Tis a rogue’s conceit, Majesty—for he cannot reach to the — 
plucking if there stand at the prince’s side one who dares his life — 


to slay the villainy,” he said. 

The Queen put forth her hand: 

“So shalt thou stand from this day at the right hand of him 
who governs Persia, beside thy kinsman.” 

The Sword-bearer kneeling to her there held up the knife in 
his hands. She bade him arise; and added: 


“Ay, the knife! Go thou straightway to the great Nizam — 
and tell him that I do come with the Heir to the throne to do 


him honour before the whole people as I promised; and that 
the first and foremost ordering of the Queen of Persia in the 
name of the King is that proclamation shall be forthwith made 
throughout the realm by heralds upon the King’s swiftest horses, 
north to south, east to west, that every white-robed man from 
the mountains who doth not immediately depart out of this realm 
shall be slain by the people wheresoever found, that the law may 
prevail. We appoint the massacre of all white-robed outlaws 
at the full moon, seven nights hence.” 

The youth arose made obeisance, and was about to depart on 
his mission when the Queen stepped close to his side and speaking 
‘low to him she said: 

“And having given our ordering to the Nizam and beheld 
our reconciliation before the people, get thee to horse and ride 
for Naishapore! Seek the house of Omar Khayyam, and deliver 
into his keeping this ivory-handled knife set with emeralds and 
wrought with enamel of viridian, that is the emblem and token 
of the lordship of Hassan Sabbah. which hath slain his own be- 
loved son; and leave this message that the Queen of Persia hath 
sent it to him to do with as he wills.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Wherein the Page’s Horse goes Lame and He has to Trudge 
it a-foot 


HE lilac dusk was turning to ghostliness all that fared 
upon the road to Naishapore, the fading light of the 
western heavens showing the distant city, high walls 

and mighty bastions and ramparts, as a dream place of ethereal 
ie silhouetted in purple against the grey of the dying 

y: 
Along the road a peasant trudged slowly, his footfall silenced 
by the dust that lay thick upon the thoroughfare. Behind him, 
his long riding boots and rich raiment dusty with travel, walked 
with the more brisk and agile stride of youth, the young page of 
Omar Khayyam. As the youth overtook the other, he turned 
to him: 

“Fellow!” said he—is yonder Naishapore?” 

“Ay, young lord,” answered the countryman cheerily—“so 
called they the city the last time I was there—which was at 
cockcrow this morning.” 

“How far, sayest thou?” asked the youth. 

The peasant halted. He preferred, countrywise, to stand upon 
his philosophies: 

“A horse would make it faster over the fields,” said he— 
“but as thou hast thy spurs and whip but no horse, thy legs; young 
master, like mine, must get thee thither in the darkness.” 

The Page explained: 

“My horse hath gone lame a couple of leagues away—but if 
I enter Naishapore with the moon, ’twill serve me well enough. 

The peasant nodded: 

“What must be must be, young master; but therefore thou art 
not in such haste as the lathered horses of the young lords that 
e overtaken thee and passed thee by before the sun set 


must hav 
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and are long since stretching their legs in comfort in the city.” 

The young page nodded: 

“Many horsemen have passed me since my horse went lame,” 
said he. 

“Ay, ay,” said the peasant—“if we must walk we must walk, 
and swallow the dust from the heels of the horsemen.” 

The young page asked abruptly: 

“Dost thou know a rose-garden that lies hard by the shrine 
of Mahruk, the Burnt Saint?” 

The peasant laughed: 

“There would seem a pilgrimage to Mahruk,” said he— “So 
asked these young lords from Merv.” And he added quickly at 
the stare of astonishment from the youngster before him— 


‘‘Ay; I know it well and the sound of the lute that makes music — 


to one who sings therein to the moon o’nights.” 


“Thou art my man,” said the youth. “What sings the 


voice?” 

“The quatrains of our sweet singer Omar Khayyam. 

The youngster grew impatient to be on his way again: 

“Thou canst lead me thither?” he asked. 

“Tn the blackest darkness; young lord—if I will. Yet can I 
not promise the singing of the sweet voice, since the lute hath 
been still these several nights.” 

The youth looked at him anxiously: 

“Wherefore?” he asked. 

The peasant shrugged his shoulders: 

“God alone knows—who made women!” said he. He 
glanced up and down thé road. ‘Young master,” he *confided 
in a low voice—“there have been flitting white-robed figures 
about the gate, like ghosts, this night or two gone by—and I like 
not these silent men from the mountains.” 

The page drew himself up: 


“Lead on! song or no song,” said he; and his hand got play- 


ing with his sword hilt. ‘The act was not lost upon the peasant. 

“So will I, young master,” he said, facing the road again, 

As they made to get moving together towards the city, the 
peasant hesitated, and they came to a halt again. The. man 
spoke confidentially: 

“Glad am I to see thy sword on hip, young lord. I too have 
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been looking to my crossbow and been trying my skill in shooting 
at a mark, as players rehearse their parts.” 

“What?” asked the lad—thou art a crossbowman?” 

The peasant chuckled: 

“Young lord, I was in youth of the King’s Bodyguard— 
therefore was it that I know thou art from the palace of the 
Sultan’s at Merv. Thy very spurs proclaim it—thy carriage of 
body—thy trick of speech. . . . Once could I pierce a man’s 
eye as far as I could see it. And tonight we have need of our 
skill at arms.” 

“Wherefore tonight?” asked the youth. 

The peasant again dropped his voice to the confidential: 

“Tt hath been ordained by royal decree in public places that 
all white-robed men from the mountains found in this land 
shall die at the full of the moon. ‘Tonight ’tis the full moon, 
young lord.” 

‘The youth roused: 

“Ay,” said he—“but if we make for Naishapore at this hot 

‘pace, methinks we may run past the city.” 

The countryman laughed hugely; and, cackling, he shuffled 

off towards the city again, and the horseless page went with him. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Wherein an Assassin can discover no Weapon to slay the Wit 
of a Woman; and knowing not What to Do, does Nothing 


HE sapphire evening held possession of the rose-garden 
of Omar Khayyam at Naishapore, and as the full 
moon came peeping over the edge of the high wall, 

the world turned to fairyland. Beyond the green sward a low 
white wall showed a still lake in which lay mirrored the great 
white mosque beyond, that gleamed like an unsubstantial fabric 
of the imagination against the star-filled heavens. At one end 
of the low parapet, steps led up to a garden-house, the square 
white plaster pillars of which, with their wooden rafters a-top, 
were buried in a bower of roses; and the high wall that enclosed 
the garden at this side, pierced by the postern-gate, gave hint of 
the public thoroughfare without. In the centre of the green 
sward near the low white parapet before the still waters, was 
a stone seat, covered with blue and emerald green cushions, 
wrought with thread of silver; and at the end of the seat a 
flagon of wine stood beside drinking-cups upon a salver that was 
set upon a Bokhara rug, where handsome cushions were also lying 
—together with a dish of fruit and sweetmeats. A discarded 
lute lay near by. 

As a gust of the rising night breeze stirred the bowers of 
roses and sent down a light shower of fragrant pink petals 
upon the sward and about the stone seat, the song of a nightingale 
pulsed upon the heavily scented air, and the reclining figure of 
Saki moved amongst the cushions before the seat to greet a small 
girl that came running from the house. ‘The child ran to her 
mother’s arms: 

“When does my father come out of the desert?” asked the 
child imperiously. 

“At the full moon, sweetheart,” said Saki, smiling—“unless 
he break his troth.” 
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The child nodded solemnly: 

“Mother, is this the full moon?” 

“Yea, little one—the moon is at its full this night.” 

The child stood back, and announced with firm decision: 

“Then my father will come out of the desert tonight.” 

Saki arose laughing; seated herself on a cushion of the stone 
seat, leaned forward, and gathered the child to her: 

ee thou dost command must be, Queen of Persia,” she 
said. 

The child held her mother from her: 

“T must be awake to greet my father,” she commanded. 

Saki nodded: 

“Thou shalt be awakened, princess, if not awake,” she 
promised. 

The child yawned: 

“TI wonder if my father will remember me, 
yawned again. 

Saki laughed. 

“Fie!” she cried— “Thou art but a sleepy watchman, and a 
doubter of men.” 

The child turned round, set her elbows on her mother’s knees, 
and knitting her small brows as she gazed at the green sward, she 
asked: 

“Why hath my father tarried so many moons in the desert, 
mother?” 

“T know not,” said Saki. 

The child was not so easily satisfied: 

“Doth he not love thee more than the desert?” she asked. 
“Of course he cannot love thee as I love thee—that were ridicu- 
lous—but he should love thee more than the desert.” 

Saki stooped and kissed the small head: 

“Then thou wouldst have me grow jealous of the desert if 
thy father tarry beyond this night, sweetheart?” 

The child frowned fiercely: 

“T gm jealous of the desert. . . . I hate the desert.” 

Saki laughed: 

“Tut-tut! the desert that holds thy father?” 

The child yawned drowsily; and Saki, gathering her up in her 
arms, laid her gently amongst the cushions, saying as she did so: 


” she said, and 
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“T will wake thee, sweetheart, when thy father comes out of 
the desert.” 

The child put up her little arms and hugged her. Slowly 
the small arms relaxed their embrace and dropped sleepily to 
her side upon the cushion. 

Saki had taken up the lute, and was about to thrum upon it 
gently and sing a lullaby, but suddenly started to her feet. 

As she leaped up she drew a veil over the lower part of her 
face, for there entered the garden silently from out the shadows 
of the house a white-robed figure which moved towards her 
across the grass. 

As the stealthy figure halted in the moonlight before her, Saki 
demanded hoarsely: 

“Who dares thus to break into the orchard of Omar Khayyam? 
and who art thou who hast the secret trick of the latch upon 
the wicket-gate?”’ 

The man stood still, his white hood shading his face: 

“Have no fear, lady Saki! I come from the Mighty but to 
bring thee good will,” he said. 

Saki faced him with stern eyes: 

“Who art thou? If from the Great, why creep about like 
thief in the night, wrapped in disguising cloak?” 

The man threw back his hood, and the white robe fell from 
his shoulders to the ground, revealing him standing there in the 
moonlight arrayed in chain-mail. 

“I come,” he said, “as ambassador from one whose message I 
am pledged to deliver—and having delivered and had my answer, 
I will straightway depart.” 

Saki stood challenging: 

“Dost thou bring word from Omar Khayyam? since messenger 
from Omar Khayyam alone hath right of entrance to this 
garden?” 

The man laughed grimly: 

“Omar Khayyam hath scant time to send thee courtesies, lady 
Saki, nor do I bring them from him. Omar Khayyam dallies 
with the Queen of Persia in the Palace of the King—she leans 
upon his shoulder—he is become a law to Persia, in so far as 
there is law in Persia.” 

Saki shrugged her shoulders, and answered with contempt: 
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“At least thou dost deign to bring me ill news of Omar 
Khayyam.” 

He bowed: 

“Tt is news to none save only to the lady Saki,” he said—‘un- 
less the stale gossip of the bazaars be news.” 

Saki straightened herself in proud disdain: 

“IT pay no heed to the stale gossip of bazaars,” she said. 
“Wherefore, then, art thou here?” 

“T come from Hassan Sabbah, lord of the outlaws in the 
mountains,” he answered. 

She turned upon him: 

“What is the man in the mountains or the man in the moon 
to me?” she asked. 

The Assassin brushed aside the sneer with a boast: 

“He is lord of a splendid realm—in his palace dwell the most 
beautiful women. He . 

Saki caught him up sharply: 
_ “What?” said she. “He is given to boast his conquests— 

over women! Is it thy august office, clad in all this mannish 
bravery, to play his herald?” 

“He is lord of dangerous men who are ready to die in order 
to fulfil his lightest ordering,” he said. 

She gazed at him whimsically: 

“He must reward thee well, this Hassan Sabbah! What is 
thy price?” 

The Assassin gazed up at the moon a moment, his glance ran 
over the mirroring waters: 

“We who serve him live beautiful dreams,” he said. 

Saki laughed dryly: 

“So thy lord Hassan Sabbah is generous with hasheesh!”” she 


suggested. ; 
“He is generous in all things—but forgiveness,” he said. 


Saki’s lip curled: 

“Drugged with hasheesh dreams, thou accountest thyself there- 
fore a dangerous man—to women! and therefore free to break 
in upon the privacy of any woman.” 

The Assassin flinched; but for reply took up his tale solemnly 


where he had left off: 
“Every man of us is sworn to fulfil the lightest ordering of 
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the Man of the Mountains,” he said—“and it is his desire that 
I come to the lady Saki—therefore I am here. We stand on no 
etiquette, nor enter by the front door if the back door be at our 
greater convenience. Our overlord is lord over kings and above 
the law—and kings and princes on their thrones fear to disobey 
his ordering or to thwart his white-robed servants.” 

Saki laughed low: 

“Are kings so easily affrighted?” she asked. 

The solemn man before her had scant sense of humour: 

“Lady Saki,” said he—“all living things fear our lord Hassan 
Sabbah; for the man who dares to risk his life to do it, can pluck 
the beards of emperors.” 

She held his eyes: 

“So thou hast learnt that tag by rote!” she said; and after 
awhile, she added, weighing her words with pronounced delibera- 
tion: “But if thou risk thy life to obey him, also thou hast 
only to risk thy life to disobey him; and art then at least lord of 
thine own soul. . . . Art thou a dog?” 

The Assassin winced; but the disciple of Alamut had bitten 
into the core of the fanatic: 

“Tt is certain death to fail our lord Hassan Sabbah. We, his 
servants, dare not fail, since failure to do his will means 
the most hideous death at the hands of our fellows—for we 
are all sworn to destroy him who fails the Man of the Moun- 
tains.” 

“What?” she cried—“thou art but one in a pack of jackals? 
Thou wouldst impress a woman with thy reckless courage who 
dost boast that it is poltroonery that pushes thee to daring, only 
too well knowing that death will strike thee down if thou flinch 
from striking! . . . Tush! Thou hast been sleeping in the 
moonlight, fellow! and it hath bemused thy wits.” 

But the fanatic held doggedly to his narrow faith: 

“Greater courage is there none, O lady Saki, than to give thy 
life,” he answered. 

“What?” she asked— “It is courage to die of fear? . . . I 
tell thee that Hate seeketh to make men slaves. Love seeketh to 
make men free. He who rules by fear is ever himself a slave to 
secret fear—doth order his day by fear—his coming and his go- 
ing by fear—for him Death lurks in every shadow. That is 
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why he who hates doth dread the brotherhood of men—for hate 
cannot create brotherhood, but brotherhood can slay hate. It 
needs vaster courage to be a friend that an enemy, as it calls for 
higher courage to be free than bond.” 

The Assassin frowned upon it, troubled: 

“Yet,” said he at last— “TI tell thee what thou knowest full 
well, O lady Saki, as all the wide world knows it, the lord of the 
assassins is the mightiest overlord of the age.” 

Saki took up his challenge: 

“What is greatness when all is said?” she asked hotly. “This 
man hath built him a crazy kingdom of the mad. ‘Tush, man! 
today the wild ass stamps upon the graves of emperors whose 
very names are now forgot. ‘The hero of today’s market-place 
is the laughing stock of tomorrow’s gossip. In a generation they 
will even forget to strew flowers on his grave—in three they will 
have forgotten where was his grave.” 

He bowed: 

“That is as it may be,” said he. “Nevertheless the white- 
robed assassins walk the earth immune; move unscathed where 
they will; for, to strike at one is to ask certain death from all. 
None dare to strike at them. Is not this lordship, indeed?” 

Saki frowned: 

“Does it make thee one of the great to play the lackey to one 
whom thou art told is great? . . . Thou wanderer from the 
moon, thou dost boast of thine infirmities! I would see thee 
play the man and be lord of thine own soul—ready still to risk 
thy life, but to give life to thy brothers, not to take it. Why, 
thy very mongrel dog can take life—but cannot give it. Dost 
thou herd with dogs and claim respect for it?” 

“Yet kings tremble when we do flit about their gates,” he said. 

Saki laughed sadly: 

“Thou art indeed a very man from the moon, fantastically 
arrayed to frighten women—and kings. Whom else wouldst 
thou frighten?” tar WH 

The Assassin bowed low and touched his forehead with his 
right hand: ; we 

“T do my master’s service but ill if I frighten thee, lady Saki. 

She answered him with a laugh: 

“Where Hassan Sabbah hath failed in frightening women, will 
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his lackeys win success?” she asked. “What if I too am pre- 
pared to die?” 

The Assassin raised his head as though he listened. A distant 
sound as of a crowd afar off stirred in the stillness of the night. 

“Far be it from me to frighten thee,” he said suddenly: 
“The lord Hassan Sabbah bids thee come to him this night that 
thou mayest be Queen over the kingdom of the outlaws. A 
country cart is waiting without,thy gates that thou mayest reign 
over the Isma’ili in the mountains.” 

She answered with biting slowness: 

“Tell thy lord that Saki will not some,” she said. 

“Lady Saki, thou must come with me this night. It is or- 
dained,” he answered quietly. 

Saki seated herself deliberately on the stone seat: 

“Harkee, Assassin!” she said grimly—‘thou wouldst cage me 
like some poor singing-bird, because thou fearest him who orders 
thee to do evil even more than thou fearest to do evil.” 

“So be it,” he said. 

Saki went on with biting indictment: 

“Thou judgest others by thine own poor paltry shadow in the 
moonlight, thou fantastic creature of the moon. First thou 
dost try to persuade, and failing to persuade, thou dost threaten.” 

He made a step towards where she sat: 

“Dost thou challenge my power to fulfil a threat?” he asked 
roughly. 

“Beware how thou dost threaten me,” she said with hoarse 
anger. ‘Then as he stepped back to where he had stood her mood 
suddenly changed again. “Nay, nay; let us first weigh thy 
persuasion.” She lolled back indolently amongst the cushions. 
“Assassin, thou dost offer me the moon—in a gilded cage—that 
I may live as queen of Hate.” She laughed. “But I have lived 
in the sun, I. The woman who would live with Hate in a 
palace when she can live with Love in a rose-garden is fit fool 
to dwell with thy Hassan Sabbah in thy monstrous kingdom of 
the mad. ‘Therefore—go tell thy lord that Saki will not come!” 

The Assassin began to show impatience: 

“Having failed to persuade, must I threaten, O lady Saki?” 

Saki sprang to her feet; and her anger leaped in her eyes: 
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“Ay, Assassin,” she taunted—“but let me first threaten before 
thou gettest to thy threatening of what—if thou succeed in thy 
threatening—will make me queen over thee, and put thy life 
in my hands for the spilling.” 

The Assassin could not keep back his admiration for this 
woman who met threat with threat: 

“Thou art born to be queen of the Isma’ili,” he said—<there- 
fore let us be departing for the mountains!” 

For answer she stepped nearer to him: 

“First listen!” she said. “If I become queen of the outlaws, 
thou shalt die a more hideous death than any thy foul master 
ever dreamed for thee. If I become not queen of the outlaws, 
so thou sayest, thou art doomed to a hideous death when thou dost 
return. Well; thy cur’s courage hath brought thee to a pretty 
pass. Death stands at thy side whatever thy choice of fear de- 
cides. ‘Thou art indeed self-confessed a very man from the 
moon. And since thou hast not the courage to be a free man, 
choose thou which death thou shalt die!” 

“Tis on the edge of midnight, and time to be departing,” he 
said sullenly; and was stooping to gather up his white mantle 

But Saki’s warning voice startled him: 

“Stand away from thy white robe! Touch it not or thou art 
a dead man!” she said. 

He reluctantly dropped the edge of the white robe from his 
fingers: 

“Now, lady Saki, thou hast reached from persuasion to 
threatening,” said he. 

Saki sighed with relief, and the fellow realised by instinct 
that he had been within an ace of courting death—he knew not 
how or why. 

Saki glanced at the wicket-gate and seemed to be listening. 

The distant sounds of a moving throng throbbed on the gentle 
breeze from the city. She turned to the Assassin: 
“Stir not a foot before I tell thee to begone—for it is my 
whim that thou shalt live,” she said. “How knowest thou that 
4 crossbowman doth not cover thee from behind every shadow 
that lurks in this garden, and that death may not wing to thee 
at the slightest sign from me?” 
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“Lady Saki,” he said simply—I have forfeited the right to 
life. Thy crossbowman would but send me to Paradise the 
sooner. I go back—to die is 

“?Tis my whim that thou shalt live,” she answered. “In 
what is thy life forfeit?” 

“The emblem of the might of our lord of the outlaws is a 
dagger, its handle of ivory set in emeralds and wrought with 
enamel of viridian—and it hath passed out of my keeping. To 
return without it is death—and I am sworn to return.” 

Saki was watching him steadily: 

“Thou shalt return,” she said. “It is my whim that thou 
shalt return—and live.” She drew the weapon from her bodice 
and handed it to him. 

The man started and stared at it as he slowly stretched forth 
uncertain hands and took it from her. His voice came with 
difficulty, hoarse with dry-mouthed bewilderment: 

“Tis the weapon that slew the greatest in Persia some days 
gone by at the ordering of the Man of the Mountains!” he said. 

But Saki’s voice cf command startled him still more: 

“Go only when I tell thee to go!” she said. ‘And when 
thou dost reach thy mad kingdom in the moon, tell thy blunder- 
ing lord, Hassan Sabbah, that ’tis one thing to ordain, another 
thing to fulfil. Tell him that he hath ordained a magnificent 
foulness of crime and hath fulfilled instead a pitiful farce. 
Tell him that he would have slain the greatest in this land, and 
hath slain instead his favourite son whom the Queen ordered 
to sit in the Nizam’s saddle. ‘Tell him that his boasted craft 
‘and guile are outwitted—by a woman. ‘Tell him that a woman 
returns to him the emblem of his stupidity in her contempt of 
his insignificance—for it is double-edged, like his sour wit, and 
wounds his own hand. And when I give thee the sign to go, go 
thou if thou must, thou fantastic man from the moon, and wor- 
ship thy fantastic god in his humiliation—by a woman!” 

As she ceased speaking, a hand stealthily tried the latch of 
the garden wicket-gate. 

The Assassin looked up with a start: 

“Hist!” said he—“a hand is trying the latch upon the gate!” 

Saki laughed grimly: 

‘Assassin, how thou dost fear to die!” she said. 
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The noise of a great crowd was coming nearer, and distant 
voices could be heard shouting. 

Saki beckoned him to listen to it: 

“At the full of the moon,” she said—“no white-robed man 
may live in Persia. It is so ordained. And even now meseems 
there strikes upon mine ears the distant uproar of the massacre. 
- - . Stand thou there until I bid thee go!” 

From a murmur the cries of the avenging crowd were now 
grown to a threatening din without the postern-gate. As the 
angry mutter came down the street there was a loud knocking at 
the gate. Saki ran to the gate and threw it open. A centurion 
rushed in, drawn sword in hand, his armed men with javelins 
halting without. 

“Hath a white-robed Assassin entered this garden?” he asked. 

“Tf so, centurion,” said Saki—“slay him!” 

Voices from the crowd without cried: 

“Death to the Isma’ili!” 

The centurion withdrew, apologising for disturbing her; and 
Saki shut the gate upon them as the clash of steel in the thorough- 
fare without told of the slaughter. 

Saki ran back swiftly towards the stone seat where the child 
slept, and halted before the figure of the Assassin with drawn 
sword in his hand, the moonlight glittering upon his chain-mail— 
standing there on the green sward still as she had left him. 

She flung herself upon the cushions of the stone seat: 

“By the moon, assassin,” said she—“they have mistaken thee 
for a man, being rid of the white robes of thy crazy lord of the 
mountains!” 

The tramp of marching men went further down the thorough- 
fare, and the cry and hoarse din of their slaying. 

Saki had been listening. She turned at last to the serious 
figure before her: 

“The others are on their journey to Paradise,” she said—“but 
I would save thy life!” 

He started: 

“Fist!” said he anxiously, “what was that?” 

Saki steaded his nerves: : 

“Go, stand thou now in the shadow behind the gate,” she said 
—‘until I give thee the signal from the roof to depart. I will 
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get me a lute and play awhile; and the lute’s beginning will tell 

thee that the way is clear for chy. journey. Steal thou from the 
place swiftly, but not to thy country cart—they have burnt thy | ‘ 
companion in the cart.’ . 

She gathered up the sleeping child gently in her arms, and 
went burdened to the house as the Assassin stepped into the shadow — 
by the wicket-gate and awaited the signal. 

As the first thrummed notes of a lute stirred the night air 
from above, he stealthily opened the gate a little way, and stepped 
out into the roadway. 

And to his fearful ears came the music of a sweet voice sing= 
ing—the words of the song he could not hear. . 


CHAPTER XLIX 


Wherein there is Music heard again in a Rose-Garden at the 
Full of the Moon 


ITHIN the house, Saki had finished her singing some 
little while and was leaning over the sleeping child, 
when the postern-gate to the empty garden was 

stealthily opened as it lay ajar, and Omar’s Page stole in on 
tiptoe, and stole out again. 

A gust of the night-breeze stirred the bower of roses and sent 
a shower of petals slowly descending athwart the garden. The 

. Page pushed open the gate again, followed by Omar Khayyam. 

The Page whispered low: 

“To this gate I came, lord Omar; and listened for the sing- 
ing that should be my invitation to enter—but song there was 
none.” 

Omar shut the gate and walked with anxious quick strides 
across the green sward to the stone seat, the lad beside him. He 
stood before the seat, perplexed: 

“Yet,” said he—“ ’tis her lute!” 

As he spoke, a nightingale burst into song. They stood silent 
awhile. At last Omar spoke again: 

“This sweet singing doth mock me, boy,” said he. 

The youngster looked up at him standing there before the 
empty seat: 

“Tis said, lord Omar,” said he—“that birds do sing for sad- 
ness seeking their absent mates. Art thou afraid to enter the 
silent house?” 

Omar stood gazing at the lad: 

“Thou dost give voice to my fears, boy” . . . Suddenly he 
added: “Go stand thou guard at the postern-gate! The truth 
must be known—and I must face it alone.” 

The Page stole across the green sward to the postern. 


Omar started: 
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“Hist! what was that?” he whispered to the night. He called: 

“Saki, I am here!” 

Saki came hurrying across the moonlight from the house as 
though to greet him—hesitated—put up her hands to her face: 

“Omar,” she murmured—“I have seen thee enter by that gate 
every evening these several moons” 

As she spoke, a sleepy child came running past her and flung 
her eager arms round Omar’s knees. As Omar took up the 
child in his arms, Saki came to him: 

“Night after night,” said she—“methought I heard thee sing- 
ing . . . but when I put out mine arms to thee, thou didst 
vanish e 

Omar set down the child: 

“This assassin hath me by the legs, Saki—it is no shadow in 
dreams that thou dost now look upon. I have come home, my 
beloved—home.” 

Saki ran to him; and he held her to him. He led her to the 
stone seat, and sat down beside her, holding her fingers; and the 
child ran and stood at his knee. In the shadows by the postern, 
the page opened the gate, let himself out, and as gently closed 
it after him. 

Saki sighed: 

“They said that thou wast become lord over all Persia and 
hadst made thy dwelling place in palaces, Omar is 

Omar leaned his chin upon his hand, his elbow on his knee, 

and gazed at her hungrily: 
_ “For me,” said he grimly—T have known no singing these 
several moons. I have played an actor’s part in a dull drama. 
What I have done—and left undone—my beloved, ’tis done and 
left undone—writ in the book of fate.” He put out his hand 
and took her fingers. “Yet would that some winged angel, ere 
too late, might arrest the writing hand, and make the stern Re- 
corder otherwise record, or quite obliterate Ai 

Saki put her arms about him: 

“Omar, there will be few to bear witness against thee at the 
day of judgment,” she said, and he felt her tears upon his cheek. 

He smiled sadly: 

“Ah, love,” said he—‘couldst thou and I conspire with Fate 
to grasp this sorry scheme of things below, would not we shatter 
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it to pieces—and then remould it to our heart’s desire? . . . Nay, 
Saki, thou must not weep; thou who hast laughed at all my jests 
—and made my journey pleasant—and sung me to sleep! ... 
Come ‘fill the cup that rids today of past regrets and future 
fear!’ 

She dried her eyes hurriedly: 

“But, beloved —” she stammered—“there is—tomorrow.” 

Omar laughed: 

“Tush! ‘Tomorrow? Why, tomorrow I myself may be a 
part of yesterday’s seven thousand years.” He placed his hand 
upon the child’s dark hair and laughed. “Here is my tomorrow 
—and thine.” 

Saki arose, and filling a cup from a wine-jar, she held it to 
him to drink. He put it first to her lips, then drank, and flung 
it upon the green sward: 

“Strike thou thy lute again, my Saki—it hath been silent for 
too many moons. I am done with palaces—they do stifle me. 

How runs that last quatrain?” 
' She seated herself beside him and thrummed the lute. The 
rose petals came showering down about them as though the garden 
welcomed back its own whilst Saki spoke the lines to the 
thrummed music: 

“With me—along some strip of herbage, strewn with flowers, 
that just divides the desert from the green, where name of slave 
and sultan is forgot—we’ll pity sultans on their golden thrones. 
Here with a book of verses underneath the Bough, a jug of wine, 
a loaf of bread—and thou beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!” 

Omar watched her with happy eyes: 

“Ay,” said he—“ ’tis passable good verse—when the voice that 
utters it is musical.” 
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BOOK NINE 


OF THE PASSING OF THE KING AND QUEEN, OF 
SINGER AND OF ROGUE, OF MAGNIFICENCE 
AND POWER AND MIGHT AND MAJESTY, 
LEAVING ONLY THE SONG 


“Taking the first step with the 
‘good thought, the second step 
with the good word, the third 
step with the good deed, I en- 


tered Paradise.” 
—From the Persian. 
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CHAPTER L 


Wherein the Lion and the Fox and a Beautiful Woman go into 
the West 


the mountains by the waters of the Caspian, the hanging 

lamps in the great hall of the Assassins showed dimly the 
recumbent figures of the white-robed men where they lay ghost- 
like along the walls. ‘Their usual stolid apathy of silence was 
disturbed by whispers; and there were fittings that told of a 
strange subtle unrest. For, from beyond the high arras that 
. hung across the steps at the inner end of the vast place, a for- 
bidding curtain, had been heard for the first time the sounds of 
grief. 

Beyond the rich hangings in his chamber, Hassan Sabbah gave 
way to bitter lamentation for the loss of his favourite son— 
this man who knew no bowels of compassion for sorrows that 
he put upon others without a qualm. It was the only real grief 
that he had known since his father died; and his frame shook 
with the agony of it—that his own hand should have directed the 
blow. The irony of it was not even due to the brain of the 
man who had thwarted him, and his father before him, without 
other sign than the swift vengeance of death struck out of the 
darkness at the house at Ray. The Nizam ul-Mulk not only 
had not ordered this act——not only had not even planned the mis- 
carriage that had brought it about—he had not had the power 
or place, since Hassan’s own plot had driven him from power 
and place! Nay—probably he had been puzzled more than any 
why another had sat upon his arab and he had ridden on a royal 
elephant instead. He himself, Hassan Sabbah—had struck the 
blow—none other—and it had been cunningly glanced aside and 
fallen upon his beloved son. All his guile and calculated vil- 
lainy had gone astray. He had stabbed at his own heart. And 
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had done it with his own vaunted knife of the ivory handle set 
with emeralds and wrought with enamel of viridian. ‘The blood — 
of his beloved son was upon it where it lay against his side— — 
the side of the Veiled Prophet! 


At far away Mery, in the palace of the sultans, Aboo Ali paced 
up and down the long narrow chamber where Omar had spent 
his last night at the Court. The place was haunted by the ~ 
memory of the swift dramatic happenings that had brought back 
to Aboo Ali the robes of state of the Nizam ul-Mulk. . 

He halted in his solitary pacing; looked out at the flickering 
stars in the night sky, sighed, and took to his pacing again. 

Ay; he wore again the robes of the Nizam ul-Mulk, right 
hand of the Sultan, viceroy of the realm; but what a different 
significance was in it now since the king had gone upon his 
pilgrimage! ; 

He stood and cursed Mecca that had called Malik Shah to this 
mad pilgrimage. Was the end of Persia’s greatness to sink in 
this long drawn out pilgrimage that seemed as if it would never 
end whilst on every hand the State was falling to pieces—all that 
majestic fabric built by the valour of the Seljuk hosts—wrecked 
as in a night by a woman’s whim? : 

So had Delilah shorn the locks of Samson and brought down 
the might of the people in ruin. 


Yet the irony of it that this woman, Turkan Katoon, for all ~ 


her wilful ways, if aught befell the king, was the ablest brain 
in the royal house to govern Persia! Her son an idle popinjay. © 
The eldest of the king’s sons, Berkiyarook was untried; but had 
the youth shown any of the mastery that had brought his royal 
house to make the world its footstool? 

The robes of the Nizam ul-Mulk! 

He laughed bitterly. 

‘They were the selfsame robes, but how tarnished now! The 
very fact that he had been disgraced, even for a moon, had sapped 
his authority which could never again be the same. And Malik 
Shah had permitted it! Was he, too, at an end? Was the 
royal house doomed, even before Malik Shah lay down to die? 

And this foul villain who should above all else have been 
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ay destroyed—this Hassan who was become lord of the out- 
aws! 

Whilst the king had gone on this fool’s pilgrimage the chance 
of Hassan Sabbah had come, and he had leaped at it. And not 
a hand moved against him. ‘The land was honeycombed with 
this vile order of the Veiled Prophet. Men feared Hassan 
Sabbah now as they no longer feared the King. Nay; did not 
Hassan dare to strut it in the very inner chamber of the sultan’s 
palace and strike at his appointed viceroy? And the King! The 
all-conquering lord of the Seljuk hosts lay at his favourite city 
of Ispahan, having made his pilgrimage, given up wholly to his 
hunting—killing harmless gazelles! The poets were lauding 
his powers—in killing harmless gazelles! 

Nevertheless, God had been good. It had been an inspiration 
to send the Seljuk Queen Zubaida with her son Berkiyarook to 
Ispahan. ‘The king would be with them. ‘The other two 
princes also probably—Mohammud and Sanjar. However no 
time was to be lost. Hassan Sabbah must be struck down and 
all that were with him, otherwise Persia was lost. But 

A different Nizam ul-Mulk must give the order that would 
have smoked out this hornet’s nest before the king had gone upon 
his pilgrimage. The same seal on the bond, the same hand 
signing the order, but such a fallen Nizam ul-Mulk! Would he 
he obeyed today as he had been feverishly obeyed, well, on the 
day of what was little more than yesterday? 

The very armies were filled with the secret emissaries and 
reckless adherents of this Hassan Sabbah. Nevertheless, Hassan 
must be struck down or Persia perish. So on! 


After consultations and plannings with the generals at Merv, 
the Nizam ul-Mulk gathered together the armies within call. 

At last he broke it to the Queen that he was about to leave 
that night with his family in the train of the picked troops and 
make for Bagdad to meet the King and send the armies to scotch 
the terror in the Eagle’s Nest of Alamut. 

To his surprise, so far from opposition and a scene, he found 
the Queen now as eager to go with her son Mahmud to Bagdad, 
with all her court; and the foxy Taj even more eager. Regency 
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the Queen shed from her as she would kick off a jewelled shoe, 
the regency for her son seemed to have lost its savour. 

In the moonlight of the night of their departing, Aboo Ali — 
had secret conversation with an eunuch of the Queen’s house- 
hold, and dicovered the cause of Turkan Katoon’s sudden change 
of mind. ‘Taj the Fox had bribed the Caliph’s son by the King’s 
sister to win the Pontiff to the cause of Turkan Katoon. ‘The 
King lay at Ispahan with his “dullard queen” Zubaida—her son 
Berkiyarook had been born at Ispahan, therefore Ispahan would 
stand by its child, the rightful heir to the crown. ‘Turkan 
Katoon had been living in a fool’s paradise, strutting it supreme 
in Merv, whilst this “dullard Zubaida” held the ear of the 
king in his favourite city. “To Bagdad the king was bent, but 
was dawdling on his way at not far distant Ispahan—it were best 
that his favourite queen should be at Bagdad to receive him 
under the guard of the Pontiff of the Faith. 

Aboo Ali shrugged his shoulders—and rewarded the eunuch. 
So be it, then! 

Thus it came that the lion and the fox and a beautiful woman 
set forth in the moonlight for far Bagdad—and an army went 
before them into the West. 


CHAPTER LI 
Wherein the Lion and the King get them to Sleep 
S O it chanced that, being come to Kasbin, the armies turned 


North into the mountain fastness by the waters of the 

Caspian to rob an Eagle’s Nest; and a caravan went 
South to Bagdad with the Lion and the Fox and a wilful Queen 
with her popinjay son to await the coming of the King—when 
he was done with his hunting of timid gazelles. 

The robbing of the Eagle’s Nest failed. ... 

The evil tidings came to the Nizam ul-Mulk as he lay at 
Bagdad with his family. 

The attack on Alamut was forestalled; was delivered with 
_ hesitation and marked by desertions; and dwindled away into a 
_ hideous futility of bloodshed that but increased the reputation of 
- the Man of the Mountains and spread his power and the terror 
of his name throughout Persia. 

The name of the Nizam ul-Mulk had lost its magic. Victory 
- no longer came leaping in answer to his slightest call. His 
- ordering knew not now the unquestioning obedience of old. 
Aboo Ali saw with haggard eyes that his power was gone, his 
benefits forgot—that the mighty edifice, which he had raised 
with infinite skill and his life’s service, had been sapped by the 
unscrupulous brain of the profoundest villain of all time, and 
was tottering to its fall. 

He decided to go to the King and to try to retrieve the threat- 
ened fortunes of the royal house. 

So, with his family, his heavy train joined the caravan that 
was setting out for Ispahan. 

But in spite of his friendly reception by the King who was 
frankly pleased to have him by his side, he knew that power 
was gone from him. His degradation had challenged his author- 
ity for the first time, which in friendships is the last time. He 
never again spoke in the ae of the King with the old 
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authority. He was challenged where aforetime he had known 
no challenge—his decisions questioned. 


The vast retinue of the Sultan slowly made its way towards 
Bagdad, and the King being gone a-hunting, Aboo Ali halted 
by Nahawand on a mid-October day as the fast of Ramadan was 
ending; and the sun being set, and Aboo Ali having broken his 
fast, he was about to enter the tents of his wife and family, when 
there was brought to him as a suppliant a youth of Daylam, 
There stood beside the Nizam the student who had been Omar’s 
page, sent to him by Omar with a message of good will; and the 
Nizam, weary from his fast, leaned upon the youth’s shoulder. 
When they brought the suppliant, the Nizam roused, left the 
lad’s shoulder, and stepped forward to hear the plaint. 

The youth of Daylam made obeisance to him, and as he 
handed him the petition, and the Nizam’s arm was outstretched 
to take it, the youth leaped under his arm and drawing a knife 
stabbed him under the ribs. 

As Aboo Ali fell, the page struck the weapon from the 
young murderer’s hand, and bent down over the fallen man. 

Having struck down Persia’s greatest minister, the youth 
calmly sat down upon a boulder and awaited the hideous death 
that he knew would be his—drew from a wallet some bread and 
dried grapes, and broke his fast, heedless of the men at arms who 
rushed towards him and surrounded him. ‘Thus had it been 
explicitly ordained by the Man in the Mountains before he sent 
him on his mission. So he sat, heedless.of the outcry and the 
running hither and thither of them that had stood round about 
and were succouring the fallen man. 

The page tried to staunch the blood, but Aboo Ali shook his 
head and smiled sadly to him. He beckoned the lad to bend 
nearer and murmured into his ear—made an effort to struggle 
up—fell back and dyed the sand with his life’s blood. . . . 

The grief of the King when he was returned from his hunt- 
ing was terrible to look upon. 

Thinking to distract the King’s thoughts, they that were with 
him laid out the game that had been slain, and amongst the 
long rows of the lifeless things were an hundred dead gazelles. 
But Malik Shah burst into harsh self up-braidings, blaming him- 
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self for the hundreds of lives he had destroyed by the’skill of his 
bow, since they were not needed for food and were wilful 
destruction of God’s wondrous miracle of life. He caused a 
gold piece to be given to the poor for every life he had taken in 
that mighty hunting since he could not give back the life. 

The King strode to his magnificent gold tent with bowed 
dejected head. As he went to fling himself upon his throne, 
he found a biting satire by a Persian poet that had been laid 
thereon by secret hands. He took it up and he knew that the 
words were simple truth. He stood and read the deft verse: 
“Ay, it was at the ordering of Aboo Ali, O King, that the lion 
had come crouching before thee as timid as the lamb; in Aboo 
- Ali’s day every horseman who rode to the palace of the Sultan 
had been the bearer of a message of victory and triumph; but 
since Aboo Ali had been lowered and Taj set up over the people, 
the very grass of the Sultan’s realm was a-rustle with the hiss 
of vipers and stirred with the threat of their sting.” 

Malik Shah knew it, and was ashamed. ... 

The whole people mourned as the evil tidings spread that the 
Nizam ul-Mulk was dead; but he who suffered the most pro- 
found grief of them all was the King. 

Thereafter Malik Shah took his way towards Bagdad heavy 
at heart. But as he made his slow procession, within a moon of 
his great minister’s passing, and was come near to Bagdad, the 
King ordered a great hunting to distract his thoughts. Riding 
forth with his Companions and with a great throng of beaters 
and falconers, being come to the rocky ground where lay the 
wild country for his hunting, there suddenly appeared before 
him in the fierce flood of the sunlight the wild fellow from the 
desert who had appeared to his father Alp Arslan on the great 
mound at Naishapore. The leaping gaunt figure stood in the 
way of the King’s horse so that Malik Shah drew rein to avoid 
hurt to the holy man. 

The ragged wild fanatic raised his lean arm and pointed at 
the King: 

“Woe cometh to Persia!” he cried—‘‘for thou didst turn thy 
face from thy greatest gift from God, and goest to thy last 
hunting.” pete 

One that rode with the King set an arrow in his bow and was 
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about to raise it against the tattered figure where he danced in 
the sun’s flood before the King, but Malik Shah forbad it, and 
taking a bag of gold from his saddle pommel he flung it at the 
feet of the man from the desert, who spurned it with his foot 
so that the gold was scattered on the earth. When they looked 
up at the sound of his mad laughter, the man from the desert 
had vanished. 

But the gallop of his white stallion roused no longer in the 
vigorous body of the brooding King the old lust of the chase. 
His eyes were far away in the years that were gone; and there 
plucked at his wits the guilt that he had deserted the friend who 
had been more than brother to him. ‘The barren grounds that 
flew under his horse’s feet and flung up the dust about his head- 
long career as he galloped was not more barren than the desert 
into which he had sent his bosom companion—the dust not more 
empty than the neglect which had robbed Aboo Ali of all his 
once authority. He knew full well why his troops had failed in 
victory at last and for the first time against this devildom en- 
throned in the Eagle’s Nest of Alamut—he knew that it was the 
desertion of a friend by the Seljuk that had brought defeat to 
the standards of the Seljuk. None else. 

Suddenly a terrified gazelle leaped forward within bowshot. 
His hand shook as he plucked arrow from quiver. He drew 
rein; wheeled his horse about; and slowly walked the restive 
arab homewards again. 

‘The heavens seemed turned to blood; and his brain hammered — 
to the grim accusation that the Seljuk had deserted a friend. 
He cursed the folly that had made him give ear to a woman’s 
babble against the tried comradeship of his life. And he saw 
the vultures gathering to settle on the deserted standards of the 
Seljuk. 

The sunlight suddenly changed to blackness—and Malik 
Shah’s great body reeled in the saddle and fell upon the barren 
rubble. 

At the setting of the sun, Malik Shah was borne back from 
his hunting upon a litter, stricken by some mysterious sickness, 
to die in his golden tent. 


CHAPTER LII 


Wherein the Queen discovers that, having filched the C rown, 
she must bear the Weight of it Alone 


UEEN TURKAN KATOON stood on the topmost 
step of the broad flight that led down from the palace 
of the Pontiff of Bagdad, veiled and arrayed in 

splendour to go forth to her golden palanquin that awaited 
her coming amidst the pomp and splendour of a vast retinue in 
the place below; for she was setting forth to greet the coming 
of the King. 

Near by stood her tool and puppet Minister, Taj ul-Mulk, who 
_ thought to rule the realm by acting at her queenly nod. About 
on either hand were assembled the Court, booted and spurred, 
_ arrayed for travel. 
It was as the Queen stood there, feeling strangely alone 
_ amidst all the throng and magnificence, that a horseman of the 
_ King’s companions came galloping into Bagdad and spurred for 
the palace of the Caliphs. ‘They brought him, dust stained, up 
the great steps to the Queen; and he fell upon a knee, and with 
- bowed head told of the passing of the great Sultan and his greater 
Minister, Aboo Ali, the Nizam ul-Mulk. 

The Queen swayed and nearly fell; but, as gentle hands were 
_ held out to support her, she as suddenly gained command of her- 
self and stepped forward again to the kneeling messenger of 
death. Standing there in the sight of the people, with a won- 
 drous majesty, she set her fingers under her throat upon the 
gorgeous bejewelled robes of state and, tearing the dainty fabric, 
rent them to her feet. 

The ferret-like face of the Taj ul-Mulk gave no sign—he 
was watching her as jackal waits on lioness. 

The quick-witted youth Prince Bahrum stepped to her side and 
murmured low: 


“Persia at last is wholly thine.” 
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He fell back several paces, abashed, as she turned upon him, 
her dark eyes flashing contempt: 

“Thou fool!” she said, and faced the people again. 

As the Queen stood in silent dignity before the kneeling figure, 
the whisper spread amongst the people that the Sultan was dead, 
for group after group fell upon their knees and abased them- 
selves to the earth. The pity of the assembled people went 
out to this proud woman who stayed deathly still amidst the si- 
lence. 

Turkan Katoon scarcely saw the people. Her eyes were else- — 
where as in a trance; but her astute and calculating brain was 
deciding her destiny and the destiny of Persia—for she knew 
that she must decide her fate once and for all and there and 
then. 

She had sought the crown—as a girl covets some rare and 
handsome bauble. Turkan Katoon had found the crown a 
hideous thing that pressed upon her brain and killed her blithe 
youth. She, the youngest and favourite queen of the lord of 
the civilized world, had intrigued day and .night that her son 
Mahmud, the youngest of the four living sons of Malik Shah 
might inherit the throne, and lo! the lad was the most futile 
fool of the four of whom she had persuaded herself not one 
would be fit to be the lord of their father’s high estate—not one. 
She must wear the crown—she, Turkan Katoon, who was wholly 
weary of it. But she could only govern Persia through this 
popinjay, her son. So she came back to earth; stepped forth 
and spoke the fatal words that were to start the hideous civil 
and cruel strife between the four sons of the great Seljuk and 
uttered the command that was to bring the splendour of Persia 
to the dust. 

In the stilly silence the Queen roused and announced to the 
waiting heralds, and they, with sound of trumpet and drum, to 
the people: 

“The King is dead!” 

And signing to Taj, the Fox, to lead forth her son Mahmud, 


the lad, arrayed in splendour, stepped to her side as the Queen 
added: 


“Long live the King!” 


- 
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The multitude rose to their feet, and the warriors drawing 
their swords, shouted back the refrain: 

“Long live the King!” 

The youth raised his hand to the military salute. 

As he stood amidst the deafening roar of the plaudits of the 
people, Turkan Katoon murmured, turning to the Taj ul- 
Mulk. 

“The Sultan must be crowned straightway in the palace of 
the Caliphs. I alone must rule Persia. Come!” 

As she made to return to the palace, her glance lit upon Prince 
Bahrum; and passing close by the sulking youth she murmured: 

“Thou, Bahrum, from today we appoint thee Court Fool.” 


In Naishapore, far away, the young student who had been page 
to Omar, looked up at the full moon that had been a new cres- 
cent in the heavens when it had lit the passing of the great Sultan 
by Bagdad, whence the youth was just arrived. Booted and 
spurred, the stains of travel showed that he had ridden long. 
He knocked at the postern-gate of Omar’s garden, and after 
awhile it was opened to him. He strode in the moonlight 
towards where Omar and Saki sat amongst their friends gathered 
about the green sward. 

He ran to Omar and fell upon his knees before him: 

“Tord Omar,” he said—‘the Nizam ul-Mulk is fallen.” 

Omar slowly rose: 

“Fallen! say-you?” he asked with dry lips. “How fallen?” 

The young fellow bowed his head: 

“Twas a foul blow. Stabbed by one of Hassan’s men from 
the mountains.” 

Omar sank back upon the stone seat: 

“Then has the Sultan lost his right hand indeed,” he said, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

The youth arose and awaited awhile; then added: 

“Tord Omar—as he fell he called thy name.” 

Omar looked up: 

“What said he? Spake he anything?” 

“Yea, my master. As the red blood stained his robes ,he 
smiled upon the stain and said—methought it was a verse that ran 
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—‘Tnto this universe, the why not knowing, nor Whence 
like water, willy-nilly flowing; and out of it, as Wind along the 
waste, I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing.’ So spake he 
my master, and sighing died.” . 
Omar sat silent. 
The youngster threw out his arms: 


“He knows now, lord Omar—he knows now. He knows— 
he knows.” 


CHAPTER LIII 
Wherein The Fox is run to Earth, and the Queen departs 
\ ROM that august moment, the Queen Turkan Katoon 


was to know no single hour free from care. At every 

hand was treachery; and she fought it like a wildcat. 
Her astuteness and her great abilities at least stood her ambition 
in good stead—from that ambition she could now step back only 
to certain death. 

No sooner had the pontiff of Islam crowned her son king of 
the realm than Turkan Katoon set her son’s crown upon her 
own shapely head and struck. 

Seven days thereafter there rode into Ispahan the mailed 
horsemen who had come from Bagdad to seize the person of 
the eldest son of the dead King; but the youth Berkiyarook was 
flown—gone in the darkness of the night with the sons of the 
dead Nizam ul-Mulk—and was being proclaimed King at Ray, 
crowned with the great jewelled crown of Persia that was too 
heavy for the fragile youth to bear and had to be held above 
his head by Aboo Ali’s stalwart sons. But twenty thousand of 
the flower of the Seljuk hosts stood before the gates of Ray 
and with drawn weapons raised on high swore allegiance to 
Berkiyarook the King. 

Taj the Fox and his Queen seized Ispahan, but their troops 
that attacked Berkiyarook were overwhelmed and the youth was 
brought to Bagdad in triumph and there again crowned King. 

The news of defeat came to Turkan Katoon in the great 
castle at Ispahan that Malik Shah had built. She showed her 
astounding courage and daring by at once hastening to the ablest 
and most ambitious, as he was also the eldest, son of Alp Arslan 
and thereby claimed by right cf God to be the rightful heir 
of Alp Arslan before his dead brother Malik Shah—the power- 
ful Seljuk prince Tutoosh. 

But she flitted in the night without her fox. 
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His women roused the Taj ul-Mulk and told him the Queen 
was flown; and the Fox was seized with terror. The fortress 
was become a prison. ‘There was a deathly silence everywhere. 
He knew that the place swarmed with secret enemies of the i 
Queen. ‘The defeated troops were pouring into the city. He — 
was at his wits’ ends. ‘There was not a living soul whom he © 
dare trust. He walked up and down his magnificent chamber 
seeing ghosts in every shadow—afraid to lie down and rest— 
afraid to act—not knowing indeed what to do. He did not 
know what was happening in the silent city—he did not dare to ~ 
goand see. “There was none to answer his call or do his bidding — 
but his women—and they were as terrified as he. As Taj ul- 
Mulk strode up and down his chamber in the fortress-palace of © 
the Sultan, perplexed by defeat, there entered the room on silent 
feet the servants of the dead Nizam and creeping up behind | 
him they strangled him where he stood. 


But the Queen Turkan Katoon was not yet fallen. 

She returned to Ispahan with a great escort; and she was 
to know triumph again, for the armies of Tutoosh overran the 
land, pressed the young King Berkiyarook’s troops north, and 
at last giving battle, overwhelmed his men. So the young King 
Berkiyarook rode into his city of Ispahan a captive, at the mercy 
of the victorious Queen Turkan Katoon. ‘To Ispahan he came 
and was received with kindness and much courtesy by the worth- 
less young Mahmud. 

The vicious lad began to cling to his elder half-brother— 
would not let Berkiyarook out of his sight—and seemed to 
be sickening. ‘This brotherliness amused the Queen who looked — 
grimly upon it and smiled upon the lad’s sickly fancies. There 
was evil afoot that she did not wholly approve; but this youth 
Berkiyarook must not again escape to the armies. Whilst the — 
Queen’s ministers were treacherously preparing with other 
rogues to put out the eyes of Berkiyarook the news was brought — 
to the Queen that her son was dying of' the small-pox. | 

Turkan Katoon heard the whisper that her son was dead as 
she lay in the splendid chamber of the Sultan’s palace, and she 
knew that her doom was sealed. 


She arose, arrayed herself in the magnificent robes of her high 
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estate, and set the jewelled crown upon her head as the tramp 
of armed men told her that the sons of Aboo Ali were come to 
profane the harem of the Sultan and to bring her a terrible 
death. And, being arrayed, she stood and calmly awaited her 
doom. She could hear the clash of steel as her faithful eunuchs 
held the doors—could hear their fall and the tramp of armed 
men coming ever nearer. She signed to her women to get back 
out of danger, and faced the metal doors without a tremour. 
She knew now by the voices that the sons of Nizam ul-Mulk 
had reached the doors. ; 

When they and the great ones with them broke into her 
presence she reminded them that they laid their hands on the 
anointed of the Lord in the forbidden chamber of the women 
of the King; and taking the crown from her comely head she 
flung it upon the marble at their feet, and went forth to her 
death unafraid—a death so hideous that even the cruelty of the 
East has shrunk from writing it into the Book of the Kings. 


CHAPTER LIV 


Wherein Saki goes to sleep in her Garden 


* * * * * * * * 


\OR five and twenty years Omar Khayyam, living mostly 


in the seclusion of his garden with peace in his home 
and the companionship of his friends, wrought his verse 
and recorded his thinking and his wayfaring amidst the stars. 

They were five and twenty terrible years in their beginnings, 
that seared the face of Persia far away; but in the garden and 
in Naishapore was peace, only vexed by the ugly whisper 
of evil. 

The ten years of Berkiyarook’s troubled reign that began with 
rebellions by his kin and the resulting savage vengeances, saw 
the harrassed young king at least wisely create his brother San- 
jar king over Khorasan. From that day Naishapore with all 
Khorasan was immune from the blood-stained strife that was 
the lot of Kingship in the west—for Sanjar became the young 
Sultan’s right hand and support, whereby peace was to reign for 


twenty serene years over Khorasan. Omar could bask in the 


sunshine of the favour of king Sanjar’s Court whilst the west 
was torn with ghastly treacheries, and the Man in the Mountains 
did as he listed amidst the seething hell there brewed. 

Well might Omar Khayyam rail at Greatness and the pomp 
of power. 

With Sanjar crowned lord of Persia at Bagdad, Naishapore 
knew the favour of the royal house. 


But with the coming of Sanjar as lord over Persia, Omar 
was to know his deepest sorrow. Saki sickened, and lay a-dying. 
The blithe day must have an ending. 

As the moon peeped over the orchard wall, its limpid light 
bathed the slender form of Saki where she lay upon the cushions 
of the old garden seat, her aying hand upon Omar’s bowed 
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head where he knelt by her side racked with grief—a head now 
heavily sprinkled with grey. 

“Grieve not, my beloved,” she murmured. “Lay me in this 
dear garden with flowers and music, that I may sleep beside 
thee here! . . . Life hath been very wonderful. . . . None 
will know thee as I knew thee, therefore let me sleep beside 
thee here—and I will wait for thee by the garden gate until 
we can wander forth together, whether into the desert or to 
paradise I care not so that thou be by my side. . . . Out of the 


_ arms of the dear red earth I will arise to thee through sap and 


root and stem and blossom of the fragrant flowers that we have 


loved so well, until we two together become a part of the 
fragrance of eternity.” She touched his face with vague fingers 


that sent their chill to his heart. “Keep me near thee until thou 
dost come to sleep!” she murmured drowsily—“for I would 
not have thee lonely, and the hearing of others will not hang 
expectant on thy returning footfall as my quick ears have served 


 thee—the subtlest notes of thy dear voice can never be to others 


as they have echoed in the hollows of mine ears. And if it 
be darkness when I ‘fall ‘asleep—what is that to me, who have— 
with thee—lived in paradise?” 

Her fingers were touching his lips; he could not see for blind- 
ing tears; but his lips caressed her dainty fingers as the warmth 
slowly left them and Saki’s gentle loyal soul stepped into the 
moonlight. 


The slender girl whom Omar called Saki, she being his Saki’s 
grandchild and so strangely like the Saki who had first entered 
this garden by his side when a youth, slipped to the grief-stricken 
man and roused him as a nightingale burst into song within 
the rose-bower. 

Omar and the lithe girl, with a young gardener, dug a grave 
in the midst of the green sward of Saki’s beloved garden by 
the light of the moon; and it was near set of moon by the time 
they were done. ‘The eastern heavens were beginning to pale 
as Omar strewed roses to make fragrant couch for Saki’s sleep; 
and when they had borne her tenderly there, they covered her 
with rose-leaves and buried her as the stars flickered and went 
out in the breath of the dawn. 
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And when they were done, Omar threw himself upon the 
earth that held her, and wept bitterly, and would not be com- 
forted. 


With Saki departed all joy of life from Omar Khayyam. 

He was never again the same man. 

He was grown old. ‘The challenge that his blithe verse had 
heretofore given to life was at an end. ‘Thenceforth he stares - 
at old age and inevitable death and the end of things. . 

It was at least granted to him that his eyes should not see the 
passing of Persia’s greatness. 

The realm was to know awhile again the splendour of a 
mighty Sultan; and Omar’s great gifts were a part of Persia’s 
splendour. At the call of the King he wandered awhile to 
Sanjar’s Court at Merv and knew high honour as he had known 
it before. The Sultan made him sit beside him on his throne 
and leaned upon his shoulder. But Saki was not now by his side. 
Omar’s eyes no longer sought to pierce the riddle of life— 
he was perplexed now wholly with the riddle of death. He 
ached to be back in his garden with his companions and his— 
books where he had sat with Saki. And the King bowed and let 


him go. 


CHAPTER LV 


Wherein an Embassy from the King of Kings enters into 
| @ rose-strewn Garden in the Light of the Moon 


| S the sun went down and the lilac twilight crept out 
: of the shadows and took possession of his rose-garden, 
iF d Omar Khayyam sent out and called his friends about 
: him; for he knew that for him the sun had set for the last time. 
As the moon rose above the wall, turning the world into faery, 
| there sat about the sward under the showers of rose petals that 
| were tossed by the warm night-breeze and came floating down 
-upon the fragrant air, his chiefest friends, young and old— 
tried and staunch friends, amongst them learned men with 
students from the university. To them he showed none of 
the biting wit that was wont to wither his secret enemies and 
such as had sought to do him injury even as they fawned upon 
him. These that sat about him knew nothing of that sharp 
temper and unsociable aloofness to which so many holy men 
were to bear witness and of which they tattled under their 
breath, backbiting that had earned for him a harsh name amongst 
the conventional and the commonplace and narrow of skull of 
his day. He had known the favour of Kings and had sat 
beside princes on their thrones; with that august fact before 
them, the paltry and the petty had not dared to show anything 
but respect before him, in spite of the envy of their innermost 
souls; but it had always galled them that his shrewd judg- 
ment of character revealed to him their secret ill-will in un- 
considered moments. ‘To his friends he was frank and open 
and generous—of hand and of speech—and they were devoted 
to him as they were faithful and constant to him. Omar was 
not a man lightly deceived by a flattering tongue. 
Now as they sat about the grass there was a heaviness upon 
them—a heaviness that had rarely fallen upon the place that was 
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wont to know merriment and wit and good-fellowship—for 
Omar had broken to them all the reason for which he had called 
them thither. It was to be the last time. He knew that he 
was a dying man. And his sole dread had been lest his dying 
eyes should have to look upon the sour ministrations of the priests 
and doctors of the Two and Seventy jarring sects. He wished 
only to die amongst his friends and happy in them. 

But Omar would have none of this heaviness in his rose- ; 
garden; and as was his habit, he soon lifted the talk into a 
realm of fancy and of witty questioning of the ordering off 
the world by the pontiffs, though even he could not wholly 
rid the hour of a seriousness that was inevitable. 

The creeds and the prophets not only sought to destroy each 
other but could set up a harsh code of Thou Shalt Nots in the 
name of a Creator whose wisdom they judged by their paltry 
human understandings, laws which challenged at every hand the 
design of the Creator, whilst life was given to us that we might 
enjoy gladness and blitheness of heart and indulge harmless 
desires. 

Where he reclined, propped up by cushions, upon the stone seat 
by the grass, a book lay open upon his lap. ‘The moonlit garden, 
perfumed with flowers, exhaled the atmosphere of that bright 
and tolerant revelation that his long life and fearless intellect had 
discovered to him in his search for the living God amidst the 
tangle of things and the fantastic guesses of man which had 
brought him to challenge the rigid and unlovely gospel that 
Isman had put upon the world through the dry-as-dust and 
logic-chopping and eternal law-making and forbiddings of its 
pastors and masters. His dying eyes were no more blinded to 
convention and cant and shibboleths than his spirit was conquered 
by them. Age had brought no surrender—had only widened 
his humanity and pity. 

The hideous cruelties done in the name of Divinity and ap- 
proved by the pontiffs and the mosques had driven him further 
from all hope in the mosque. ‘The holiness on which all their 
learned men seemed to preen themselves was but the baulking of — 
the wondrous miracle of life that the Creator had wrought—a — 
sour denial of its right to function as designed. But Life was 3 
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a great Thou Shalt—not an enfeebling incubus of belittli 
SS g incubus of belittling 
And what was there in this mad struggle for what men called 


| Greatness and Power but the eating of Dead Sea Fruit that leaves 
_ only ashes in the mouth? They that grub for wealth and treas- 
_ ure as an end awake to find themselves old in capacity to enjoy— 


are like hogs that bury their eyes in noisome swill unsuspecting 
that life is a glorious pageant—and goes by. Life was given for 
fulfilment, not for debauching, nor for the denial. His large 


_ tolerance for all made the garden radiant in the moonlight. 


The only things worth stealing that a thief can take from one 
are the joys of life—and Death is the great Thief. 

The intellectual vigour of the man had kept his heart young, 
and his body was yielding up its spirit without the guttering of 
decay—leaving the wits bright to the end. 

Omar had been reading verses in his Rubaiyat concerned with 
the passing of the human soul, and they showed him as clear 
and fearless of intellect as in young manhood—showed him as 
unafraid of the angel of death, as challenging, and as resigned to 
what must be as though he studied the stars. He brought to the 
inquisition an emotional sincerity as direct as though he wrote 
the unanswerable deductions of mathematics; but he filled the air 
—as does art compared with the cold reason of science—with a 
large and profound kindliness for the human adventure that gave 
a strange dignity to death. Above all he dwelt upon the com- 
passion of the Creator which, whilst no man could ever hope to 
comprehend the full significance of that Creator’s intention, was 
implicit in the very fact that having created all things, the Creator 
was responsible for the failures of Creation and would forgive 
as he would expect to be forgiven. “For he that with his hand 
the Vessel made will surely not in After Wrath destroy the luck- 
less pots he marred in making— Pish! nothing but good can 
come from Goodness unalloyed. Therefore be happy! It will 
all be well.” 

To the very end he repeats what has been revealed to his 
searching eyes his life long throughout his ceaseless quest for his 
God, that only through love of his fellow men can man hope to 
bridge the mystery to the Unseen. Poor finite man can never 
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grasp the infinite—for him is no key to “this sorry scheme.” “The 
mystery remains a mystery to the end. No creed nor prophet 
can throw open the door—but the love of one’s fellows is the 
golden stair to that goal which mortal eyes can never behold. — 
The pity of it! that we must walk the bridge alone. But to live 
in the hearts of our friends—this is to peep through the baffling 
curtain and to hold communion with God. 

Of one thing we may be sure; false gods cannot lead to God, - 
who granted Reason for the using as He created cravings and 
desires in the soul for wholesome enjoyment... . 


Omar Khayyam placed a golden pin in the book upon his knees 
at the place where he had been reading; closed the book, and 
beckoned to his grandchild Leela whom he called Saki to come 
to him. The lithe girl arose from the Bokhara rug upon the 
grass where she had been reclining amid the guests, went swiftly 
to his side, and kneeling at his knees, peered eagerly in the moon- 
light at his face. 

Omar ran his hand through her dark hair: 

“T love thee, Saki,” he said—“thou art the image of the first 
woman I ever loved. I love thee Saki; but I am an old man. 
When I loved her I was a student.” He suddenly rose to his 
feet, and added, almost fiercely. “I was young . . . God! how 
wonderful to be young!” He looked down upon the girl’s up- 
turned face, and running his fingers over her brow he added: 
“Therefore, my Saki’s Saki, how wonderful to be thee!” 

The girl was troubled: 

“But—” she began. 

“Hush!” said Omar listening. He inclined his ear. ‘Heard 
you naught?” he asked. 

She shook her head: 

“Nothing,” she said. 

Omar turned his face to the moonlight: 

“Methought I heard the fluttering of great wings,” he said as _ 
one who thinks aloud—and—far away—like a flute, Saki sing= 
ing. .. . Heard you naught?” 

The girl again shook her head: 

“Nay,” she whispered—  ‘‘AII is still as Death.” 
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“Ay,” murmured Omar—“mayhap it was the fluttering of 
the wings of Azrael—and Saki calling 2 

The girl looked up again: 

“Where is thy Saki calling?” she asked. 

Omar’s face was as the face of one who sees a vision: 

“I wonder,” he said. ... “She was so beautiful, She 
roamed the world with me, and sang the long journeying into a 
long holiday. She gave me courage, for she thought I had 
it 


The girl bowed her head: 

“My beloved” she said with a stifled sobh—“thou dost jest—yet 
art sad.” 

Omar’s eyes illumined by the moon, were far away: 

“Yet, ah,” said he—“that Spring should vanish with the 
rose! that youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! . 
The nightingales that in the branches sang, whence and whither 
flown again who knows?” 

The girl buried her face in her arms and sobbed. Omar sat 
down at the sound and leaned over her: 

“Why art thou sad, my laughing Saki, image of my Saki?” 

She dried her eyes: 

“Thou makest me sad,” she said; then pouring wine into a 
cup she handed it to him. He laughed sadly, raised it to his lips 
—hesitated 

“We have forgot,” he said—“to pour the first draught of the 
flagon to the earth; yet hath it not been told us that from a clod 
of clay was modelled man?” 

“Yea,” she answered—‘‘So it is written—and that he back to 
earth returns again.” 

Omar held out the cup to her: 

“Then pour a little from each cup where Saki sleeps, for earth 
to drink. Weare grown inhospitable, Saki.” ; 

The girl rose and raising the cup in her slim hands she 
poured a little wine to the ground. She came and gave him back 
the cup, and he drank. She sat down at his feet. 

There was a knocking at the gate. 

Omar raised his hand, listening: 

“Fist!” said he. “Heard you nothing, say you!” 


“Yea,” she said—“there is a knocking at the gate.” . 

“T am ready,” he smiled. “Bid enter whomso’ere it be. . . . 
It is strangely cold tonight.” 

The girl clung to him: 

“T am afear’d,”’ she said. ‘ 

“Nay, have no fear, Saki—fear is a weapon that hath never — 
yet saved a man from an insolence or wounds.” 

Again came the knocking. j 

“There is the knocking again!” whispered the girl, trembling. — 

“Open the door, child!” he answered. 

She went across the green sward to the door and slowly 
opened it. j 

There entered silently out of the darkness, their movements . 
across the grass as soundless as the feet of apparitions, in ghostly 
wise, four soldiers in chain-mail, followed by three emissaries 
from the King, who as the soldiers parted, stepped forward and 
made obeisance in the moonlight as they came before Omar 
Khayyam, their servants bearing presents of fruit and flowers. 

Omar rose, the book in his hand, his eyes upon the vision as in 
a dream. The girl ran to his feet. Omar roused: 

“Peace be with you—whosoever ye be!” he said. 

He who spoke for the others answered. 

“‘And with thee, also, wise Omar Khayyam!” 
’ Omar bowed: 

“From whom come ye, gentle friends?” he asked. 

“From the King, wise Omar.” 

Omar looked up at the moon: 

“Ay,” said he—“ ’twas the King’s music that I heard.” 

The Chamberlain answered surprised: 

“Nay—we played none.’ 

“What?” asked Omar, gazing upon them—“you made no ; 
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music? ... Then have I heard summons from the King of ; 
Kings.” 
The Chamberlain bowed: : 
“We are come from the King of Kings—” he answered. ; 


Omar laughed low, and looking down upon the girl’s Up- 
lifted face he asked: 

“Am I dazed with wine, Saki? I took these to be live 
men. 3 
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“Hist! beloved,” she said. 
The Chamberlain spoke his message: 

Thus saith his majesty the King of Kings, lord of Persia. 
Persia hath need of wisdom in her councils; and Omar Khayyam 
1s wisest in all the land; therefore go tell Omar Khayyam that 
the King would lean upon his shoulder and make him his right 
hand!” i‘ 

Omar smiled sadly: 

“Nay, noble lords, I am not for power. The times have need 
of younger men. JI am old, and a new generation is arisen.” 

The Chamberlain bowed low: 

“Most learned Omar, it is wisdom that the King desires. 
Youth is strong—but not in wisdom.” 

Omar smiled: 

“Wisdom! God bless the King, my wisdom is grown stale. 
This ancient flesh is sluggish. The blood leaps no longer to 
high aims, nor tke heart hotly to great enterprise. These my 
shoulders are so weary that they can scarce bear the necklet of 
a woman’s fair arms about them.” 

“Thy wisdom is writ across the face of Persia, Omar Khay- 
yam,” said the Chamberlain. 

Omar bowed his head: 

“?Tis true. I am guilty, my lords.” He laughed. “I 
have spent many precious years, glorious summers, wondrous 
winters, days and nights, in this fantastic lonely chasing of 
wisdom; and have but written words. By the stars, a quaint 
pursuit!” 

“Thou hast given a message to the ages, wise Omar Khayyam.” 

Omar gazed at him—shrugged his shoulders: 

“‘Ay; and the priests would stone me for it. My own genera- 
tion would not listen to it; and all I wrought may be forgot— 
or become at best a toilsome unprofitable task for students to 
cudgel their brains upon. And all the while I wrought the 
sorry business I had been better employed walking with the wits, 
laughing with dear companions in the gay sunshine, loving a 
beautiful woman under the twinkling stars. It hath been a 
very madness this hunting of wisdom.” 

The Chamberlain shook his head: 

“Nay, wise Omar—scarce a madness.” 
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Omar scoffed: 

“Madness? ‘The wisest sit self-satisfied that they at least 
are sane; but if they wait long enough, even to them Time will 
bring prattling wits and the titter of the fool. . . . The bee 
in the bonnet is an affair of so few years. Perhaps she will lay ~ 
her eggs under thy cap, Lord Chamberlain; perhaps under mine, — 
if we wait long enough. Nay, ’tis best to walk the dizzy 
heights and risk great adventure. . . . Mad? Who so mad as ~ 
they who rush through their years to mean goals? Your smug 
wiseacre that sits in a safe place seeking only personal gain, — 
misses the sweetness of life’s wide romance, that he may but — 
cut a fine figure at the end of the tale. Your cautious holy man : 
that spends his dismal nights in a corner of a mosque, doing — 
little but pray and persecute such as are not of his narrow holi-_ 
ness, what will he answer to his august judge when asked what 
he hath done? Nothing? And what is the end of all his dull - 
journey? Old age and withering and the grave?” 

“Nevertheless, *twas thy knowledge of the stars, wise Omar, - 
that did reduce the year to better reckoning,” fenced the Cham- 
berlain. : 

Omar sank on to the seat: 

“Whilst the Why and the Wherefore I have sought to dis- 
cover, but never found the measure, I yet in all that I do really 
know was never deep in anything but wine,” said he. ‘“Re- 
pentance oft I swore, but—was I sober when I swore? And 
then came Spring and the nightingale and the rose and gladness 
—some girl struck up the music of a song a-thrumming of a 
lute, and tore my threadbare penitence to pieces. ... I oft 
have wondered what the vintners buy that’s half so precious as 
the thing they sell. . . . Come, Saki! fill the cup for these 
noble lords! We are grown inhospitable in our garden.” 

The Chamberlain raised his hand: 

“Nay, wise Omar—it is forbidden,” he said. 

Omar bent forward: 

“What? Were we out of senseless Nothing made into a 
conscious Something but to be tempted by happiness that is for- 
bidden under pain of everlasting punishment?” 

The Chamberlain answered in a low voice: 
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“So are we threatened by the Prophet with Hell or promised 
Paradise.” 

Omar looked up into the night: 

“I sent my Soul through the Invisible some little inkling of 
the After-Life to spell; and by and by my Soul returned to me 
and answered: I myself am heaven and hell,” he said. 

He was silent awhile as the night-breeze filled the moonlight 
with a shower of fragrant petals. 

He roused and added with a strange thrill in his voice: 

“Live thy life full! creep not by drab ways to mean goals! 
Take what God hath given, and let all the world enjoy, so that 
they debauch not the miracle! Quick! the stars are setting. 
Oh, make haste, ye sons of men! Drink of the wine of life, 


“for ye know not whence ye come, nor Why; know not Why 


ye go, nor Where. And when that Angel, with the darker bitter 
draught at last shall offer you the cup, then do not shrink! 
Why, if thy soul can fling the dust aside and naked on the air 
of heaven wing, were’t not a folly in this clay carcass to abide?” 

He sank back on the seat; and the girl Saki, turning to the 
Embassy from the King, said gently: 

“Noble lords—I pray you that you leave us. Omar Khayyam 
is grieved to refuse the King.” 

‘They made obeisance, and with bowed heads, and leaving the 
presents, they withdrew and silently departed across the green 
sward—vanished ghostlike out of the moonlit garden into the 
shadows as they had come. 

Omar stirred: 

“Hear you sweet music?” he asked again. 

The girl put her arms about Omar. 

“T will sing thee to sleep,” she said with a sob. 

Omar stretched out his hand and touched the cheek of the 
sobbing girl: 

“When life hath died within me,” he said—“wash my body 
with the grape and lay me shrouded in the living leaf in some 
not unfrequented garden! . . . What is that strange light that 
—fills—the night—with radiance?” 

She tried to stay her tears: 

“‘”Tis but the moon,” she said. 
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“Ah, how oft hereafter she will wax and wane, how here- — 
after rising in the garden look for one in vain!” he murmured. — 


The girl was convulsed with sobs. 
Omar stroked her dark hair: 
“Nay, Saki, grieve not! Thou art young and beautiful; and 


there is love and life for the young and beautiful. Make ~ 


merry in the garden where I sleep, and sing thou with thy 
guests in the moonlight to music of thy lute as though I lay 


amongst them on the grass. But in thy joyous errand to fill up 


the cup of thy companions, stand thou when thou dost pass the 


place where I made one, and pour me out good measure till 


thou dost turn down an empty cup!” 


He ceased, and looking up whispered hoarsely: 
“Hush! what is this?” 

He struggled to his feet, 

The girl at his knee shook her head: 

“T hear nothing,” she sobbed. 


Omar held out his arms, smiling, to the moonlight amidst the — 


showering petals: 


“°Tis Saki singing—like a flute, as sings the nightingale— — 


and like accompanying viols and lutes the companions of my youth 
sing with her—sing the verses that I wrought. Ul-Mulk! thou 


great-soul’d solemnity, a very man! and thou devil-me-care — 


Hassan Sabbah! thou immoderate rogue! and thou, old tavern- 
lord, patch-trousered as thy wont! and—what? ... Ay, ay; 
*tis near cockcrow. I come, I come! ig 

The girl held him up, her arms about him where she knelt: 

“Beloved—®” she began, fearfully. 

Omar stood, commanding, resolute: 

“Wine! wine! Fill up the cup!” he called. “One more 
cup before we go! . . . Quick! fill to the brim! Shall Omar 
be the laggard when the wine’s a-spilling?” 

The girl handed him a cup. He took it in both hands— 
hesitated—the cup slipped from his fingers and fell, flinging 
wide the wine upon the sward. 

“My singing’s done,” said he. ‘The cup is empty. I have 
drained the wine of life to the lees... . Life? Yea, ’twixt 
much ink-spilling I have walked the heavens; played with the 
stars; sung a good song or so; chased the wild goose; laughed 


—— = 
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more than wept; brought those I loved more smiles than tears; 
done my fellows little wrong; known few spites and fewer 


| ignominies; persecuted none, walked on air overmuch; kissed a 
| pretty mOANG 5 loved good wine; and perhaps milked a unicorn 
| ortwo. *Twas—very—wonderful!” He flung out his arms to 


the night and added with hoarse passion: “TI have lived, I say. 
Giver of Life, I thank Thee! Now—lead on! Let us to the 
mysteries!” 

-He fell back amidst the cushions; lay still—sighed—and, 


sighing, died. 


The girl ceased her sobbing and, blinded by tears, felt about 
-with her slim fingers for the cup. Filling it with wine, she 
arose, raised the cup on high, and poured forth the wine upon the 
earth until she had turned it upside down. 

The silent guests, scattered about on the grass, stood up with 
bowed heads in the moonlight. 

The girl flung herself beside the dead man, overwhelmed with 
grief. 

As she did so, an old doctor of the law, creeping cautiously 
from out the shadows, stooped down near the dead man’s feet 
and puttting out a stealthy hand he gathered up the book that 
had fallen from Omar’s knees and lay on the grass where it 
had fallen; and in its place he set a volume of the writings of 
Avicenna which he had been reading and between the leaves of 
which he had put his gold toothpick to mark his place. Taking 
the book he had replaced with the Avicenna, he quietly stole 
away again. 

The night breeze stirred in the garden, sending down shower 
upon shower of flying petals from the rose-bowers on high that 
filled the fragrant air as they flew, falling softly athwart the 
garden; and fluttering down, they wove a winding sheet about 
the dead man where he lay, his face upturned to the moon. 
As the weeping girl leaned over him and closed his eyes a 
nightingale burst into exquisite requiem of song in the stilly 


night. 


CHAPTER LVI 
Of the Truth that is Carven on Sepulchres 


HE kindly old doctor of the law let himself out of 
the garden and softly shut the wicket after him. He 
stole homewards in the shadow of the streets until he 

came to his bare lodging. 

Arrived at his lodging he shut the door. The lamp cast a 
dismal light in the room. He seated himself cross-legged on a 
divan within its glow. 

The old man loved Omar well. It was now his one dogged 
intention, his last act of reverence, to screen the dead man’s 
memory from the bitter tongues of the narrow-minded zealots of 
the Faith. He opened the book where Omar had laid the golden 
pin between the leaves, and found that it was, as he had thought, 
the book of his Rubaiyat. Peering at the page, he read the 
verses: 

“OQ Thou, who didst with pitfall and with snare beset the 
road I was to wander in, thou surely wilt not with predestined 
Evil round about enmesh me, and then impute my fall to mine 
own Sin!” 

The old man shook his head sadly and took the gold pin from 
out the Rubaiyat. Devoted to the dead man, the old doctor 
knew his world; knew the bitter hate of fanaticism; knew the 
narrow of skull, above all that the original and fearless thinker 
was an outcast to the orthodox and the worshippers of futile 
shibboleths. 

He wrote into the dawn—wrote with kindly eyes upon what 
alone would save the dead man’s reputation from the malice of 
the sour doctors of the law, and keep his body from outrage by 
the priesthood. 

He knew full well that the dead man would have treated 
the thing he was there doing, and about to do, with utter con- 
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tempt; but he did not realise that the book which lay before him 
was to make the name of Omar Khayyam immortal, and being 
immortal, would be a devastating contradiction of the thing 
he was doing, whilst the sepulchre of the dead body and the 
enmity of the orthodox were things that would perish as the 
body would perish. 

What he did know, and know to be inevitable, was that the 
holy men of the Faith would whip Omar’s reputation and befoul 
his character; that the warring sects would unite to profane his 
grave and falsify his teaching. And to forestall it all and turn 
malice aside, he wrote an account of Omar’s passing that should 
mollify the religious as far as they would be mollified—bring 
. the poor body decent burial—and might even turn the Sufi 
fanaticism to word-juggle his wine and his verse into a mystic 
marriage so that the orthodox should suffer him, perhaps even 
not wholly without complacence. 

So, as often before and since, was invented the death-bed 
repentance, that the ignoble might admit the noble to their good 
will, which is given only to such as die in the odour of such 
sanctity as the narrow of wit approve as being sanctity. 


When the dawn broke, the ink was dry on the written tribute 
that panders to the conventions and shibboleths of the mob and 
the dictatorship of the pontiffs. It ran somewhat thus: 

“On the day of his death, Khaja Imam Ghiyas Uddin Abul 
Fath Omar ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyami, the great teacher of 
Khorasan, was reading the chapter of Metaphysics in Avicenna’s 
Book of Healing, and had reached the section on “The One and 
the Many,” when, placing a gold toothpick between the leaves 
at the place where he was reading, he asked a friend to call 
his friends about him. He ate and drank no more that day. 
When his friends had gathered together, he laid upon them his 
last wishes, then arose, performed the evening prayer, and placing 
his forehead on the ground, cried aloud: “O God! I have 
sought’to know Thee to the best of my power; therefore forgive 
me. My knowledge of Thee is my recommendation to Thee? 
So saying he died. May God have mercy upon him... He 
was learned in the law, and in Arabic and History; he had as- 
tounding knowledge of the Koran; he was a supreme master of 
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mathematics and philosophy; he was renowned in astronomy; 

and he wrote beautiful verses in Arabic and Persian. They say 
that the last words he wrote in verse were: “‘O God, I am weary 
of mine own ignorance and baseness, of my empty-handedness, 

my nothingness; O Thou, who out of Nothing didst create all 

things, uplift me from my Nothingness to Thine own honour and 
glory.” . . . He was well read in the mysteries of the Sufis; - 
and the exquisite verses of his Rubaiyat are cunningly devised as 
a mystical parable wherein the Vine doth represent God, and 

wherein the travail of the soul and its ecstasy in the search for 
God and the truth are likened unto the bodily ecstasy of drinking 
the juice of the grape.” 

The irony of this “reconciliation” with the mystic-mongering 
of the Sufis who particularly detested Omar, who had ridiculed 
their practices, is sublime—Omar, who had in these disciples of 
the Faith found that when, stripped of their formal lip-service 
to Islam and of their fantastic mysticism, they were as scant of 
Faith as they would have him be, who for all his life’s searching 
had found his God to be beyond man’s limited measurement and 
certainly beyond the pompous and contradictroy idol to which 
they bowed the neck. 

The kindly old man put down his pen, blew out the lamp, lay 
down where he sat, and fell into a deep sleep. 

- Before the sun was high in the heavens, Omar and the book of 
Avicenna and the gold toothpick were the gossip of the university 
—after evening prayer they were the whispered chatter of the 
bazaars. 


Thus, with the best of intentions, that he might make the 
sepulchre of the dead man’s mortal remains in holy ground 
acceptable to the orthodox and the mob, reckless that he was un- — 
doing the life’s work of one of the sublime searchers after truth, 
the worthy man added one more chapter to the splendid lie of 
History. 


CHAPTER LVII 
Wherein we discover Why the Eunuch laughed 


HE high ramparts of the fortress of Alamut gleamed in 

the moonlight in sombre majesty, and within the dim 

} lit palace of its citadel reigned a silence as serene as 
the moonlight without. 

In the sleeping room of the Grand Master of the Assassins the 
faint light of a solitary lamp made the gloom ghostly as un- 
reality, and in the midst of the gloom, on rich cushions that 
lay upon the cool polished floor of cedar, reclined the Old Man 
of the Mountains. Hassan Sabbah’s brain was keen and quick 
for evil still, but his eighty and odd years lay heavy upon him, 
and his indolence of body had made of his huge bulk an en- 
feebled mass of flesh. Gossip tongues were already putting the 
age of his feebleness at an hundred and twenty years, and he took 
no pains to correct the hint that suggested him immortal. The 
evil will busied itself as always with evil ambitions, even now 
when the breath was short and the gait sluggish—though few 
ever saw him walk. The mystery in which he had enveloped 
himself had become his jailor. 

The white robe of the Order in which alone his repulsive 
bulk was covered showed him now an unlovely thing of vast 
girth. His puffed face was the more sallow for the snow-~ 
white beard that straggled about his countenance. And the 
heaviness of his breathing was exaggerated by the silence of the 

lace. 

; Plagued by his loneliness he suddenly clapped his weak but 
fat hands thrice, whereat a black eunuch appeared on noiseless 
bare feet at the doorway that led to the women’s quarters. 

Without looking up, the old man commanded in the squeeking 


treble of old age: 
345 
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“Send hither the fair maid whom they have brought from 
Naishapore!” 

The eunuch bowed, touched his forehead with his fingers, and 
noiselessly departed. 

There entered thereafter through the doorway from the 
women’s quarters, the lithe figure of the Persian girl, and the 
lamp that hung by the portals showed her very beautiful. 

As she flitted lightly towards the recumbent figure lying there, 
the lamp revealed that over her fair shoulder her dark hair hung 
in a long plait to her knees. A deep rose bodice was about her 
breast, and her loose muslin trousers scarce concealed her supple 
body. Her slender naked feet, rose-dyed with lac, made no 
sound. She came, halted at his feet, and stood before him. 

The old man gazed at her awhile. 

At last he spoke; and ihe girl almost started at the piping 
treble of this voice that was the terror of the world: 

“What name doth thy lover call thee?” he asked. 

“Leela,” she said—‘‘but more often Saki,” she answered 
quietly. 

The old man’s evil eyes gleamed, and he uttered a cackling 
laugh of derision: 

“The Nizam ul-Mulk is dead—his Sultan is dead—Omar 
Khayyam is dead—Saki is dead”—he laughed again his mirthless 
laugh—“Hassan Sabbah, lord of the outlaws, lives on.” 

The girl answered not a word. 

He gazed at her again awhile in silence; then piped: 

“OQmar Khayyam is dead these twelve moons or more—hath 
he been buried in holy ground?” he asked. 

“By the shrine of Mohammed Mahruk who was burnt for the 
love of a princess,” she answered. 

“Have they raised him a sepulchre with his name carved 
thereon in the holy place?” he asked with a sneer. 

“The makers of brick are building a sepulchre over his grave,” 
she said—“but no name hath been graven thereon.” 

The old man chuckled grimly. 

He fell a-thinking awhile; and the girl stood deathly still, 
save that her fingers kept toying with the end of her hair. 

He broke the heavy silence again: 
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: Pits written in the Book of the Kings that King David being 
stricken in years, the warmth of life flickered weakly in his 
bedy, as a lamp gutters before it goes out,” he said—<“and they 
brought a beautiful young virgin, Abishag the Shunammite, to the 
King that she might lie upon him and cherish him and give back 
to him by the warmth of her body the vigour of life that stirred 
in her youth. If thou couldst give me back the vigour of youth 
—even for one moon—I will make thee Queen over the 
Isma’ili.” 

The girl stepped swiftly to his side, knelt down by his shoulder, 
put her arms around his neck, and pressed his head to her breast. 
As she did so, she slipped the long braid of her hair about his 

~neck, then gently set back the evil old head upon the pillow again. 
And the end of her hair was knotted. 

She laid her head upon his chest for a breathing space, then 
suddenly, as a leopard might spring, she thrust a kerchief into 
his mouth, leaping astraddle across his chest, pinning his elbows 
under her strong young knees, and drawing the strand of her 
dark hair about his throat, deftly turned the knotted end into 
a slip-knot, and slowly strangled him. 

With all her catlike strength of youth she tightened and 
tightened the coil of her hair until the struggling mass of feeble 
flesh beneath her collapsed and was wholly stilled in death. 
So she crouched over him until the warmth began to leave the 
vile body. 

She raised her head at length and listened. 

The place was very still; she knew it would be so for hours. 

She reached out her hand to where lay an ivory handled 
knife, dyed in verdigris, set with emeralds; plucked it from its 
sheath, and with its razor edge she cut off her hair near the 
strangling knot, and freed herself from him. 

Raising herself with a sigh of relief, she drew a small strip 
of parchment from her bodice, unfolded it, laid it upon 
the dead man’s chest, and upon the parchment she placed the 
knife. 

She arose and, stepping swiftly to the door where she had 
entered, she slipped her feet into the shoes that she had left there 
on entering, shook out a white robe that she had laid thereby, 
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and enwrapped herself in it; pulled the hood over her head, and 
crept to the hangings that shut out the hall of the assassins. 
Gliding through, where the arras met, she stepped boldly forth 
into the hall where the dim white-robed figures lay along the 
walls. 

Facing the gloom, she walked slowly and deliberately towards 
one of the white-clad figures that reclined on the floor, and said 
to him low: 

“Thy time is appointed, brother.” 

The youth, who had been watching for her, arose; and side by 


side they walked calmly down the hall. As they reached the ~ 


sentry at the far doorway, her companion gave the password: 
“‘Nevermore.” 
The sentry held up his nght hand: 
“Pass, brothers!” said he. ‘“We shall meet again in Paradise.” 
He drew the bolts, and threw open the wicket in the gate. 
The twain held up their right hands and passed out into the 
night. 


The sun was high above the mountains, bathing the battlements 
of the fortress in light before any man dared to enter the 
sleeping chamber of the Grand Master of Alamut without call. 

‘When at last the eunuch peeped in, fearful to enter, yet too 
fearful to stay longer away, he saw to his horror that the girl’s 
slippers were gone and the girl had vanished; he crept slowly to 
the still figure lying there, and he almost swooned with terror 
as his gaze met the upturned stare of the bulging eyes. 

“God!” he whispered fearfully, and stretched out his hand to 
the feet—they were rigid and clammy cold. 

In one swift moment he realised that they would accuse him of 
this deed, but his terrified eyes, made acute by agony, lit upon 
the strangling coil of the woman’s hair, and the dread of a 
horrible death passed from him. He was instead the master of 
the situation. 

With head erect, the eunuch passed through the secret door 
that led down a long passage to the inner room of the Seven 
Grand Priors. As he had suspected, the seven chief lieutenants 
of the Grand Master were in privy council, and the air was laden 
with intrigue. 
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The eunuch halted at the doorway through which he had 
entered—a door that was never shut—and raising his right arm, 
he said with authority: 

“Kia Buzurg-Umid, thou art called!” 

One of the younger men of the seven of the supreme council 
arose in obedience to that unswerving unquestioning discipline 
that was the very breath of Hassan’s Order of the Assassins, and 
followed the eunuch as he turned and passed out of the doorway 
again. Of what dread wonderings there passed through’ his 
mind this man Umid gave no sign, but walked upright and un- 
afraid to whatsoever Fate held in store for him. 

When they were arrived at the entrance to the chamber of 
_the Grand Master, the eunuch thrust open the secret door and 
stood aside; and the other, taking his feet out of his shoes, left 
them at the threshold, and stepped to the side of the dread lord of 
the Assassins, bowed low, touched his right hand to his forehead, 
and said: 

“Lord Hassan, thy servant hath come.” 

For answer came an awful silence. 

The eunuch stole noiselessly to the side of the bowed man, 
and dropping on his knees touched his forehead to the ground, 
and said: 

“At set of sun thou wast Kia Buzurg-Umid; at the rising of 
the sun thou art this day Lord of the Isma’ili—Grand Master of 
the Assassins. God give thee long life!” 

The astounded man stood upright. 

Suddenly he bent down over the dead Hassan Sabbah and 
started. The upstaring protruding eyes met his fevered gaze 
unflinchingly. He realised all at once that the eunuch spoke 
truth. 

He stretched forth his hand, lifted the gleaming knife, and 
took up the strip of parchment from under it. On it was 
written: 

“The love of a woman is stronger than the lord of Hate by 
the breadth of a hair; for Love is mightier than Hate.” 

He pondered upon the writing; read it again and again; and 
suddenly turned upon the silent eunuch: 

“Fast thou read what is written here?” he asked threateningly. 


The eunuch arose, drew himself up: 
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“Hath any taught thy servant to read the written word?” 
said he. 

Umid stalked to the untended lamp that still flamed in the 
sunlight, forgotten, and setting the parchment alight, watched it 
burn until it fell in ashes to the floor. He glared at the eunuch 
suspiciously: 

““*Tis well for thee that thou canst not read, or I had had 
thine eyes burnt with hot irons—and thy tongue cut out,” he 
said at last—“though thou didst call me and thereby make me 
Grand Master.” 

He went back to the side of the dead man and bending over 
him he saw that the strangling coil of a woman’s hair was twisted 
about his throat. He unslipped the noose, and holding the coil 
in his hand, he added: 

“Hark thee! the Grand Master of the Assassins stepped into 
Paradise in his dreams as he slept; dost thou understand? If 
any man shall say that the hand of vengeance reached the lord 
of the Assassins, thou shalt die a hideous death, for thou and I 
alone know that he died by violence.” 

The eunuch prostrated himself to the floor before the living 
Grand Master and answered: 

“The lord Hassan Sabbah stepped into Paradise in his sleep.” 

“Arise, eunuch! and get thee to the privy council and tell 
them that the lord Hassan Sabbah hath entered Paradise in his 
sleep, and hath appointed Kia Buzurg-Umid to be Lord of the 
Isma’ili in his stead and that he comes to hold council with them!” 

The eunuch arose, saluted, and passed through the secret door 
to deliver his message. 

Umid smiled evilly: 

“This woman’s hair shall be wrought by the gold workers with 
gold and precious stones to make me an amulet; for she hath 
made me lord of the Isma’ili,” said he to his black soul; and 
setting his shoes upon his feet, he followed the eunuch to the 
council chamber. 


As Kia Buzurg-Umid left the chamber of death, the eunuch 
crept cautiously into it by the secret way and noiselessly shut the 
door. He went a-tiptoe; stooped over the dead man; and laughed 
low: 
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“Ay, Hassan Sabbah!” he muttered—“thou knowest all at 
last. Love is stronger than Hate. Ay, ay—a slender girl was 
stronger than the Lord of Hate,” he crooned—“by the breadth 
of an hair—by the breadth of an hair.” 

The eunuch laughed and laughed and laughed. 
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